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“Bor as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXXI. 


The 4 enbent 


POOR LISETTE. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Savy the quails in the cornland pipe, 

The yellow harvest is bending ripe ; 

Gayly the children each other greet, 
Wandering down through the village street. 


By the garden-gate leans poor Lisette ; 

* Her lover,” they whisper, ‘‘ comes not yet.” 
She looks afar to the edge of the sky, 
Where blue and misty the mountains lie. 


What sudden echoes of fife and drum 
Down the long, dim, winding valley come ! 
O bring they news for the poor Lisette— 
Rapture at last or a life’s regret ? 


High ring the bugle-notes, so sweet ; 
Nearer the rhythmic tramp of feet; 
What tempest rushes to clasp Lisette, 
With lips so warm and with eyes so wet? 


She {s safe in her lover’s arms at last ; 
Like a dreary dream is the empty past ; 
The music of joy in her glad heart plays 
And morning glows in ber radiant face ; 


Whiie clearly the quails in the cornfield pipé, 
And silent the harvest is bending ripe; 

And the children shout to the fife and drum 
That pain is over and peace is come. 





A THOUGHT FOR GRAMMAR 
WRITERS. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL. D., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, AND 
SOMETIME PRESIDENT OF THE AM. PHIL, ASSOCIATION. 
No language ie preperly learned until its 
{diome ar mastered. Idioma ar like algé- 
braic sjgna, which save ¢ircumlociition and 
giv terseness to a fermiila. Thb character 
ef a language is seen best in its idiomatic 
expressions. In its declensiona, cenjuge- 
tiong, and inflexione generally it will resem- 
ble cognate tunge; but in its idiome it shows 
its own taste and temper by the ferme ef ab- 
brbviation and the correlation ef jdeaa in- 
velved. The Greeks showed their view ef 
fate in their expression 4ei fer necessity—e.g., 
Sei pe rodenifew (literally, it binds mb to 
fight), where thb English idiom exhibits 
the acquieitivness and individuality ef thk 
Anglo-Saxon “I’ve got to fight.” Thb 
French bj-partjte negativ ia a mark ef the 
French light-footed character—s. g., Je ne 
Vaime Pas (literally, I luve him net a step). 

To know a language without .knowing its 
idioma ia az absurd az to know a Venus with- 
out knowing whether it be the Venus de 
Medicis er the Venus ef Milo. Thé statiie 
fe known aa a Venus, but thb style ef the 
Venus ia unknown. It haa no individiiality. 
It is the idiomatic portion ef the language 
that giva it soul, if net life. In all schoola, 
therefore, we hold that the study of idiome 
Should fellow the study ef etymelody and 
syntax. In this study wk ar net to be satis- 
fied with a few idiome hre and there insert- 
ed under the rules ef syntax or In the dic- 
tionary, er illedically strung aleng in a 
phreee-book ; but a systematic and exhaust- 
iv treatment ef thr subject, where all the id- 
fome shall be found carefully classifjed and 
fhoroughly expleined. Such a treatment 
would show to the stiident the few principles 
which in bach tung enter into the fermation 
ef these distinctiv characteristics, and by 
these hk would bb Jed into thb very adytum 
ef thb language. 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tue story of the first martyrdom in the 
Early Christian Church ends with the state- 
ment that the bruta) murderers “‘ laid down 
their clothes at a young man’s feet whose 
name was Saul.” Never before has this 
name been mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. But we soon hear from him again; 
and the world will never cease to hear bis 
name oftener than that of any man since 
the advent of Christ Jesus. A native of 
the busy Roman capital of Cilicia, a cul- 
tured graduate of high-church Phariseeism, 
aman of high-pressure energy and fire, and 
probably already a widower—this man is 
giving the flower of his youth most lavishly 
to the devil. 

I meet more than one gifted young man 
nowadays who is doing thesame foolis!, 
fatal thing. As the ‘‘ clothes” laid at Saul’s 
feet to show which side he was on, so there 
lie at the feet of the godless youth of my 
acquaintance many unmistakeable evidences 
of their sinful tastes and propensities. With 
one the mark is a champagne-bottle. With 
another it isa pack of cards and a directory 
to haunts of lewdness. With another it is 
a well-thumbed skeptical book. Like Saul, 
they “consent” to take a share in other 


“people’s sins, They are in partnership with 


some who have gone to greater lengths in 
defiance of God than themselves. The 
silent partner in the murder of Stephen the 
martyr soon becomes a principal in bloody 
crime against the religion of the Cross. He 
heads a crusade, and, mounting his horse, 
he sets off for Damascus, breathing out 
threats and slaughter against all the disciples 
of Jesus whom he can find. 

So eager is he on his errand of death and 
devastation that he will not stop to rest 
during the burning heat of noonday. No 
time isto be lost. Damascus is in sight, 
with its gorgeous grecnth and flashing 
towers. Before night he means to make 
havoc among the lambs of the Shepherd in 
that doomed fold. Suddenly he is brought 
toa halt—just as I have known some un- 
godly young men to be arrested by the 
Spirit of God. He is suddenly over- 
whelmed with a burst of blazing light, as 
if ‘‘the atmospbere had caught fire,” and 
he is ‘‘ wrapped in sheets of blinding splen- 
dor.” With the light comes a voice—the 
voice of the crucified Jesus. Not only a 
voice is audible, but a person ‘is visible. 
The young man prostrated on the earth, 
stunned and overthrown, actually secs 
Jesus of Nazareth. This is the state- 
ment which he affirmed to his dying 
day. He saw Jesus; he heard Jesus; he 
was conquered by Jesus; he submitted to 
Jesus. At once, right on the spot, he con- 
sents to do whatever Jesus commands, and 
all the after steps of praying and being bap- 
tized and joining the church at Damascus 
were but the results of that instantaneous 
change. 

Now, we do not pretend that any sinners 
against Gospel love have been converted 
since Saul’s day by such miraculous man- 
ifestations as Saul witnessed. Perhaps no 
other man will ever be converted under 
such a lightning-flash. But the real core of 
the spiritual change which the young man 
of Tarsus underwent is the real core of 
every genuine conversion since that 
day. Conversion signifies to turn right 
about and go in the opposite direction. 
In the phrase of the raflway - train 
driver, Saul ‘‘reversed his engine,” and 








moved in a direction the exact opposite 
of that in which he had been dashing aleng 
with all the momentum of a soul! on fire 
with hatred of Christ. 80 every young 
man whom I have ever known to be con- 
verted has completely reversed his own 
mental driving-wheel. The bottle has been 
exchanged by one for the Bible. Another 
youth of my acquaintance quit the house of 
barlots for the prayer-meeting. Another, 
at whose feet lay the gains of dishonesty, 
made restitution and implored forgiveness 
of God dnd man. No conversion gives any 
evidence of genuineness as the work of the 
Holy Spirit unless it revolutionizes a sinner's 
whole ceurse of life. 

The young man went back to Jerusalem 
by and by with a “new heart.” This is 
the scriptural description of the inward 
change which coasversion produces; or, 
rather, which produces conversion. The 
werd ‘‘ new” does not mean that Saul re 
ceived any new mental faculties or capao- 
ities; but he did begin to use all his mental 
forces for an entirely new purpose. He 
bezan to hate what he used to love, and to 
love what le used to late. A new affec- 
tion sprung up, which so rapidly increased 
in vigor and power that it became a master 
passion, an all-absorbing, all-consuming 
fervor of soul, which all the deluges of 
devilish opposition could not quench.” 
“For me to live is Ovrist” tells the whole 
story of this new and holy purpose. 

Tf during her career of devastation our 
Union men of war had captured the “ Ala- 
bama,” no change in the equipment or the 
armament of that famous rebel cruiser 
would have been required, All the change 
necessary would have been a new owner- 
ship and a new flag at the mainpeak. The 
same guns which “breathed out threats 
and slaughter” against our nation’s life 
would have thundered on the side of Union 
and loyalty and liberty. Precisely this is 
the change which Saul underwent when he 
was transformed from a firatical cruiser 
into a mighty ‘‘seventy-four” in Imman- 
uél's service. He required no more arma- 
ment, but simply a new ensign and a new 
commander. 

Wonderful is the change which comes 
over a man when Christ gets full possession 
of his affections, and his energies, and his 
resources. As I looked at and listened to 
my beloved Brother Gough, a few evenings 
since, I realized what a capture Christ 
Jesus made when he got hold of that fervid 
heart and magnetic tongue. Gough was a 
power on the side of Satan; and what a 
tremendous power he is now on the side of 
Jesus and his Gospel of reforming grace! 
Paul always spoke of himself as having 
been ‘‘apprehended by Christ”; that is, of 
having been seized on and captured by the 
omnipotent love of the Crucified. 

With the new heart and the new pur- 
pose, conversion brings a new profession. 
Promptly the young convert at Damascus 
received baptism, and joined the little 
church that was struggling there for life. 
So every converted young man who has 
joined Jesus ought to join the company of 
Jesus’s followers. Immediately should he 
show his colors. ‘ore doubts have 
begun to cloud his eyes or chill his faith, 
he should commit himself to Christ unre- 
servedly, and “then for Christ before the 
world. A thousand-fold happier man will 
he be. A thousand-fold stronger will he 
be to resist temptation and to make his 
mark for God on those around him. 

Yet the final test of every conversion 





must be the practice of Christ’s precepts of 
purity, and honesty, and truthfulness, and 
holiness. The eyes of Christendem for 
eighteen centuries have been searching (as 
with a microscope) the whole life and daily 
conduct of that young man who was oon- 
verted on the road to Damascus. Ile has 
passed the trying ordeal triumphantly, No 
infidel dares deny the reality of the change 
or the beauty and richness of its fruits. 
He at whose feet ‘‘laid the chothes” of 
Christ’s enemies now lays his ever-increas- 
Ing trophies at the feet of Jesus. What 
hinders that every young man who reads 
this article should not experience just such 
a glorious change and at once ask Christ 
this question: “‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do”? 


A WEEE ON THE COLUMBIA. 
IL. 














®Y BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


Tae brisk, pretty stern-wheeler, the 
‘Wide West,” with pretty state-rooms 
going off from a pretty saloon and out on 
a narrow, shaded deck, is the model after 
which all these river-boats are made. The 
first deck holds the freight; the second the 
passengers, This “mixed train” makes 
one day into three. If passengers were 
separated from freight—the chaff, the own. 
ers might say, from the wheat—the trip to 
the Snake River junction, and tothe chief 
city ofthe upper country, Walla Walla, 
would be easily acccmplished in a day, al- 
most between sun and sun, It is so accom- 
plished when the proprietors put them- 
selves and their set over the route. But it 
was three days in taking us up; and three 
days in bringing us back, when the current 
bore us swifter than a train could run. 

Btill, this slowness has its advantages for 
a first trip. It allows you to see the sights 
slowly. You are not rushed through this 
natural picture-gallery by @ verger who ls 
only anxious for his shilling. Our vergers 
get their shilling before they sturt. You 
can stop at every famous landscape, and 
drink leisurely in the beauties of the work. 

Turning the junction of the Willamette, 
we again~-enter the broad and beautiful 
Columbia. Beautiful is the word for the 
river; grand the word for its banks. Clear 
as crystal; green-tinted ; revealing the fish, of 
many names, sizes, and shapes, gamboling 
in myriads about the keel—coming for the 
crumbs cast from our well-laden tables; 
now boiling in rushing madness; now dark 
and deep as it sweeps over unsounded 
ravines; now skirting the.gigantic bluffs that 
rise sheer from its edge; now scampering 
around green islets in maddest play; now 
sleeping like a tired child in some sunny 
bayou—always the same clear and tinted 
water. One never tires of looking at it and 
into it. No river so fascinating, not even 
the Nile, has it ever been my privilege to 
ride over. The mud of the Nile and the 
Mississippi, the sleeping drowse of the 
Ohio, the cold, derk waters of the St. Law- 
rence are none of them a match for this su- 
perb, warm, swift, green, lustrous stream. 

And then its surroundings! As we turn 
into it, Fort Vancouver lies on our left, a 
pretty, shelving spot, half town, half fort- 
ress, where Grant and Sheridan and other 
famous men of the war were first initiated 
into practical work, and where Howard still 
directs its affairs. You see the broad es- 
planade as you halt at its sleepy wharf, 
most sleepy of all river-landings. Why is 
the war-man the drowsiest of men in peace? 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Because he has to be the most energetic 

in war. You see the line of fir-trees 
standing guard over town and fort on the 
not distant ridge; you see the few ‘‘old 
settlers,” gigantic conifers, that arise on the 
parade-ground, solitary and silent in their 
aboriginal grandeur; you can hear the 
morning melodies of the band floating out 
on this lonely expanse of water, wood, and 
lawn; you can feel this brisk, stimulating 
air, itself giving a martial touch to spirit, 
soul, and body. No wonder the West Point 
boys like to be ordered to Vancouver, when 
they receive their first appointments. 

Turn your face to the ship’s prow. 
There stands another military chief, senti- 
nel of the land. Up from the very surface 
of the smooth stream it rises and rises, six- 
teen thousand feet, the perfect pyramid of 
Mount Hood. Why has this grand moun- 
tain such a cheap name? Why is it not 
called after some Indian chief, rather than 
American? It is deserving of the best of 
titles. It is snow-covered far down its 
sides. It will be in our horizon fora 
hundred and fifty miles, As farabove the 
Dalles as we are now below them, it stands 
forth the pillar of fhe Coast, giving strength 
to all the landscape. 

We run up to where it seems as if another 
turn of the wheel would bring us straight 
against its base, when the ship sheers sud- 
denly to the left, and the grand red canyons 
rise on either side. Here the cliffs stand 
up, to guard and to escort. Down their 
crevices for hundreds of feet trickle the 
streamlets, leap the waterfalls, making their 
path adown the rock, green and golden in 
moss and sun. These tall ‘ buttes” seem 
as if cut by a knife, so perfect is the cleav- 
age, They would fit, if brought together, 
like halves of the same loaf. They accom. 
pany us, with no perceptible depressions for 
a score of miles—sometimes inclining 
haughtily back from the river; sometimes 
standing out in solitary columns; sometimes 
rising out of the center of the broad, swift 
stream. Nowhere do they grant verge for 
a town; hardly anywhere for a landing. 
The ship runs often so close under the 
gigantic wall that we can almost touch it 
with the hand. The forests climb up the 
crevices and crown the tops. Now and 
then the prow thrusts its nose into a nook, 
and passengers get off to climb some twisted 
ladder of loose rock to the top and beyond. 
We see no ‘‘ beyond” from thedeck. Not 
for three hundred miles can you see over 
these river-walls. 

At last the roar of the ‘‘ Cascades ” meets 
our ear. We debark, mount cars, move, 
after a long delay, round these rapids, 
looking at anold block-house, as we start, 
on a point standing up out of a slightly- 
retreating shore, which was once the head- 
quarters of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Thirteen miles around these rapids brings 
us to another steamer. We have learned in 
that trip where rolls “the Oregon and 
hears no sound save its own dashings.” 
That ‘‘ roll” is down these rocks, It would 
be hard to hear any other sound, even the 
screech of locomotive, in this uproar. 

Again the broad bosom of the pure, 
swift river receives us. Another score of 
miles passes between these tall, stratified 
buttes, less forested, but not yet utterly 
shorn of trees. The same marvelous can- 
yon encloses the same marvelous stream. 
The walls drop a little, though still hun- 
dreds of feet high; recede a little or in- 
cline backward from the river-bank, cling- 
ing often to them in grand perpendiculars. 
Another roar comes upon the ear, and the 
second cascades are reached, called ‘‘ The 
Dalles.” Here a lively town has sprung up, 
a center of departure for Idaho and all the 
vast Northwest. Burned down afew months 
ago, it echoes to sound of hammer and saw. 
Its houses are crowded with emigrants, 
who often are compelled to take to the 
fields fora bed. That they can do without 
harm in this dry air. I saw two bedsteads 
at a comfortable farm-house near this city 
standing under the trees, equipped for the 
night. It was the prettiest and pleasantest 
bed-room I ever saw. 

Another dozen of miles of portage, and for 
the third and last time we remount a steam- 
er. Five times we embark and disembark 

in going from the sea tothe headwaters. 
For a night and a day we steam up against 
a fiercely rushing current—through rapids 
that on any otber river would demand a 


portage; over deep, dark abysses, black with 
their sunless depths; over green, clear 
stretches, a liquid flying emerald. The 
woods are gone. Occasional walls tow- 
er up. The banks are lower, but not 
low. Never can you catch a glimpse 
as to the flelds beyond the ‘swelling flood, 
whether they are green or gray. You are 
still and ever ina canyon. Chinamen are 
scattered along the banks, washing out the 
gold; for these waters are full of the 
precious ore, and every spring-time depos- 
its treasures on the shingly beach. The 
Trishman and politician, who denounce the 
Chinamen, prefer to leave these treasures 
untouched than to have a few Celestials 
make their two to five dollars a day by 
rocking their trough in the burning sun. 
But the Chinaman says nothing and con- 
tinues to wash—-whether it be dirt on the 
shores of the Columbia or from the 
clothes of despising Yankees—to wash and 
get rich; while they abide in idleness and 
profanity. How like the Southern gentle- 
man cursing the Negro who is cultivating 
his fields! Like, only with this difference: 
the Chinese get the cash, if they also do the 
curses; the Anglo-Afric gets curses and no 
cash. 

The river grows no narrower as we go up, 
nor shallower. If possible, it looks deeper 
and swifter. Perhaps the heat evaporates 
it as it flows nearer the sea. Perhaps it is 
illusive. Still, at Wallulah, nearly four 
hundred miles from its mouth, it is hun- 
dreds of feet deep, swifter than the St. 
Lawrence, broad as the Hudson at its 
broadest points and clearer than any other 
river in America. You look down into its 
depths for scores of feet. The high peaks 
arise on the northern bank. The south 
side lowers itself a little, so as to allow 
your first glimpse of the valley beyond—a 
not very satisfactory glimpse, for it is a 
barren blaze. The landing is made and the 
Columbia done. 

Not that it is actually done, For a thou- 
sand miles it winds and whirls above us; 
but rapids are so numerous that navigation 
ceases here. The Snake River opens a 
dozen miles above, and that is threaded with 
steamers for five hundred miles. The emi- 
grants on our boat are going up that river. 
Its banks are being lined with settlers, and 
glowing accounts of wheat-fields come 
down from these newly-opened and occu- 
pied lands. 

A narrow-gauge road takes us through 
an alkali desert of twenty miles, where the 
level, lovely valley of the Walla Walla 
opens, and against its further wall the 
Blue Mountain range glitters the town. 
In among tall poplars, which stand in 
long rows and quadrangles, glows in the 
evening sun, shining as in a fog, the dust 
of the city floating over it, this most north- 
ern of our capitals. Its busy, broad streets 
give us welcome. Its shaded houses pro- 
tect from its sultry, stifling heat, breezeless, 
that only the long, cool night gradually 
allays, to be revived with the eye of day, 
‘‘when the sun ariseth with a burning 
heat.” Nor tenderly doth this ‘‘ haughty 
day fill his blue urn with fire.” The 
scorching river and scorching plains are 
flooded with flame. The river canyon had 
another stream than that of water. A river 
of fire flowed within its banks. Yet one 
forgets the mid-noon furnace, which is, 
three past meridian, heated seven times 
hotter than is wont elsewhere, as he sits 
in the still coolness of the verandah in 
the city or feels the blessed breezes blow- 
ing steadily all the night up this grand 
ravine. Whence come these west winds? 
is the query that gets no satisfactory an- 
swer. They are not from the Pacific, it is 
asserted. They are generated in the mount- 
ains. Whence it comes or whither it goes 
we know not; but its presence is as tonical 
as balsam. We grow in vigor at every in- 
spiration. 

Tourists, seeking novelty, grandeur, and 
refreshment, will find no superior to this 
excursion on and up the Columbia. Three 
daysis the slow nt. Comfortable boats, 
fair meals, magnificent scenery, stimulating 
air, a rest of a couple of days at a brisk 
and growing city—the center of the wheat- 
fields of this last Northwest, where a million 
and a half of bushels will be this year har- 
vested—a like slow and enjoyable passage 
to the sea, will give you a memorable week 





on the chief river of all the Pacific Coast 


of the whole Western Continent and sur- 


passed by only one that empties into the 
Atlantic sea. 4 








FOURTEEN BLUE EYES IN THE 
BY H. H. 


Tue Denver station of the Denver and 
South Park Railroad is in a young ecotton- 
wood grove. Swaying stems and bright 
green leaves of the slender trees seem on 
a summer morning to emphasize one’s de- 
parture from that city with a positive 
flourish of triumph and delight and antic- 
ipation. If ‘‘ All hail to woods and streams 
and open country” were written on ban- 
ners and set floating on staffs from the roof 
of the station, it could hardly seem to say 
so much as does the silence of these trees. 
That one must set off in the beginning of 
daylight to go to the South Park by the 
railroad seems also to enhance the strange- 
ness of this phalanx of young trees, which 
part their misty ranks to let trains go 
through and keep fresh and green in spite 
of perpetual smoke. 

‘‘Surely, you do not lay claim to all 
those little folks, do you, madam?” said 
the Realist, counting one, two, three, four, 
five fair-headed children, all under ten 
years of age, being hurriedly marshaled 
and packed into two seats, by a little bus- 
tling, fair-headed woman, who had had nota 
minute to sparein getting them into the 
car, 

The ten young blue eyes looked up 
laughingly at the stranger who asked so 
bold a question; and two older blue eyes, 
faded and anxious, but still lovely, looked 
up, also laughing and in nowise offended, 
as the mother turned to reply, and said: 

‘‘Oh'. es, and five more besides.” 

‘Tt isa’t possible!” we exclaimed; for 
the woman looked still young. 

‘‘But it is, though,” she said, smiling 
again; ‘‘and there is another of them, my 
oldest,” she added, as a tall, fair boy, pos- 
sibly eighteen years old, entered the car. 
He had the same blue eyes. 

“‘Fourteen blue eyes,” we said to each 
other, in a whispered exclamation, ‘‘and 
all exactly alike! Would it do to ask if the 
other eight are of the same shade?” 

Snugly and affectionately, with no shov- 
ing or selfish monopolizing of room, the 
little things stowed themselves away—the 
oldest three, two girls and a boy, in one 
Seat together, and the two little ones, a boy 
and a girl, in the seat with the mother. 
The youngest was perhaps two years old; 
she was “‘the baby” to all of them, and 
the confiding way in which she kept one 
arm around her mother’s neck or one hand 
patting her mother’s cheek told better than 
words that she had never yet in all her 
little joyous life received a harsh word or 
look. 

Out of the cottonwood grove into the 
Platte meadows, and following closely the 
line of the Platte River, the train nioved 
with the peculiarly light motion which 
characterizes the narrow-gauge cars, a mo- 
tion as different from the ordinary heavy 
roll of a railroad train as the motion of a 
baby-carriage is from that of a lumber- 
wagon. 

Ten blue eyes bobbed up and down, 
twinkling with pleasure, as the five chil- 
dren began, after the manner of children, 
to lift themselves up and down on their 
seats, to increase and emphasize the motion 
of the car. ‘‘Goody! We're going!” said 
several little voices. ‘‘Hush! hush!” said 
the mother. ‘‘ No, I can’t hush,” said the 
eldest girl. ‘‘I don’t like to hush.” At 
which the fourteen blue eyes of the family 
and two pairs of gray ones in strangers’ 
faces laughed again. 

The meadows of the Platte River for 
some eight or ten miles south of Denver are 
beautiful in July. The wheat is nearly as 
yellow as it means to be, sedges are in their 
glory, rushes have shot up their brown 

pompons, and morning-glory vines have 
settled down from their riot of growing and 
adorned themselves with blue and pink-and- 
white bells. Everything is tangled up with 
everything else in beautiful masses of in- 
definable color and inextricable shape, and 
this narrow belt of green and luxuriant 
growth is flung in splendid relief on the 
brown and sunburnt plains, which stretch 





away, seemingly immeasurable, to the east 
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— 
and south and melt. by slow gradations of 








ascent into stony, foot-hills at the base of 
snow-topped mountains in the west. 

“‘Oh! white snow on the mountains!” 
sang out one of the little voices, and ten 
blue eyes turned to look. 

‘* White snow on the mountains! White 

snow on the mountains!” the little fellow 
continued chanting to himself, in a low 
voice—a sort of soliloquizing recitative. 
He was not more than six years old, and I 
wondered why the ‘‘ white snow on the 
mountains” took such hold on his fancy. 
Long after we had entered the canyon, and 
the other children were absorbed in watch- 
ing the dashing, foaming water, I heard 
him still chanting at intervals: ‘‘ White 
snow on the mountains!” 
‘Slow train to eight miles an hour” 
is the first guide-post in Platte Canyon. 
That means that the climb has begun. But 
at first the sides of the canyon are only 
soft hills, covered with low oaks, 
and rose bushes, and clematis vines. 
Soon the hills become cliffs; the creek 
becomes a brook; the railroad dou- 
bles itself up into loops and clasps rocky 
point after rocky point, swinging itself 
round them on narrow footholds and in in- 
credible curves. The brook and the rail- 
road interwind, cross and recross, as if they 
had started at the same time, comrades, 
hand in hand, in perfect good fellowship 
and faith, and agreed each with each to get 
up and down the best way they could, each 
making way for the other and taking the 
right hand or the left, according to the 
other’s convenience. The brook stops now 
and then—now to make a flower-garden; 
now to spread a little shining beach; now 
to take a rest at base of sheer pinnacles of 
stone or to pick its way through a pile of 
huge bowlders. Meantime, the railroad 
turns out here and there—now for a saw- 
mill; now for a settler’s cabin and bit of 
pasture; now for another stream to have its 
chance to leap in and make the Platte big- 
ger; and now, best of all, into a beautiful 
amphitheater of hills, all sloping away 
from the brook and wooded to top with 
fine firs and pines. No, thisis not best of 
all. Best of all is the spaces of meadow 
here and there, crowded thick with flowers 
—sunflowers, larkspurs, asters, and _fire- 
weed, with a filling in of numberless fine 
white blossoms and waving grasses—a 
kaleidoscope of yellow and blue, purple 
and red, white and green, with the wind 
slowly turning the kaleidoscope round and 
running the colors into each other. 

“‘See the flowers! See the flowers!” 
shouted the children, and all ten of the 
blue eyes looked back greedily, as the 
flowers were left again and again behind. 

‘““White snow onthe mountains!” mur- 
mured the six-year-old to himself, evidently 
not thinking whether any one heard him. 
His blue eyes were bluer than the rest, and 
were deeper set under brows, which meant 
perception and ideality combined. No one 
appeared to notice his little refrain; but I 
watched and waited for it. I fancied that 
he had been thirsty and hot all summer, 
had lived in some place where the pitiless 
Colorado sun had been for weeks beating 
down on shadeless ground, till he, infant as 
he was, had grown to have a suffering and 
yearning desire for coolness; so that 

‘‘white snow on the mountains” meant to 
him something much more than merely 
white snow, beautiful to look at. 

Mile by mile the brook changed. No 
two miles were alike. Deep, still pools; 
swift currents; sudden plashes and shoot- 
ing falls; white melstroms round rocks; 
leaps over rocks; tumbles on slippery 
ledges; eddies; swirling torrents of foam 
between towering precipices of rock; peace- 
ful, gliding water between green and flower- 
set shores—these are a few of the shapes 
and methods of the Platte River in its 
canyon; and when it is added that one 
journeys from seven o’clock in the morning 
until two of the afternoon before reaching 
the end of the canyon, it is plain that there 
cannot often be found so fine a spectacle 
of water at play among lofty pinnacles of 
rock. I said ‘‘the end of the canyon” at 
two o’clock of the afternoon; but that fs 
not true. It is not the end of the canyon; 
only the widening of it, at the spot where 
the Kinosha Creek comes in and the Kino- 
sha Mountain has set itself like an invinci- 
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the two canyons, Kinosha nd Platte, to 
to right and left, as a giant pushes his way 
between two little men inacrowd. Here, 
in this widening, on a low slope to the 
north, is the town of Webster, which con- 
sists of Macnarrer’s Hotel and half a dozen 
other buildings, all crowdedg into a little 
green pocket, as it were, swinging on Kino- 
sha’s side; a cool and sweet hiding-place, 
to which Denver people flee when their 
city is on fire, as it always isin July and 
August. 

From the bottom of this green pocket, to 
look up and see the little narfow-gauge 
railroad track winding high on the side of 
Kinosha Hill is at first bewildering. The 
track seems to end in mid-air on the south- 
ern edge of the hill. It does not end; but 
turns and doubles, tacks as a ship tacks, 
and by a succession of perilous sharp 
curves lifts and lifts again, till it comes out 
on the top, over ten thousand feet above 
the sea. This is the summit of the eastern 
wall of the great South Park; and down 
this wall, and across the Park, and up and 
down another still higher wall the- slender 
little black lines are to push as fast as they 
can, not stopping to take breath, till they 
are opposite the doors of the silver caves 
in Leadville. 

At Webster we bade good-bye to the blue 
eyes. They were going on to the end of 
the track, where the father was waiting 
with a carriage, to take his family into the 
mountains for their vacation. 

“You will see plenty of ‘ white snow on 
the mountains’ when you get to Fair Play,” 
I said to the child who had chanted the 
snow refrain. ‘‘There are Mount Lincoln, 
and Mount Bross, and a dozen more, much 
higher than these mountains, and their tops 
are all white with snow.” 

He gazed at me steadily, without a smile, 
and repeated, slowly: ‘‘ White snow on the 
mountains!” ‘ 





THE TRUE STORY OF A REMARKA- 
BLE DELIVERANCE. 


BY THE REV, ‘WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





MAny a strong man is being tried these 
days beyond his strength; many a truly 
good man beyond his patience and piety. 
Now it is all very well to say that 


“Despair was never yet so deep 
In sinking as in seeming; 
Despair is hope but fallen asleep 
For better chance of dreaming.” 


The fact, isa man must, in times of supreme 
trial, have bread—if he is to survive—more 
nutritious than poetry, than promise even. 
Is it wrong to say that there are emergen- 
cies when even the wonderful deliverances 
recorded in Scripture fail of comfort by 
reason of having happened so long ago? 
If any sufferer who sees this page should 
hunger for manna sweet with the fresh- 
ness of having fallen as it were this morn- 
ing, let him:listen to my story. It has the 
merit, at least, of being literally true. 

The friend of whom I would speak is a 
minister of average excellence, whom I 
will mask under the name of the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, the name being the only thing ficti- 
tious about him; and I will let him tell his 
tale for himself. 

“‘T was pastor,” he told me, “of a 
church in the South during the war. Al- 
though born there, I could not. believe in 
secession. It was impossible for me to 
have faith ina nation whose basis was 
slavery. That might do for the tenth cen- 
tury and forthe Old World; but not for 
the nineteenth century and the new hemi- 
sphere. Moreover, I believed that God has 
too grand a purpose with our Republic than 
to suffer it to tumble into the dust of two 
and then twenty warring states, asin the 
case of Central and South America. Not 
for half a second could I believe in Jeff. 
Davis. ButI abhorred politics, and, leav- 
ing events to God, I gave myself up ex- 
clusively to my ministry. 

‘* As the war went on, my churchmember- 
ship diminished. Several of the officers of 
the church abandoned me; multitudes of 
personal friends became for the time ene- 
mies; my life was often threatened. But 
wh¥ speak of that? The believers in the 
Confederacy followed their conscience, as I 
have followed mine. We did not observe 
a single one of the days set for Thanksgiv- 
ing for Confederate victory; but we never 
failed to have service upon every day ap- 
pointed for fasting and prayer, continuing 





preaching the Gospel, caring for the sick 
the dying and the dead, as the dreadful 
days rolled slowly by. There ‘was no sal- 
ary.” 

‘* How did you live?” I asked. 

“‘T have no idea; but I did live some- 
how,” Mr. Jones replied. ‘‘ And when the 
war ended, the oil in the cruse, the hand- 
ful of meal in the barrel ended also. Iwas 
still beside Cherith; but it was unreason- 
able to suppose that the ravens would con- 
tinue to come. T had not got out of the 
wilderness; but I could not hope for the 
manna to fall as before. If ever a family 
came to know those instances of God's 
care by heart, we had done so. As to the 
thirty-seventh psalm, for four years we 
had fed upon it for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. We clothed ourselves in it winter 
and summer and slept wrapped up in it at 
night. It was asa coat of mail to ns when 
danger—” 

‘*Excuse me,” T said; ‘ but was that the 
deliverance of which you were to tell 
me?” 

‘No, not at all. At least,” my friend 
said, ‘‘T was not thinking of that when I 
began; but that also was very wonderful. 
Well, with the end of the war my work 
ended, so far as that church was concerned, 
Everything was in confusion. I did not 


have a personal enemy that I knew of; but 


T had no money. My children must be 
educated. What could [ do? It is a 
shame to say it; but, after all Providence 
had done for me during the war, I lay 
with Elijah under my juniper tree in al- 
most utter despair. One day, in the mad- 
ness of my anxiety, I dashed the Bible I 
‘was reading across the room. God, I 
thought, had abandoned me. That very 
afternoon the Federal officer who had been 
placed in command sent for e, and 
begged that I would be the bearer of dis- 
patches to Andrew Johnson, at Washing- 
ton. Enough money was furnished me; 
yet how was I to get to Washington? There 
were no conveyances to be had. The rail- 
ways were destroyed. I could not risk it 
on horseback. I was worse off than be- 
fore.” 

‘It is astonishing,” Mr. Jones continued, 
‘‘how great a variety of ravens God has at 
his command. In my utter perplexity, of 
all men living, it was Gen. —— (we will 
call him Gen. Smith) who came to my help. 
In other cases he had been, alas! as an 
angel of destruction. In this he was one 
of deliverance. Without any approach to 
him on my part, he sent for me; told me 
that he had chartered a stage to take him 
to a certain point; begged that I would ac- 
company him. There were only three of 
us—the General, a comrade of his, and my- 
self. Had I been myself a general, I could 
not have been treated with greater courtesy. 
But on my arrival at the end of my jour- 
ney with him I was still in the South and 
far from Washington. Whatnext? I had 
wholly forgotten it, but, in rummaging my 
valise, I found a line of introduction toa 
certain person in thattown. It was merely 
a line, had been wholly unsolicited by me, 
and I presented it without a particle of ex- 
pectation of anything whatever. Never in 
my life,” my friend, Mr. Jones, added, 
with some color in his cheeks, ‘‘have 
T asked a gift of any man. God forbid! 
Certainly I did not allude to myself in this 
case; yet, as IT rose to leave, before sitting 
five minutes, my friend begged asa favor 
that _I would present a letter, which he 
dashed off as I sat, at a certain place as I 
went down-street. I did so, and was called 
back, as I went out, to receive a much larger 
amount than I care to state. Nor could T 
bring myself to mention it now,” Mr. Jones 
continued, “‘if it were not so singularly a 
gift from God. It is very strange, as T was 
forcing my way through a crowd, that same 
afternoon, I was seized upon by a person 
whom I had seen before, but with whom J 
had no acquaintance, and who was author 
{zed to offer me a voyage by sea to New 
York. As my chief business was to see the 
President in person, and as I was allowed 
from headquarters to take what time I 
pleased, I found myself the next day upon 
the ocean, and a delightful voyage I had of 
it. Wasit not the planning of a Father’s 
love? After years of intense anxiety, the 
four weeks of the trip was just the rest I 
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my friend said, after a pause, ‘ which is 
most wonderful, yet which I cannot tell any 
man. Enough to ‘say that a large amount 
due me long before, but which I had no 
hope of obtaining, was suddenly paid me, 
and as by no effort of my own; and all 
within a short fime'of concluding my busi- 
ness at Washington, Although it had been 
earned by hard work, long before, I knew 
who it was who had seen to it that I had 
not bees paig it until then. Never had it 
been so needed,” * 

‘*Ts that all?” I demanded, 

“No, sir. It fs but the beginning,” my 
friend continued. ‘‘ Yet I hate to go on. 
One dislikes to speak of himself so. More- 
over, no man can have a heartier sense 
than I do of how little I deserved the singu- 
lar mercies I experienced. Nothing could 
induce me to speak of it but that people are 
tempted these days to utter distrust of God. 
They say that he may have done wonder- 
ful things ages ago. Possibly he will reveal 
himself gloriqusly at the resurrection, and 
in Heaven forever. It is easy to believe 
that God will do something very wonderful 
for us at death. And yet he does help us 
here, now, every hour! No Christian more 
unworthy than I; yet-—-let me tell the rest 
and be done with it. 

“On my arrival in the North and after 
sending relief to my family left behind, T 
was wondering what to do next, when I re 
ceived, wholly without any seeking of my 
own, two invitations to become a pastor-- 
three I should say. It so happened that it 
seemed to be my duty to accept that call 
which promised the least compensation. 
But it was duty, and I hastened back to the 
South, helped my church there to secure a 
another pastor, and returned with my 
family to the North. Let me add that few 
churches have prospered asmy old church 
has done since I left it. For a certain 
definite period one sort of man was needed: 
there. After that another was required in- 
stead; and most nobly has he done his 
work—far better than J could have done it. 
How tired I am of using this everlasting I, 
I, I in what I have to say! 

“Let me getthrough. We were no sooner 
settled in our new home than almost every 
member of my family were struck down by 
sickness. It would have seemed hard, had 
I not readin the papers just then that the 
steamer upon which we had come North 
had been blown up on its return trip, with 
the loss of nearly two hundred lives. Yet 
when the family got well I came to see that 
the salary was very small. Who cared? 
We were coming slowly to believe that all 
we had to do was our daily duty. I don’t 
believe that we gave the salary more than a 
single thought. The long and weary years 
of the war had sorely prevented anything 
like spiritual prosperity “in my former 
church; so that work under altered condi- 
tions was a labor of gladness, as well as of 
love. Not in the faintest manner, direct or 
indirect, was any allusion made by me to 
the matter. For what the people knew, T 
might be a millionaire. Yet sce how Prov- 
idence fulfilled promise. Wholly of its 
own idea, the church insisted upon pay- 
ing the expense of the removal of my 
household from the South, which was, 
of course, very heavy. No parsonage had 
been mentioned in the call; but I was urged 
to select the best residence to be had in 
town, and it was bought by the church 
about the same time. And—T almost blush 
to speak of it—I received as a present from 
the church an amount which was exclaimed 
over by the papers as unparalleled. In ad 
dition to this, my salary was increased, not 
very long after, by a fourth. When certain 
friends came to me also and wanted to have 
my horses telegraphed for and sent on to 
me from the remote South, I thought it was 
time to stop, and, with a thousand thanks, 

I declined. Best of all, a blessing seemed 
to rest upon the church. Possibly, the 
years of suffering had prepared me for 
work; certainly the kindness of the people 
animated me, as 4 man naturally would be. 
In any case, during fears which fol- 
lowed, large numbers were added to the 
church — seventy-seven upon one Sab- 
bath morning, I remember; and most of 
the hundreds who came in were by 
profession. As long as I live, I must re- 
member that church with peculiar feelings. 
The friends I knew there were such as & 
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pastor does not always meet in life. But! 
love the place for more than that. It was 
there God revealed himself in the most 
wealthy of all his manifestations by the 
power of his Holy Spirit.- After so many 
years of darkness, it was upon that Bethel 
that God was pleased to break upon me in 
a glory which was not that of a dream, but 
of the reality of broad day; and that not for 
an hour or two, but during many prosper- 
ous years.” 

‘* And that is all,” I said. 

“No, it is not. The most remarkable 
thing is,” my friend replied, ‘‘ yet to be 
said; and that is that, notwithstanding all 
these experiences, whenever any sore trial 
befalls me, I find that, to this hour, I have 
not what can be decently called even a 
mustard seed of faith!” 

However that may be, I happen to know 
that my friend, the Rev. Mr. Jones, told me 
nothing which was not literally true. He 
will not be offended if I add the additional 
fact that he is by no means a remarkable 
man. What God did for him God has 
promised to do for every soul of us; but in 
his own time and way. Let me close by 
laying firm hold as upon the hand of any 
man who reads this, and adding: What- 
ever be your present trial, dear friend, sim- 
ply persist in daily duty, and in the end 
you may have deliverance yet more remark- 
able to narrate. But do not wait until 
then. By resting in God right away, enter 
into the Heaven of your deliverance this 
hour. God is better than anything even he 
can do, ; 





THE MIGHT OF BEAUTY. 





BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


WHEN rose complete Olympian Zeus 
In awful, godlike grace, 

The sculptor on the statue gazed 
With doubtful face. 


Prompt plaudits of admiring Greece 
Contented not, his mood. 

The master craved supremer test 
That it was good. 


With lifted hands he prayed the god 
Palpable sign to show 

Whether divine approval crowned 
His work or no. 


Then swift through open temple roof 
A bright bolt struck the floor, 

The Thunderer’s answer Phidias knew, 
Nor questioned more. 


. Genius, in happy unconcern, 
Thy masterpiece go fashion, 
Sure that the skies will justify 
And seal Art’s passion. 


For god or man the beautifal 
‘Eternally rejoices ; 
And Nature, to attest her own, 

Lacks not loud voices. 
eo 
ARE‘GENESIS I AND II PICTORIAL 
OR HISTORICAL? 


BY E. J. WOLF, D.D. 





Tumse terms are not opposites. True 
history can be written very pictorially, 
pictures may represent historical scenes, 
and figures are not necessarily fables or 
falsehoods. It is, indeed, not easy to write 
a single sentence without the use of words 
in afigurative sense. There are, undoubt- 
edly, passages in the Bible and outside of it 
which are historical and yet pictorial or 
figurative. But as the paragraph in THE 
INDEPENDENT which originally gave rise to 
this article employed these expressions in 
contradistinction from each other, indicat- 
ing that a boundary may be drawn where 
‘the pictorial and figurative ends and the 
historical begins in the early chapters of 
Genesis,” and as those who consider this 
primeval record pictorial or figurative 
understand thereby as a rule that it is not a 
statement of facts, that sense of the terms 
is here accepted in offering a few reasons 
for holding the belief that Genesis T and TI 
are historical. 

Revelation isa system. It does not con- 
sist of a succession of disconnected, hetero- 
geneous, chaotic fragments of truth; but is 
a divine system, symmetrical and complete, 
disclosing the relation of God to our world 
in its primordial origin, its successive stages 
of history so far as they relate to the unfold- 
ing of redemption and its final dissolution 
when no longer required as a theater for 
the moral discipline and development of 
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man. The fit opening of this drama is the 
genetic relation of God to the world and to 
humanity; the origina] status under which 
man found himself when he entered upon 
his careeron the planet which infinite pow- 
er and wisdom had fitted up for bis abode. 
This is what is given by this primitive nar- 
rative, which becomes accordingly the 
source of all history and conditions of the 
whole subsequent development of the race 
as viewed by the Scriptures, To reject it as 
unrelia)le, to deny its historic character is 
to tear out the foundation from the system 
of Revelation, to leave the sanctuary of di- 
vine truth without a bottom—a structure 
hanging in theair, the loftiest air-castle ever 
reared by human fancy. 

We have, furthermore, unassailable testi- 
mony for the historic character of these 
chapters in the numerous citations made 
from them by inspired writers and even by 
our blessed Lord, A recapitulation of them 
is found in the very heart of the Decalogue. 
Their statements regarding the facts of cre- 
ation are made the basis of the divine insti- 
tution of the Sabbath and a solemn argu- 


ment forenforcing its hallowed observance, 
So, too, when the author of the Epistle to 
the Ilebrews states that ‘‘God did rest on 
the seventh day from all his work,” and tells 


his readers ‘‘hy faith we understand that 
the worlls were framed by the word of 
God,” he unmistakably means to be under- 


stood as believing the Mosaic record of the 
orivin of all visible things. And when 
Isaiah, teaching in the name of the Lord, 
sneaks (ii, 22) of *‘ man, whose breath is in 


his nostrils,” calls (viii, 18) the Sabbath 
‘*my holy day,” and says (Ixiv, 8): ‘‘We 
are the clay and thou our potter, 
and we are all the work of thy 
hand,” thus quoting Genesis on the origin 
of the Sabbath from the completion of 
creation, the formation of man from 
the dust of the earth and the derivation of 
his life immedintely from God, honest intel- 
ligence will hardly claim that he was either 
himself ‘‘ under a delusion to believe a lie” 
or that he consciously made use of airy 
myths to inenleate holy living. The proph- 
ets of the Old Testament, like the apos- 
tlesof the New, did not follow cunningly 
devised fables; but based their preching 
upoa incontestible facts, and the enlight- 
ened, evangelical seer who could somehow 
put on record many particulars of the life 
of Christ ages before his appearance is not 
chargeable with absurdity when he quotes 
an account of bygone ages as historica) 
truth. 

Most forcible of ali the testimony in this 
line is the fact that our omniscient Lord 
**makes Gen. i, 27, and il, 24, the founda- 
tion of Christian doctrine concerning mar- 
riage and divorce.” ‘* From the beginning 
of the creation” is the language of him who 
suid I arm thetruth, ‘‘God made them male 
and female. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife. And they twain shall be one flesh.” 
Such confirmations of these chapters ought 


in all reason to be deemed sufficient, to say 
nothing of the repeated instances in which 
the blessed Lord and his apostles quote the 
Pentateuch in general as the production of 


Moses, and in such a manner as to place 
the seal upon his writings as authentic and 
authoritative. 

Aguin, it remains to be shuwn by those 
who hold the pictorial or figurative theory 
how far that interpretation clears away the 
alleged contradictions between Genesis and 
science, Such views are confessedly put 
forward to mect objections. They would 
otherwise never have been thought of. But, 
instead of removing any difficulties, they 
serve rather to multiply them. The science 
which is to be conciliated by them is 
not satisfied with such explanations. 
The endeavor to get rid of the admitted 
difficulties by recourse to pictures or vis- 
ions it must regard not as a settlement of 
the question, but rather as an evasion of it 
or a complete surrender. Interpretations 
of this character are not new; but the pub- 
lic has yet to learn that they have ever con- 
verted infidels to faith either in Moses or 
in Christ. And it would be interesting to 
hear of any believers whose faith has been 
staggered by the deductions of science that 
they feel relieved and fortified by such a 
construction of the Mosaic record. Minds 
that “tc at the same time devout and 
thoughtful, uader the power of faith, as 
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well as of reason, are not so easily quieted 
when once disturbed by the alleged con- 
flict between Nature and. Holy Writ. 

What fs, however, to. many minds the 
strongest of all grounds for faith in these 
chapters as history is the ever-multiplying 
proofs of their scientific accuracy furnished 
from the realm of science itself. Nature, 
as interpreted by many of its foremost 
students, tells the same story as Moses, only 
with different phraseology. e results of 
geology, astronomy, and nology, 28 
ascertained by scholars of the first rank, 
do not contradict, but corroborate the his- 
tory of the world’s creation, including 
man, which is given by Genesis, It is 
stated, for instance, in Genesis, that at 
the very first the ‘‘ earth [matter] was with- 
out form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” 

Now, if modern scientists are in a measure 
united upon any conclusion, it is that mat- 
ter in a formless, gascous state was the 
beginning of the universe; tat, in fact, the 
entire solar system was originally a neb- 
ulous mass. And this can in all honesty 
be accepted as nothing less than a scientific 
interpretation of the above passage, a 
paraphrase of it into modern terminology. 
Moses again records the creation of light 
as anterior to the appearance of the sun. 
Science reveals a period in which the earth 
was not dependent for light upon the sun. 
It claims that “ until the planets had been 
detached from the great parent nebulous 
mass the sun could not perform its office 
of luminary to the system,” Certainly not 
in the sense or degreein which it now does. 

Moses represents the process of creation 
as gradual, extending over six periods, 
which he designates days. This word 
‘‘day,” it is admitted by biblical interpret- 
ers of the most rigorous orthodoxy, need 
not be restricted to the brief period of 
twenty-four hours. This would be in the 
face of Scripture analogy, which employs 
the term often in the widest sense, and in 
conflict with the narrative itself, which 
gives the seventh day, a day which still con- 
tinues, as the terminating period. What 
Moses states, therefore, is, that during the 
course of six successive periods God was 
occupied in the construction and organiza- 
tion of the material world and its inhabit- 
ants; and that these successive stages were 
marked by a gradation from the inorganic 
to the organic types of existence, begin- 
ning with the lowest forms and terminating 
in the highest. 

In all of which the sacred historian ap- 
pears but to have anticipated the researches 
of geologists, who allege a succession of 
vast periods of formation, and who indicate 
great radical changes just about where 
Moses puts them; giving the order of the 
appearance of plants; fishes, fowls, land 
animals, man, the same as the first chapter 
of Genesis, 

Finally, Moses says that with the appear- 
ance of man upon earth the work of erea- 
tion ceased. If science has disproved this 
part of the record, or shown that it must be 
received pictorially or figuratively, and not 
historically, the public is not aware of it, 

Since, then, science itself vouches for 
the accuracy of the Mosaic statements; 
since the graud deductions and best estab- 
lished discoveries in the domain of physics 
furnish the clearest illustrations and the 
sublimest verifications of the first chapters 
of Revelation, it is dificult to see upon 
what grounds the en'izthtened Christian is 
asked to give up his faith in their historical 
character. So far from trembling for the 
Ark of the Lord amid the din and tumult 
of the Philistines, he must be astounded at 
the wonderful accuracy of that ancient rec- 
ord, as proven by the volume of Nature 
when subjected to the most profound inves- 
tigations. : 

It is not claimed that we can as yet pro- 
nounce both volumes in perfect accord 
upon every point. Explorations in the do- 
main of Nature have not yet ceased, and 
the exposition of §eripture is by no means 
a finished scienc t so far as the former 
have sstablished unmistakable discoveries, 
and the actual statements of the Jatter, 
pruned of traditional exegesis and biased 
translations, are fairly interpreted, it will 
be found that the grand outlines of the two 
records are the same. 


What, however, besides all this, must 





relieve Moses of every imputation of inac- 
curacy or error is the extreme poverty of 
language under which he labored and the 
extraordinary brevity of his narrative. 
Writing in an age more than three thou- 
sand years removed from the present, he 
had not at hand the copious scientific 
vocabulary of to-day, enabling him to de- 
scribe in precise and well-defined terms 
the stupendous phenomena of the world’s 
creation; and his whole account is but 
a summary, traced with the utmost 
succinctness. But, like the Deca- 
logue, which in the briefest possible 
compass expresses the entire divine law, 
extending over the boundless domain both 
of religion and jurisprudence, covering 
every possible human duty and condemn- 
ing every conceivable phase of wrong, so 
a sincle chapter or two of Genesis, forming 
the first section of divine revelation, sets 
forth the history of the world’s origin in a 
few brief outlines, which, instead of con- 
tradicting, actually comprehend the entire 
comnass of physical sclence. 

Were the foremost scientist of the age, in 
his representation of the mighty phenom- 
ena which ushered the universe into exist- 
ence, to be restricted to the language, 
terminology, and narrow limits of the 
sacred record, he micht find himself unable 
to give the facts with greater precision and 
accuracy, and he might have the candor to 
adm't that the story of creation could not. 
at that time, have been expressed in words 
more in accordance with the deductions 
of modern science. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 





AUTHENTICATION OF TESTIMONY. : 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





I nap occasion, at the recent session of 
the Synod of Long Island, to discuss the 
rule laid down by the Presbyterian Book of 
Discipline with reference to the authentica- 
tion of testimony in judicial cases. This 
occasion grew out of the fact that the record 
of the testimony taken in the trial of Dr. 
Talmage was not authenticated, under the 
authority of the Presbytery, by the wit- 
nesses until within a week prior to the 
mecting of the Synod, and that even then 
only a part of it was thus authenticated. 
This raised the question whether the record 
was in such a state that the Synod could 
undertake to pass judgment upon the ver- 
dict of the Presbytery of Brooklyn acquit- 
ting Dr. Talmage. So much of my speech 
as relates to this point I here reproduce, as 
follows: - 

My inquiry now is not whether this ac- 
quittal is according to the evidence, but 
whether the testimony given by the wit- 
nesses is in such state that the Synod can 
consider and determine that question. The 
Book of Discipline, chapter vi, section 17, 
provides that, in a judicial case, ‘‘the 
testimony given by the witnesses must be 
faithfully recorded and read to them for 
their approval or subscription.” This direc- 
tion is mandatory, and, hence, leaves no dis- 
cretion as to compliance. The judicatory 
taking the testimony has no more right to 
dispense with the reading than with making 
a record, or to disregard the law in respect 
to the citation of an accused person. The 
testimony is to be read to the witnesses— 
that is to say, the testimony of each witness 
is to be read to him, for his approval or sub- 
scription. AW the testimony is to be thus 
read, 

In all other cases the proceedings of the 
judicatory, being recorded by its clerk, 
are to be read to the judicatory itself, for 
correction and approval. But in this case 
a special and positive statute requires 
that the testimony shall be read to the wit- 
nesses, for their authentication. The clerk 
cannot authenticate it. The judicatory 
cannot. The witnesses are the only parties 
who can do this, and that too when and 
only when the testimony has been read to 
them by the authority of the court taking it 
and keeping the record in its own custody; 
and until this is done the record has no 
legal character whatever, because not such 
as the Book of Discipline expressly re- 
quires, 

And now, as to the #éme when this authen- 
tication shall be made, the obvious implica- 
tion is that it shall be done as a part of the 
proeess of taking the testimony, prior to 
the close of the trial, when the proceeding 
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is pending, when the witnesses are under 
oath, when their testimony is fresh In their 
memories and in the memory of the court, 
when the party or parties to be affected by 
it are present, and before the court has 
passed judgment in the case. The authen- 
tication is ms rl part of a judicial pro- 
cedure, as much so as the record itself; and, 
surely, it cannot be pretended that the in- 
tention of the law is that the procedure may 
come to an end and reach its conclusion in 
a verdict, and that then this part may be 
supplied afterward. The very nature of the 
thing to be done makes the time of doing it 
coincident with tne pendency of the pro- 
ceeding, as a prescribed part of that pro- 
ceeding. If the court before which the 
the trial is had, as isoften the case, has oc- 
casion, in making up its judgment, to refer 
to the recerd, either to refresh its own 
memory or settle any dispute as to what 
the testimony is, then it would have no 
legal record to refer to unless the one made 
had been previously au‘henticated by the 
witnesses. This, which is one of the pur- 
poses of the anthentication, would be en- 
tirely defeated by postponing the reading 
until after the verdict was rendered. The 
céurt would not, upon this supposition, 
have’ at the time of the verdict a legal re- 
cord of the evidence upon which it was 
based. Theidea of such postponement is 
plainly not according to the intent of the 
Book of Discipline; and nobody would con- 
strue the rule as allowing the postponement 
until after the procedure had come to an 
end, unless he had some special object to 
gain thereby. Such a construction is an 
evasion of the natural meaning of the rule. 

The Presbytery of Brooklyn, when it ap- 
pointed and empowered a committee to read 
the testimony to the witnesses and obtain’ 
their subscription thereto, during the trial 
of Dr. Talmage, assumed that that was the 
time to do the work, and that the witnesses 
were not totake and read the record, but 
that it was to be read to them by the author- 
ity of the court and constructively in its 
presence. The Presbytery so understood 
the rule at the time; and if such were its 
proper interpretation six months ago, then 
the same interpretation is just as good to- 
day. If it had then been proposed to post- 
pone the reading until six months after the 
trial, not a member of the Presbytery would 
have thought this consistent with the intent 
ofthe rule. The intent is the thing which 
binds the practice, and the omission to per- 
form the duty according to the intent 
certainly does not change the intent itself. 
This remains as a fixed fact, and that too 
whether complied with or not, and whether 
the reading be in the actual presence of the 
court or by and in the presence of a com- 
mittee empowered for this purpose. 

The direction that the testimony shall be 
read to the witnesses, ‘‘ for their approval or 
subscription,” implies that they are to judge 
at the time of the reading whether the 
record is true or not to the facts as they in- 
tended to state them; and, if not, that they 
are to point out in what respects itis not so, 
that it may be altered accordingly. This is 
plainly involved in the word ‘‘ approval,” 
and in the fact that the record must be read 
to the witnesses before their approval of the 
same, The reading is intended to supply 
the condition of a judgment as to whether 
the record is a true one. Hence, it may be 
altered to the extent that the witnesses shall 
declare it to be incorrect. All this creates 
no difficulty so long as these alterations or 
corrections, if any, are made before the 
verdict is rendered and are brought to the 
knowledge of the court trying the case; but 
it does create very .grave difficulties if the 
record be thus altered or corrected, after- 
ward, and then, as altered, be laid before 
another court for revicw. It would not, 
upon this supposition, be the same record 
that was before the lower judicatory, but 
would be different by all the corrections 
made; and the consequence would be that 
the case, as presented by the testimony, 
with which the two judicatories would be 
dealing, would not be the same case. This 
is the possible result if we adopt the theory 
that the authentication of the testimony 
may be made after the trial and the verdict. 
A most terrible abuse, either by the animos- 
ity or corruption of witnesses, might in this 
way creep into the record, especially if the 
witnesses are permitted to take possession of 
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and make such corrections as they see fit, 
and then sign it, The Book of Discipline 
surely does not intend to open the way for 
any such possibility, and any construction 
of the law which involves this possibility 
must be false. The plain intent of the 
Book is that the record shall be read while 
the proceeding is pending, and that all the 
changes, if any, shall be made with the 
knowledge and by the authority of the 
court, 

The fact that the testimony was taken 
down by a stenographer does not repeal a 
fund»mental law of the Presbyterian 
Chnreh or make it inoperative. Stenog- 
raphy is simply a rapid mode of writing 
in symbols, that must be translated to make 
the matter intelligible to ordinary persons, 
g'ving us two processes, instead of one, 
neither of which is guaranteed by infallibil- 
ity; and if two processes, then giving two 
sources of error, instead of one. It is, bence, 
absurd, on the very face of the case, to say 
that because the orivinal record is steno- 
graphically made. which, of course, must be 
translated, the positive law of the Book of 
Discipline on this subject may be dispensed 
with. The law is just as imperative and 
its reasons just as pertinent as ina case in 
which the testimony is recorded in the 
usual method of writing. 

One object of such reading is to prepare 
a reliable record of the testimony in a ju- 
dicial case for the use of a superior court, 
not having heard the witnesses, that may 
have occasion to review the procedure. 
And since in a judicial trial the testimony 
is a most vital part of the case, the Book 
of Discipline makes a special provision in 
regard to the manner of its authentication. 
It must be authenticated in the manner pre- 
scribed or it is not testimony upon which 
a superior judicatory can issue and deter- 
mine a case. It might as well accept a 
memorized statement of the testimony, thus 
dispensing with a record altogether, as to 
accept a record not made in conformity 
with the Book of Discipline. 

Suppose, then, that the record of the testi- 
mony was not authenticated, in the way 
prescribed, during the trial of an accused 
party, which is the fact in this case. Can 
this record be authenticated months after- 
ward, and thus be rendered a complete and 
legally valid record for the purpose of re- 
view by another court? This is a question 
of constitutional law. There is no preced- 
ent in Moore’s Digest that sheds any light 
upon it. The General Assembly does not 
seem to have ever passed upon the point, 
which more than suggests that no such 
practice was ever attempted in the history 
of church courts, There is no provision in 
the Book of Discipline that expressly fur- 
nishes any answer to this question. The 
book does not lay down an explicit law, 
and then, in case of disobedience thereto, 
lay down. ‘another law that shall become 
operative and provide what shall be done 
in such acase. It does not say to judica- 
tories that they ‘‘must” do thus and so, 
and then make provision fer their failure to 
obey at the propcr time. It assumes that 
they wil obey and provides no substitute 
for obedience. As TI have already said, the 
clear and evident intent of the rule is that 
the authentication of the testimony by the 
witnesses shall be made at the féme when 
the proceeding is pending and before the 
trial is closed; and if the work be not then 
done, I am not aware of any provision in 
the Book of Discipline to remedy the omis- 
sion. 

Let us, however, assume that, under the 
unwritten law of er necessitate rei, which is 
sometimes a good law and more often a 
bad one, another and different reading of 
the testimony to the witnesses, at another 
and different time, and that, too, months 
after the completion of the trial, may he 
substituted for the one manifestly intended 
by the Book of Discipline, as a-remedy for 
an omission to comply with the law at the 
proper time. Then plainly the remedy 
ought to approximate as nearly as possible 
to the thing omitted. It will not do to 
make it a hap-hazard affair. The persons 
who testified as witnesses, but are such no 
longer, ought to be restored to the status in 
which they gave their testimony. They 
must be before the judicatory, either act- 
ually or constructively, by being in the 
presence of a committee duly empowered 
and representing {ts authority; and they 
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must then and there listen to the reading of 
their testimony and approve or subscribe to 
the same, I believe that they ought to be 
put under oath, They are not to be per- 
mitted to manipulate the record at their 
pleasure or change any part of it without 
an appropriate judicial formality. They 
are not to find out where the record is kept, 
and then, upon their own responsibility 
and without any authority from the judi- 
catory, to take it into their hands and read 
it for themselves, and change it as they 
please, in the absence of the party or 
parties to be affected by the testimony, and 
not in the presence of the court or of a 
committee representing the court. As wit- 
nesses, they have no business to touch the 
record or tamper with it in any respect. 
Some of them may be hostile to the party 
that was on trial, and they are to have no 
facility for giving a new shading to any 
portion of their testimony. That is to be 
done, as nearly as possible, which would 
have been done and they are to do what 
they would have done if the law of the 
Book of Discipline had been obeyed at the 
proper time. Iam far from admitting that 
even this would be a valid authentication; 
yet I am entirely certain that less than this 
would not be, 

My conclusion, in view of the facts in 
this case and the law of the Presbyterian 
Church applicable thereto, is that the Synod 
bas not before it a legal record of all the 
evidence heard by the Presbytery of Brook- 
lyn, and that without such a record, and 
without reading it, it cannot judge whether 
the verdict of acquittal was right or wrong. 
It may censure the Presbytery for its omis- 
sion to have the testimony properly authen- 
ticated during the trial; and it may, if it 
shall judge that the thing can now be con- 
stitutionally done, return the record to the 
Presbytery and direct it to have it read to 
all the witnesses, ‘“‘for their approval or 
subscription”; but it cannot make the 
present record the basis of a judgment, 
without violating an explicitly mandatory 
provision of the Book of Discipline. 
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Pre_vupe.—Tae INDIAN Question. 


Catt the roll of the ghosts which float 
through this building as thickly as leaves in 
Vallombrosa—John Adams, Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock, Joseph Warren, James Otis, 
George Whitefield, George Washington. I 
venture to say that there is not one of these 
historic souls that does not sympathize with 
this Indian chieftain [applause]; for his de- 
mand {s precisely what theirs was, that a 
laborer should be allowed to dispose of the 
results of his own work. One hundred and 
four years ago this house was packed to auffo- 
cation and the steps of this platform were cov- 
ered by British military officers, who threat- 
ened death to any speaker who should ‘cele- 
brate the patriotism of those who did not like 
the Boston Massacré. Anoratornamed Joseph 
Warren entered by the window behind me. 
During his address at this spot a British officer, 
seated on the steps at the side of the pulpit, 
held up some pistol-bullets in his open palm, 
to intimidate the young man; but Warren 
dropped upon them a white handkerchief, and 
the occasion passed without his assassination, 
and, indeed, by the breadth of a hair, without 
tumult. The bullet that killed Warren lies tn 
yonder case. I beg leave to set in contrast 
two sentences, one from Warren's oration on 
that occasion and another from the speech of 
av Indian maiden, who Is on my left [applause] 
—an educated repre entative of her people. 
“ Every man,” sald Warren before that hushed 
honse, “‘hae a right to enjoy what {s acquired 
by his own labor. It {s evident that the prop- 
erty In this country has been acquired by our 
own labor. It Is, therefore, the duty of the 
people of Great Britain to produce some com 
pact in which we have explicitly given up to 
them a right to dispose of our persons and 
property. Until this is done, every attempt 
of theirs or of those whom they have deputed 
to act for them, to give or grant any part of 
our property, {s directly repugnant to every 
principle of reason and natural justice ” « War- 
ren’s Oration in the Old South Church, Bos- 
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ton, March 5th, 1775). You know that these 
are the principles on which our fathers fought 
the Revolution. This is an excellent state- 
ment of the great doctrine that there should 
be no taxation without representation. The 
basis of the philosophy of our fathers in the 
Revolution was simply the proposition that 
every man has & right to enjoy what is acquired 
by his own labor. Value had been added to 
the lands of Massachusetts by the toil of the 
colonists. King George undertook to tax 
Massachusetts, and our fathers stood upon 
this basis of natural right and refused to pay a 
penny, because they had not been consulted 
as tothe tax. I wish to begin my defense of 
the plundered Indians by some incontrovert- 
ible proposition, and I commence exactly 
where Joseph Warren did, by the assertion of 
the natural right of every man to dispose of 
the fruits of his own labor. I open a recant 
newspaper of this city, and turn to a-report of 
a speech by the lady on my left, and she says: 
‘*An Indian does not want to cultivate a piece 
of land, fence it in, build him a house, furnish 
and stock his farm, and, just as he is ready to 
enjoy the fruits of it, to have it taken from 
him, and he and his family sent to a southern 
clime to die. Do you wonder that the Indian 
feels outraged by such treatment and revolts, 
although the act end in death to himself?’ 
[Applause.] (Speech of Miss Bright Eyes, at 
a reception in Horticultural Hall, Boston. See 
Daily Advertiser, Oct. 830th.) I affirm that 
Joseph Warren and that Indian mafdcen and 
this Indian chieftain lock hands in their funda- 
mental principles. [Applause.] In the name 
of all the revolutionary fathers whose voices 
have been heard ov this spot,1 justify the 
Ponca Indians in thelr complaint against the 
robberies effected by a viperous [ndian ring, 
which whispers more lies into the public press 
to-day than the voice of appeal can whisper 
truths into the eame channel. 

On the banks of the Missouri, June 26th, as 
I lately crossed the continent, it was my for 
tune to meet this lady and hear from her a full 
statement of the wrongs of the Ponca Indians, 
You have all heard that pitiful story; but, in 
view of some to whom printed words may go, 
pardon me if I say that the account she read to 
me, dictated by White Eagle, of the Ponca 
tribe of Indians, was in many passages as 
touching as the historic speech of Logan. It 
contained the history of the treaties by which 
the United States guaranteed to the Ponca 
Indians a reservation of land in Southern Da- 
kota; of the faithfulness with which these 
treaties have been observed by the peaceful 
Ponea tribe; of the gradual accumulation of 
property in horses and cattle, and buildings, 
and farming utensils ; of the cupidity and un- 
scrupulousness of the white men fn the Indian 
ring, who desired to dispossess the Poncas of 
their property; of the intrigues of these plun- 
derers, and of their success in obtaining an 
order from Washington for the removal of the 
Poncas to the Indian Territory; of the death 
there of some two hundred of the tribe from 
malarial fever ; and of the theft by the Indian 
ring of the personal property of the tribe to 
the amount of $200,000. 

Our soldiers blush to execute the commands 
they receive from the Indian Commissioner at 
Washington. Genera) Crook (see his remarka- 
ble letter in the New York Tribune, Oct. 14th) 
says that, as the law is now interpreted, the 
army cannot seize and recover Indian proper- 
ty even when found {fn the hands of well 
known thieves. 

You have been told from Washington that 


‘the land given to the Poncas {fn the Indfar 


Territory is a desirable habitation. Remember 
that the Poncas are a northern tribe I lift up 
before yon the map of the Indian reservations 
in this country, and some of you can see that 
the tribes are scattered all the way from the 
latitude of Northern Montana to that of Mext- 
co. The Poncas belong on the isotherm of 
cool Milwaukee; they have been forced down 
to the {isotherm of broiling Santa Fé. Even 
Carl Schurz himself, whom I revere in general, 
but whom I think wrong on this [ndian ques- 
tion, admits that the plan of the last adminis- 
tration of the United States to gather all the 
Indians into this Indian Territory was un- 
doubtedly a good one so far as the southern 
Indians were concerned, but undoubtedly a 
very poorly judged one as to the northern In- 
dians. Whoever looks on the map will see 
that tribes accustomed to these mountainous 
rezions cannot be forced down to the line of 
Arkansas and Northern Mississippi and New 
Mexico without terrible trials, in undergoing 
the process of acclimatization. 

You ought, I must say, to listen to the rifle, 
the sound of which has reached Boston this 
morning, for it speaks the abhorrence of the 
Poncas of their present Position in the Indian 
Territory. I cannut force myself at once to 
tell you what the news is to day; but this 
chieftain on my right- a man of great strength 
of character—started on foot from the Indian 
Territory after he had seen the land. He took 
a portion of his band with him, preferring to 
die onthe graves of bis kindred to dying far 
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off in the land of the stranger. A son of this 
chieftain had implored his father with his 
dying breath to take him back and bury bim 
among his fathers, And the strong man 
marched, bearing the corpse through the 
mornings and the noons, the twilights afd 
midnights, till he reached the vicinity of the 
agency where the child was to be buried. 
There, in our land, there under the direction 
of your officers, some of them performing their 
duties with the supervision of Chfistian over- 
seers, chosen largely through the instrument- 
ality of the Church—there this man, under 
such auspices and tn such a place, was arrest- 
ed, and the Indian ring secured an order that 
he should be sent back. 

The Christian sentiment of Omaha was 
aroused. It is my fortune to have {pn Omaha a 
friend, of whom I speak with frankness, be- 
cause I know that he will pardon me for doing 
so, modest man as he is, and will be glad, on 
the whole, that I, from a ten years’ acquaint- 
ance, authorize you to trust him as the treas- 
urer of the funds for the support of the ap- 
peal now making on behalf of the Jndian 
tribes, The Rev. A. F. Sherrill, of Omaha, was 
aroom-mate of mine at Andover Theological 
Seminary. He is an Englishman by birth, one 
of God’s noblemen, and fs deeply in sympathy 
with this Indian cause. I have known him 
ten years, and he has been ten years at the 
front, at Omaha. He introduced me to that 
noble philanthropist on my left here, Mr, Tib- 
bles, an editor of the Omaha Herald [ap- 
plause],and one of the coadjutors of Jobn 
Brown, who lies buried among the Adirondacks 
in my native county, It was this philanthro- 
pist who went to the lawyers of Omaha, and 
among them found two men noble enough to 
undertake the defense of this chieftain without 
pay. They were Messrs. Poppleton and Web- 
ster, leading lawyers of the state, and the case 
was brought before Judge Dundy, who decided 
that, under the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, the Indian 
{s a person entitled tothe protection which the 
courts give to any other person not a citizen. 
He set this chicftain at Mberty. [Applause.] 
When Judge Dundy’s court was told that the 
Indian is not a person, and cannet come into 
court, the reply was: ‘‘ A Mongolian can come 
into my court. Any one who isa responsible 
human being can come Into my court. God 
never made aman so humble that he cannot 
come into my court.”” [Applause.} And 
Judge Dundy received this chieftain as a bu- 
man being, who, although not a citizen, is cov- 
ered by the great shield of American law from 
his plunderers. 

Of course, this decision, {f supported by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is likely 
to be of great importance in delivering the In- 
dians from their plunderers and in puttinga 
stop to Indian wars. Here yon have, at last, 
{n your projects of reform, got hold of the 
central vine. You have been attending to the 
tendrils here and there; but you have not 
shaken the whole growth of this Indian polson- 
ous ivy, because you have not seized it by the 
roots, We are indebted to the sagacity of this 
soldier of Joho Brown here; we are indebted to 
the practica) head of this editor, and I may 
almost call him a lawyer. Tle is a philanthro- 
pist. We are indebted to him for pointing out 
the center spot of poison. He took the vine 

by the trunk and has shaken it to the last ten- 
dril, by insisting on this distinction between 
person and citizen. Pardon me, my friends, 
if I troudle you with the language of the first 
clause of the famous Fourteenth Amendment: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject tothe jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States and 
of the state wherein they reside N> state 
shal] make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of any 
citizen of the United States. Nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, withont due process of law ; nor deny 
any person within {ts jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws" 

I beg you to notice that there Is here made, 
by the language of the Constitution ttself— 
the supreme law of the Iand—a most em- 
phatic distinction between eifizen and person, 
The Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution has just been Interpreted 
by Judges Field and Sawyer, {In California, as 
invalidating the “ cue-cutting act,” which the 
anti-Chinese party had levied against the 
Chinese. This amendment declares who are 
citizens of the United States, and it says that no 
state shall make a law to abridge their privi- 
leces or Immunities. It, then, as Jude Field 
has said, drops the distinctive term ‘‘cifizen,” 
and declares that ‘‘no state shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person the 
equal protection of the laws.”’ Since the 
adoption of th Fourteenth Amendment Con- 
gress has legislated for: the purpose of execut- 
ing its provisions. Re-enacting laws passed in 
1870, the Revised Statutes of the United States 
now declare—and I wish to call exact attention 
to this language—‘‘that al! persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall have the 
same right in every state and territorgto make 
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and enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, give 
evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of 
all laws and proceedings for the security of 
persons and property as enjoyed by white 
citizens, and shall be subject to like punish- 
ments, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and 
exactions of every kind, and to no other.” 
That is section 1977 of the Revised Statutes, 
passed since the Fourteenth Amendment was 
adopted. . 

y friends, this is a legal point of great im- 
portance; and, although the matter is a little 
dry, although it is hard to secure popular 
attention to this distinction between citizen 
and person, I think I do not venture too much 
by bringing before this audience, and through 
you before any who may read what is said here, 
the decision of these three judges, by whom 
the distinction is pushed to the front as one of 
the most important inculcations of the Consti- 
tution itself. Charles Sumner held that the 
Fourteenth Amendment secures to Indians the 
protection of the Federal courts. 

Everybody knows or ought to know that the 
lands of the Poncas were granted to them in 
Southern Dakota, in exactly the same form of 
words by which the lands of the Union Pacific 
Railway, running from Omaha to Ogden, have 
been granted to the corporation owning that 
iron construction. And it has been very per- 
tinently asked whether, if a part of this land 
granted to the Union Pacific Railway had 
been by some mistake of haste at Washington 
ceded afterward toan Indian tribe, say to the 
Sioux, there would not have been a very swift 
rectification of the mistake by the courts. But 
here is the evidence. I find that Carl Schurz, 
honorable man that he is, publishes a long dis- 
patch--he has done this within three months 
(see Boston Daily Advertiser of Aug. 284)—in 
which he saysthe lands of the Poncas were 
granted, by mistake, to the Sioux, and that in 
the treaty with the Sioux the land was recog- 
nized as belonging to the latter tribe, and that 
this treaty is the supreme law of the land. 
The question is whether the courts would de- 
cide in that way. .The question is whether the 
President and Senate, taken alone, can make a 
treaty that is binding where there is plain 
constitutional authority against the treaty. If 
the Union Pacific Railway were in court, and 
a treaty should be brought forward of which 
it could only be said that there was a mistake 
made concerning it, how soon the matter 
would be rectified! But this is exactly the 
position of the Poncas. The Department at 
Washington, down even to Commissioner 
Hayt himself, who has no great fondness for 
the positions represented by my philan- 
thropic friend on my left, has admitted that 
it was a mistake that the treaty with the 
Sioux included the lands solemnly guaran- 
teed to the Poncas. What the Poncas ask is 
that they be allowed to go into the court and 
test this question by a writ of ejectment. That 
writ of ejectment is to be taken out, and will 
be brought before, probably, Judge Dundy at 
first, and then, perhaps, before some of the 
United States justices above him in the Circuit 
Court, and so carried to the full bench at 
Washington. 

Money for that purpose is needed, and I am 
glad to be public solicitor fora cause includ- 
ing the interests of 275,000 of the aborigines, 
whose numbers are far less likely to dwindle 
than to double within the next century. What 
is claimed is that we have made treaties with 
the Indians, and that to make a treaty a man 
must be a person. Indian chiefs have made 
treaties in the name of their tribes. What is 
aperson? Any human being who can do a 
legal act isa person. To make a treaty is a 
legal act, and chiefs in the Indian tribes have 
made treaties which have already been so rec- 
ognized by the Government that it is too late 
to say that these chiefs are not persons. 

We wish to decide two questions: Is the 
chief who represents a tribe a person? I know 
the chiefs represent their tribes, and that 
Indians in tribal relations do not own land 
in severalty. But again and again Indians 
have left their reservations and given up their 
tribal property, and gone out in rags and taken 
upland. The question is whether they, when 
they have no tribal relations, are persons in 
such a sense that in the Federal courts they 
can be sued and sue in the language of the 
Revised Statutes. Is the chief at the head of 
his tribe a person in the legal sense? And, 
next, is a single Indian, without any tribal 
connection, a person in such a sense that under 
the United States law he can be held to his 
duty or obtain justice when he is wronged? 
These two inquiries, we think, will be answered 
affirmatively; and if they are, everybody sees 
what an immense advantage will be gained in 
the cause of the amelioration of the condition 
of the Indians. The American Constitutional 
distinction between person and citizen, under 
national law and the rights which the Constitu- 
tion guarantees to all persons, however hum- 
ble, are the Ithuriel spear by which the Indian 
ring, squatting like a toad at the ear of care- 
less officials in Washington, as Satan squatted 
at the ear of Eve, must be plerced through all 





its hideous disguises, and made to appear what 
it is, a colossal conspirator and fiend. By this 
same distinction between cilizen and person 
the more diffieult part of both the Indian and 
the Chinese questions may not improbably be 
carried far toward solution. ' 

Tlook Into the faces of this Indian maiden 
and of this chieftain, and I hardly dare to 
bring to them the pain of announeing that the 
brother of Standing Bear has been shot like a 
dog for asserting the rights Joseph Warren 
maintained on this platform. We are told the 
Poncas are satisfied in the Indian Territory. 
They are so satisfied that they die to leave it. 
This brother was an elected chief, a younger 
man than he who sits before you. But when 
the Cheyennes offered to give horses to the 
Poncas in place of those that had died, the 
Poncas were, of course, anxious to visit the 
CheYennes, They could not obtain permission 
todoso, A few of them, led by the brother 
of this chieftain, went away without permis- 
sion; and in course of the difficuly which 
followed he was shot. 

I had hoped that Standing Bear would ad 
dress you in this house. Whether he will con 
sent to do so I cannot now tell; and we, per- 
haps, ought not to ask him to speak. If any 
of you remain to shake hands with him, I am 
sure you will offer him sympathy in his bereay- 
ment. But he is here to-day, and will be else- 
where in the state and nation, to represent 
simply the proposition that a laborer has a 
right to the fruits of his own toil, and that a 
person, however humble, is protected by the 
laws of the United States. 

It will be little creditable to the civilization 
of patriotism, to say nothing of the Christian- 
ity of our opulent cities, if the four or five 
thousand dollars needed for the purpose of 
testing the cause of Standing Bear before the 
Supreme Court cannot be swiftly secured. It 
has been proved by actual trial that the young 
woman who read to me White Eagle’s letter 
needs only to look upon a Boston or a Chicago 
assembly, or upon a Beacon Street parlor 
gathering, to awaken enthusiasm for the cause 
of her oppressed people. As soon as she left 
me, she went to the market at Omaha and sold 
her pony to help on the suit in support of the 
rights of Standing Bear and of the not vanish- 
ing numbers of American Indians whom he 
represents. She affirms that, if because she is 
an Indian she has no rights which the law will 
protect, and if she and her brothers and sisters 
are to be subject to the orders of Indian in- 
apectors and removed to the fever jungles of 
the South, or to any other place that caprice 
and cupidity may suggest, she, rather than 
live in the constant.fear of such a fate, will go 
to Canada and claim the protection of the Brit- 
ish Government. 

Many of the Indian chiefs on the Plains are 
men of great natural ability. They know as 
well as any one that the game on which they 
subsisted has gone, never to return. They are 
anxious to learn the process of agriculture. 
They wish to send their children to school. 
They not infrequently ask for Christian mis- 
sionaries. But nearly every time a tribe has 
attempted to raise stock and to improve land 
they have been removed from their possessions 
by some Indian inspector, and robbed of all 
they had, or of the best part of it. If they refuse 
to go, the soldiers are sent to force them; and 
thus our Indian wars originate. Cicero, in his 
oration against Verres, used no denunciations 
too scathing to be merited by the plunderers 
who have fleeced the Indian tribes in a manner 
as ghastly and infamous as that which history, 
in the case of the Roman proconsuls, holds up 
in perpetual crucifixion. 

You ask what {is the trouble? Money. There 
are seventy four Indian agencies in the United 
States. There are ten or more officers in each 
ofthe agencies. Here are seven or eight hun- 
dred of the people’s offices which are within 
the gift of certain powers, who, of course, are 
very much moved by the chance of gain. Iam 
not here to recite all the hideous proceedings 
of the Indian ring. This chieftain is a man. 
If you prick him, he will bleed. If I had the 
typical Indian agent here, I should not say he 
isaman. Heisananimal. If you prick him, 
he will not bleed! [Applause and laughter. ] 
The Indian agent has been pricked and again 
and again lacerated by public discussion. 
There ia nothing that will harm him but the 
smiting of a thunder-bolt through and through 
—his purse! [laughter and applause]—till at 
last this infamous system is exploded by the 
indignation of aChristian people. [Applause.] 

Lyman Beecher’s clock from Bowdoin-St. 
church hangs yonder on the wall, and it tells 
me to pause; but if Lyman Beecher were here 
he would tell me to proceed. I offer these 
resolutions, which I believe have the approval 
of all who are on the platform, and I ask you 
to pass them, in order that this audience may 
help swell a little the indignation with which 
the proceedings of unscrupulous men in the 
Indian ring, which have seemed to receive too 
much countenance from Washington, should 
be met by America. Only on one other occa- 
sion have I asked this audience to pass resolu- 
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tions; and that was when the Sabbath was in 
danger at the American Centenntfal Exhitition. 
I move the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions, as the sense of this Boston meeting, in- 
cluding many ministers, teachers, and other 
educated men: 

1, Resolved, That Congress should pass a law 
under which petante may be issued to Indians 
for lands, making the homesteads of Indians 
inalienable for life, and free from taxation for 
a period of years long enough to permit them 
to become civilized and fairly acquainted with 
their responsibilities, before they can freely 
dispose of their property. 

That resolution, if you please, does not call 
for immediate citizenship for Indians; forI 
fear,as Carl Schurz has said, that in many 
cases such rapid transition to the state of self- 
protection would end in idleness and vagrancy, 
or expose the weaker Indian to the danger of 
being plundered, as he has been again and 
again when thus gifted with a patent of his 
own. Several councils in the states where 
Indian reservations are numerous have petti- 
tioned Congress to grant patents, and make 
them inalienable fora certain term of years, 
in order that the owners may not be cheated 
out of them by land-sharks, lumbermen, 
miners, or unscrupulous agents. 

2. Resolved, That the laws relatiug tu lodian 
affairs should be so revised and enlarged that 
the Indian may become amenable to civil laws, 
and that patents of land in severalty may be 
issued to them. 

You cannot protect a title unless it exists, 
I believe the Poncas are the only tribe in the 
United States that have a good deed, without 
any reversionary clause of which evil men can 
take advantage. It is said that railways are 
run through the Indian Territory, and lands 
now granted to corporations to be occupied 
when the Indian title is extinct. We are soon 
to run six railways through the land of the 
Sioux. There will be trouble there under the 
old deeds. What this resolution calls for is 
that there should be, by congressional action, 
such a change in our laws that deeds without 
any reversionary clause may be given to the 
Indians who deserve them. Of course, the 
right of inheritance should be secured to 
Indians by public law, and the demoralizing 
system of giving rations to able-bodied but 
idle men abolished as soon as practicable. 

8. Resolved, That the questions raised by the 
recent decision of Judge Dundy, in Nebraska, 
that the Indian is a person, though not a citi- 
zen, and that the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution gives to any person under the 

urisdiction of the United States the protec- 
ion of our laws, should be precisely deter- 
mined by a decision of the Supreme Court. 

4. Resolved, That, if the Indian be recognized 
as a person, amenable to civil laws, a great 
step has been taken toward the destruction of 
the infamous Indian rings which have plun- 
dered the tribes,’ and, therefore, tow the 
prevention of Indian wars, with all their ex- 
penditures of treasure and blood. 

5. Resolved, That, to obtain such a decision, 
we believe it desirable to press the rae of 
the Ponca Indians, as represented ~ tanding 
Bear, their chief, and to secure the decision of 
the case by a full bench at Washington. 

6. Resolved, That we recommend to the con- 
fidence and philanthropy of the public the 
committee already appointed in Boston and 
Omaha, and represented by the Rev. A. F. 
Sherrill, in the latter city, and by his honor 
the mayor in Boston, to take in hand the col- 
lection of funds for the expense of this appeal. 

After these resolutions had been adopted 
unanimously, Mr. Cook continued : 

Joseph Warren is not the only ghost who 
has sympathy with this chieftain and with this 
Indian maiden. John Eliot seems to be pacing 
to and fro on Nonantum hill yonder; and were 
Warren and Eliot here in the flesh, I think 
they would give right hands to this maiden 
and to this chieftain, and at the same moment. 
their left hands to us all, to draw us into their 
own advocacy of American historic principles, 
and into that work of aggressive evangelization 
of which Eliot’s name fs a synonym. Where is 
the American Church, that the whole New 
England zone does not flame with indignation 
at the wrongs of the Indian tribes? Boston 
flames. Omaha flames. The two ends of the 
zone are bright. Nay, the New England zone 
extends to the Pacific. Oregon flames; for her 
bishops and preachers years ago passed resolu- 
tions almost identical with those in which you 
have just embodied your demands. In the 
name of the brightest zone of American civil- 
ization, 1 give Joseph Warren’s right hand to 
this chieftain. [Applause,] 1 ask him to 
shake hands with me in his name, as 1 express 
the sympathy of this audience [shaking hands 
with Standing Bear]; and I give my right hand 
to this young maiden, and tothis philanthopist 
I give my right hand, and-we unite with War- 
ren and with Eliot, and with our fathers, whose 
memory lingers in this house, in prayer that 
this appeal to the Supreme Court may succeed. 


Tue LEoTURE. 


A little while ago we were not in the world, 
and a little while hence we sball be here no 
longer. This is arithmetic. This is the clock. 
Demosthenes advises that every public speech 
should begin by an incontrovertible propo- 
sition, and surely it ie scientifically incontro- 








vertible that we are to go hence soon. De 
Tocqueville says that you will in vain try to 
make any man religious who has no thought of 
dying. The arithmetical certainty that we are 
going hence is, therefore, not merely an arith- 
metical, but a religious truth as well. My pur- 
pose is to imagine myself in solitude before 
Almighty God, and, with no guidance but the 
culture of this world, to seek for peace. The 
ambition of intellectual men has been in past 
ages to acquire power, or wealth, or social 
position. The serene secret truth about the 
deepest intellectual life of our age is that it 
wants peace, and the loftiest human ambition 
inside the circles of culture I suppose to be 
fastened to-day on the question: How can a 
man attain harmonization with his entire en- 
vironment and obtain peace face to face with 
reality? The characteristic of our age is a 
passion for scientific research. We love to 
stand face to face not with guesses, but with 
certainties, and this especially in the supreme 
moments of speculation and of life and death. 

Here is a house filled with historical pres- 
ences, and I could easily imagine myself in 
high company were [ alone in this temple and 
completely shut away from man, as in the 
closet of devotion, Let me imagine myself 
alone with the fathers who were gathered tu 
their fathers, as you and I are sure to be 
gathered to ours. It is no guess, it is an arith- 
metical certainty that we too are sojourners, 
and that on earth there is no abiding. I am 
alone, and shall not here be disturbed by the 
sneers of any superficial culture. I know that 
very few men begin to Jabor for themselves 
until they are twenty-five years of age. There 
are very few who continue such labor after the 
seventieth year. Now between the twenty- 
fifth and seventieth year of my life I shall have 
forty-five years. Suppose I throw away in 
each year fifty-two days for Sundays, thirteen 
for vacation, illness, aud other interruptions. 
I have three hundred days left in each of the 
forty-five years—that fs, 18,500 days before I, 
in all human probability, shall be gathered to 
the fathers. If I have strength to labor ten 
hours of each day, I havein the whole mature 
part of my life only 135,000 working hours. 

Onward storms my strong-limbed race, 
Pause for me ts nigh; 

Long on earth will men have place, 
Not much longer L. 

Thousand summers kiss the lea, 
Only one the sheaf ; 

Thousand springs may deck the tree, 
Only one the leaf; 

One, but one, and that one brief. 

We go hence, and in our solitude we perceive 
another certainty—that we wish to go hence in 
peace, I stand here alone in my soliloquy with 
the spirits about me. My purpose now is to 
look abroad upon the present attitude of cul- 
ture, and to see what 1 must believe as to the 
conditions of my peace beyond the vail. 

Asa whirling waterspout on the sea drops a 
portion of itself now and then into the great 
deep, and draws up another portion into the 
clouds, so philosophy in our age appears to be 
dividing itself between theists and anti-theists; 
between those who yet believe in a personal 
God and those who drop down into material- 
{sm and pessimism and intellectual despair. 
Here, for instance, is pantheism, which a few 
years ago in Germany was like the waterspout, 
surrounded with vapor. We knew not whether 
there was any spout at all there; nor whether 
there was anything firm in the cloud. The 
vapor has cleared away, and philosophy of the 
right Hegelian wing has lifted itself out of 
the clutches of mere airy speculations. There 
is a system of thought now in Germany called 
concrete theism; and there is another system, 
call pessimism, which has dropped down into 
pure materialism. The doctrine of Schopen- 
hauer and of Hartmann is that this is the worst 
of all worlds; or, if it is not the worst, then it 
is so bad that it would have been better ff it 
had never been created, and that the supreme 
aspiration of the human race must be for ex- 
tinction. This, literally, is the outcome of 
Malthusianism and materialism, whose prin- 
ciples naturally run into pessimism, and end at 
last in the name of culture and absolute de- 
spair. That is the lower part of the water- 
spout which has fallen; and here is the upper 
part—-conerete theism. Why, of late that 
upper waterspout has hung over Concord, and 
sent down healing drops upon what were once 
pantheistic sands. We have reason to revere 
Concord as a teacher of theism, and even of 
Christian theism, if we may take as correct the 
representations of the principal lecturér at the 
Concord School of Philosophy. 

What I wish to insist on is that all over the 
world culture is dividing itself into a higher 
and a lower school. Even this low water- 
spout, sucked up by the turmoil of hurricanes 
of speculation in our time—this muddy column, 
called free religion and liberalism—is separat~ 
ing itself, thank God! from libertinism. You 
have at Cincinnati, for instance, a convention 
of liberal leagues calling for the abolition of 
all American law against the transmission of 
infamous matter through the mails. You have 
here in Boston an iufidel paper running red, 
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crooked thunderbolts through the record of 
that convention at Cincinnati. You have a 
small minority of the infidel leagues of the 
United States lashing the vast majority for 
their barbarism, for their libertinism, as dis- 
tinct from liberalism. Even with these mud- 
columns, we see that the characteristic divis- 
ion of our age is taking place between the 
upper and the lower range of thought: the 
lower, where there is a denial of all personality 
in God and of immortality in man; and the 
higher region, Where immortality is certainly a 
hope and the personality of God a firm belief. 
That mud-column, dropping down an Inger- 
soll into the depths, and lifting up an Abbot, 
stained water though it be, to the top [ap- 
plause]—I will speak of it with reverence, 
although it be stained, even while sucked into 
the clouds. Fasten your attention on these 
divided spouts, as characteristic of our time. 
The whirlwind passes over the great deep, and 
men are taking sides either with the nether or 
the upper powers. 

Mr. Emerson came before us at first as the 
representative of the Hegelian vapors. 1 shall 
not venture too much in asserting that his. 
early literary career was under the influence of 
pantheism. 

1, ‘* This deep power in which we exist, and 
whose beautitude is all accessible to us, is not 
only self-sufticing and perfect every hour, but 
the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer 


and the spectacle, the subject and the object, 
are one.”’ ; 

2. ‘‘The larger experience of man discovers 
the identical nature appearing through them 
all. Persons themselves acquaint us with the 
impersonal. In all conversation between two 
persons, tacit reference is made, as toa third 
party, to a common nature, That third party, 
or common nature, is not social; it is imper- 
sonal, it is God.”’ 


8. “Of the universal mind each individual 
is one more incarnation. All ite properties 
consist in him.” 


4. “Iam owner of the sphere 
Of the seven stars and solar year, 
Of Ceesar's hand and Plato’s brain, 
of Lest Christ’s heart and Shakespeare's 
strain. 


This is the pantheism of Mr. Emerson’s 
earlier essaye, nor did he fail to derive from it 
dangerous inferences in morals. 

5. “No law can be sacred to me,’’ says our 
author, ‘but that of my own nature. If | 
am the devil’s child, I will live from the 
devil. Good and bad are names very readily 
transferable to this or that. The only right is 
what is after my constitution ; the only wrong, 
what is against it. A man is to carry himself, 
in the presence of all opposition, as if every- 
thing were titular and ephemeral but he.’’ 

6. ‘One man thinks justice consists in pay- 
ing debts, and has no measure in his abhor- 
rence of another who is very remiss in this 
and makes the creditor wait tediously. But 
that second man has his own way of looking 
at things.’’ 

7. “I hearsome reader say: You have ar- 
rived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an equivalence 
and indifferency of all actions, and would fain 
teach us that our crimes may be lively stones, 
out of which we shall construct the temple of 
the true God! Iam not careful to justify my- 
self.”” 

That is the position in which the upper half 
of this waterspout stood some years ago; but 
to-day it is surely worth ae as a sign of the 
times, and to me, in my solitude, gazing on this 
hurricane, it is a fact worthy of study, that Mr. 
Emerson proclaims himself now to be a theist ; 
and, although I do not call him exactly a Chris- 
tian theist, I do believe him to be a theist of 
the most unapologetic and audacious kind. 
[Applause.] Itishardly ten years ago, how- 
ever, since the learned and eloquent author of 
‘‘ Half Truths and The Truth” taught at An- 
dover that Mr. Emerson {s a pautheist. 

“A writer who declares that persons are 
‘poor empirical pretensions,’ ripples on the 
ocean of real being; who says that subject 
and object, the seer and the thing seen, are 
one; who affirms that the personal brings us 
to the impersonal, which is God, or the sole 
reality—this writer must be set down as a pan- 
theist, or lanruage may mean just the opposite 
of what it plainly asserts, and Hegel himself 
was not a Hegelian, nor Spinoza a Spinozist.”’ 

This language was just at the time. The 
scene to-day has changed, and the change is 
worth noting. Mr. Emerson’s life-long neigh- 
bor, Mr. Alcott, before an audience at Ando- 
ver, not many evenings since, called him, in 
my hearing, not only a theist, but a Christian 
theist; and not only a Christian theist, but in 
the full sense of the words a Christian theist. 
At any rate, the Concord School of Philosophy 
wishes to be considered theistic in the full 
Christian sense; and that is a circumstance 
worth attention. God be thanked that I have 
lived to see Christian theism, or what calls 
itself such at Concord, shake hands with 
Orthodox theology at Andover and elsewhere ! 
{Applause. } 

Here is Mr. Emerson’s greatly changed pres- 
ent language (North American Review, May 
and June, 1878, essay on ‘‘ The Sovereignty of 
Ethics’’): 

1. “A new Socrates, or Zeno, or Sweden- 
borg, or Pascal, or a new crop of geniuses like 
those of the Elizabethan age, may be born in 
this age, and, with happy heart and e@ bias for 
theism, bring asceticism, duty, and magnenim 
ity into vogue again.” .: 

®. “TI confess our lates generation appears 





ungirt, frivolous, compared with the religions 
of the last or Calvinistic age: There was in 
the last century a serious habitual reference 
to the spiritual world; running through diaries, 
letters, and conversation—yes, and into wills 
and legal instruments also—compared with 
which our liberation looks a little foppish and 
we cyt 

. “A sleep creeps over the great functions 
of man. Enthusiasm goes out. In its steada 
low prudence seeks to hold society staunch ; 
but its arms are too short Cordage and 
machinery never supply the peace of life. 

4, *‘Luther would cut his hand off sooner 
than write theses against the pope, if he sus- 
pected that he was bringing on with al) his 
ae the pale negations of Boston Unitarian- 
sm. 

5. “You say: ‘Cut away. My tree is 
Ygdrasil—the tree of life.’ He interrupts for 
the moment your peaceful trust in the Divine 
Providence. Let him know by your security 
that your conviction is clear and sufficient, 
and if he were Paul himself you also are here 
and with your Creator.” 

6 “ Virtue is the adopting of the universal 
mit d by the individual] will. Character is the 
ha it of this obedience, and religion is the 
ac ‘ompanying emotion—the emotion of rever- 
er.ce, which the presence of the universal mind 
ever excites in the individual.” 

7. “lisa sort of proverbial dying speech of 
scholars--at least, it 1s attributed to many— 
that which Anthony Wood reports of Nathan- 
iel Carpenter, an Oxford Fellow: ‘It did re- 
pent him,’ he said, ‘that he had formerly so 
much courted the maid, instead of the mis- 
tress’ (meaning philosophy and mathematics), 
‘to the neglect of divinity.’ This in the lan- 
guage of our time would be ethics.” 

That does not sound like the roaring of the 
earlier half of the history of this erystalline 
Houid pillar with vopor around ft. 

Most emphatically, at this hour, Concord, 
which once taught pantheism at the lips of 
Mr. Alcott, asserts theism. Channing sald fn 
1841, of the school of transcendentalists in this 
city, that very few of them were consctously 
pantheists; but that he had heard pantheism 
from Mr. Alcott, who, as the nation knows, 
now teaches theism. There has come upon 
Eastern Massachusetts such a change that to- 
day, if Iamto be serious in my solitude, if I 
am not to take the side of superficality and 
coarseness, {f [ am to be abreast of the loftiest 
thought in the tumult of our speculative age, I 
must believe in two things: that I shall go 
hence as a personality, and that on the other 
side of the grave I shall meet God asa 
personality. . 

Can I walk with him in peace unless I love 
what he loves and hate what he hates? We 
desire certainty. My passion, I hope, is alove 
of reality. And I am beginning here and now, 
far off and with propositions that I hope are 
incontrovertible, a justification of my belief 
that without similarity of feeling with God I 
can have no peace in his presence, and also of 
my conviction that without some screen to 
shut off from my conscience and the sight of 
God my record in the black paat I cannot be 
harmonized with that record. Slowly I wish 
to lead you on from point to point of absolute 
certainty, till we see whether Tennyson was 
right, in his “‘ Palace of Art,’”’ in representing 
culture as leading to despair. IT shall assume 
from this point that we agree with the higher 
and not with the lower schools of discussion ; 
and that we take as ours this loftier range of 
thought, which asserts theism and has immor- 
tality asa hope. Assuming God and immor- 
tality, what can culture do to give us peace? 
This is a purely scientific question, and to the 
answer to it we shall listen in the future. 
(Applause. } 














Sanitary. 


CREMATION AND HEALTH. 


Te exposures made of the evils that had 
arisen from churchyards and the intramural 
interments of cities would probably not have 
attracted so much attention to cremation as it 
has received were it not that modern science 
and art succeeded in securing such perfect 
methods for its accomplishment. The pyre or 
ancient cremation, by which the body was 
burned in fire, was incomplete in its method, 
and so loaded the atmosphere with noxious 
gases that there could be little success from its 
advocacy. But now methods of sublimation 
and reduction, and especially the furnace of 
Dr. Wm. Siemens, now so extensively used in 
arts, give entirely a new aspect to the opera- 
tion, in itself considered. 

It is thus described: ‘The principle of the 
furnace is that of regenerative heat. Its 
essential parts are three chambers, called re- 
spectively the generator, the regenerator, and 
combustion-chamber. The fuel is placed in 
the generator—a species of brick oven—where 
it is burned, with a limited access of air, 
whereby a combustible gas is produced, con- 
sisting chiefly of carbonic oxide, nitrogen, 
and carburetted hydrogen. This escapes from 
the generator, and enters the regenerator 
ut a temperature of 150° to 200° Centigrade. 
This second chamber is of cubical shape, with 
walls of stone and the interior filled with a 
network of horizontal and vertical bars. By 
‘contact with the combustible gases, the cham- 








ber becomes so intensely heated that the gases 


is placed, at a temperature of 3,000° Centigrade. 
From this they pass to the chimney, through a 
second regenerator, where all noxious vapors 
from the corpse are consumed.” Reclam 
caused one of: these furnaces to be specially 
arranged for purposes of cremation by the con- 
struction of an apartment above, from which 
the body could be lowered directly into the 
combustion-chamber. Of this method Prof. 
Reclam says: ‘‘ The body is lowered into an 
empty space, containing only air raised to 
white heat, in which it burns odorless and the 
ash alone remains. Heated air alone escapes. 
There {s neither vapor nor smoke, the combus- 
tion is so perfect.” By means of it, at a small 
expense, two hundred pounds of animal tissue 
have in the space of an hour and a half been 
reduced to white ashes, without sound or 
smell. ‘*When the coffin was consumed, the 
body appeared in its natural state, then red- 
hot, and at last appeared to be of translucent 
white. From this it crumbled into ashes. Up 
to the period of its entire consumption by the 


enter the combistion-chamber, where the body | 





flaines the process was merely as a rapid dry- 
ing up. After 78 minutes all organic matter 
was gone, and nothing remained but a small 
heap of ashes, which was conveyed away in an 
urn.” 

Bir Henry Thompson, in advocating this 
method, presents a picture of what takes 
place when now a dead body is lowered into 
the ground. It undergoes its process of com- 
bustion or resolution into water and gases ina 
way that ultimately has often greatly injured 
the surviving. Even when an outside locality 
is chosen, in a few years cities press upon it, and 
cellars and human dwellings have this soil- 
polluted ground as their basis. Dr. Gross has 
also recently described the hideous condition 
in which old graveyards are found when 
changed ; while others, by chemical examina- 
tion, have shown how often watercourses are 
contaminated, even at a distance. The ignis 
Jfatuus, too, of the graveyard is but a flicker of 
the more dangerous gases which mingle with 
the breath-giving air. To those who do not 
weigh the many-sided facts, we are not sur- 
prised that such presentation overcomes preju- 
dice and inclines some to accept the proposed 
methods, 

While, therefore, we plead for a respectful 
consideration of such views, and even for great 
liberty as to how the dead shall be disposed 
of, we confess that we greatly incline to seek 
escapes from the conclusions at which these 
scientists arrive. 

First of all, we have a ‘‘ decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind,” and shrink from any 
custom which the communis sensus, or general 
judgment of society, condemns. While this is 
not an estoppel of argument, it is legitimate 
if itleads to a successful inquiry for means 
which will remove present evils, without adopt- 
ing so radical a method. Next, we confess 
that civilization and Christianity seem to us so 
co-ordinated and so identified that a custom 
relating to death which has been so sanctioned 
in the Old and New Testament and which has 
with it so many sacred associations should not 
be talked of as merely a custom and a habit, 
and objections to ite continuance be classed 
merely as a sentimentality, While very re- 
spectful to those who advocate cremation, it 
must be felt that “‘dust to dust, earth to 
earth” has precedents and sanctions which 
ought to weigh mightily as real evidence of 
utility and expediency, and not to be get, aside 
by the zealous advocacy of those who are 
allured by its scientific practicability and by 
rea] evils of present sepulture. It must ever 
be remembered that this latter, which is the 
chief argument, is only tenable if it is shown 
that cremation isthe only satisfactory relief. 
In the light of recent facts and of the interest 
elicited in connection with the cremation dis- 
cussion, now within five years for a second 
time rife, we propose in another article to in- 
quire into other sanitary methods and into 
other sanitary applications, more practicable, 
which this wonderful furnace permits. 


Biblical Research, 


In the memoirs to accompany the new map 
of Western Palestine, on eve of publication by 
the British Fund, the introduction, forming 
a general history of the Fund from its origin, 
will be written by W. Hepworth Dixon Esq., 
chairman of the executive committee; the 
scientific account of the methods of the survey 
by the officer who carried out the greater por- 
tion of the work, Lieutenant C. R. Conder; 
the revision of architectural illustrations has 
been borne by Professor Hayter Lewis. 


....1t is a noteworthy fact that in the vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem, on the north side, the area 
occupied bythe Roman army under Titus is 
now the property of the Czar of Russia. On this 
quarter he has the title to all the hights com. 
manding the city, and his imposing structures 








there resemble nothing more than extensive 


barracks, provided with a strong fort at either 
end. Has this ground been selected and have 
such structures been erected from any such 
design as that of Titus? 


.-..In order to prevent infringement of 
copyright, and secure legal protection for its 
large amount of property now accumulated, 
consisting of maps, copyrights of books, draw- 
ings, sketches, photographs, . collections of 
coins, and other antiquities, the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund is proceeding to apply for reg- 
istration as a company with limited liability, 
selecting ten members of its general commit- 
tee to act in this legal capacity—a proceeding 
equivalent to our act of incorporation, 


.-..Since Sir Moses Montefiore induced his 
people to establish building societies for the 
erection of dwellings outside the walls of 
Jerusalem, no less than five hundred houses 
have been erected without the city, chiefly 
along the Jaffa road, which are occupied by 
Jews formerly shut up in the town. 


..--The entire new map of Western Pales. 
tive has been reproduced by the Ordnance Sur 
vey Department in the photo-zincograph pro- 
cess, and wight be published without further 
delay, but for the voluminous memoirs deemed 
necessary to explain and accompany it. 


....The smaller map of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund is well under way. The out- 
line is completely engraved and considerable 
progress has been made in the hill-shading. 


e 
Fine Arts. 

Turner's ‘Liber Studiorum’’ was a collec- 
tion of etchings which he issued as his own 
publisher, beginning in 1807, at irregular inter- 
vals, until January Ist, 1819, when seventy-one 
plates had been finished. Probably it was 
simply for lack of appreciation that the full 
number of one hundred was not completed. 
Although they are the most valuable monu- 
ment that Turner has left to his memory, they 
did not at the time find a market at five shil- 
lings each, and Hamerton says that hundreds 
of them were used to light fires with. Now 
these same impressions sometimes fetch as 
much asahundred dollars each and a com- 
plete proof set is scarcely attainable. Twenty- 
two of them have just been reproduced by the 
English, Autotype Company, from the collec- 
tion belonging to the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
and it is hoped that the others will also be re- 
produced, by the favor of those who own them. 





...-The discovery of another painting by 
Michel Angelo, if genuine, is an event, indeed. 
The Academy says that a picture is now on ex- 
hibition at Munich which is ascribed to him, 
and which good connoisseurs believe may be 
his. It represents a ‘‘ Piety” of the same 
character as the master’s statue, only that two 
angels flank the Madonna. Its authenticity 
ig rendered more probable from the fact that 
such a picture, hitherto lost, fs known to have 
existed, and is mentioned in a letter of Vittoria 
Colonna. The picture comes from Ragusa 
and was in the possession of one family for 
several centuries. According to them, it was 
painted for a bishop, a friend of Michel 
Angelo’s. Soexcellent an authority as Steinle, 
of Frankfort, bas pronounced in favor of its 
authenticity. 


....We bave previously made mention of 
the two first volumes of plates illustrative of 
the objects discovered in the earlier excava- 
tions at Olympia. There has just now been 
published Vol. III, with thirty-seven plates, 
relating to the discoveries of the winter of 
1877 and 1878. Among the sculpture repre- 
sented is the Hermes of Praxiteles, to which 
matchless work—probably the finest plece of 
sculpture in existence—there are given four 
plates. A number of plates are-given to the 
western pediment, including the central fig- 
ure—Apollo, Eurytion carrying off Deidamia, 
and portions of centaurs, Lapith, and nymphs, 
with a reconstruction, partly conjectural, of 
the whole. 


....The Olympia Exhibition, at Berlin, has 
just been reopened, after having been closed 
to rearrange the collections. The recently 
discovered fragments have been refitted in 
their places, so that the main groups present 
a@ more animated and complete appearance. 
The Nike has gained a foot, and the whole has 
a less fragmentary appearance. During the 
first four seasons among the discoveries at the 
Olympia excavations have been 1,328 pieces of 
marble and stone sculpture, 7,464 bronzes, 696 
inscriptions, and 3,085 coins. We are glad that 
the Boston Art Museum, and also Amherst 
College, have secured casts for their galleries, 


.---The Fall Exhibition of the American Art 
Gallery opened in this city last week. George 
Fuller’s ‘‘ Hannah’’ occupies the post of hon- 
or. It is a life-size figure of a young girl in the 





fields, A good marine by Mr. F. H. de Hass; 








two by Eastman Johnson—a “‘Girl Watering 
Plante’ and “ The Little Egg-Hunter,”’ a col- 
ored girl in the hay-mow, holding eggs; & 
large California landscape by Bierstadt, are 
among the more prominent pictures. A large 
pieture by Bridgeman, stil] in the custom- 
house, basa place reserved for it. 


«.+-It is believed that important portions of 
the frieze of the Parthenon may yet sleep in 
private cabinets in Burope. Mr. ©. T. Newton, 
of the British Museum, reports that portions 
have lately been found in the possession of 
varlous persons, and the casts have been added 
to fill up lacking parts in the originals in the 
Elgin Gallery of the British Museum. Some of 
them were purposely broken on the Acropolis, 
for ease in transporting, many years ago. 


--..At Richard’s Art Room, in this city, 
there is now on exhibition a collection of statu- 
ary by C. B. Ives, of Rome. It includes 
“Jephthah’s Daughter,’ “‘ Ruth,” “ Egeria,” 
“Pandora,” a bust ef W. H. Seward, modeled 
from life In 1857, and a dozen other works. 


...It is curious that-the Soctety of French 
Water Colorists, which has just held {ts first 
exhibition, has decided that its next exhibi- 
tion, in December, shall be of oil paintings 
exclusively. 


.eeeThe Dresden Gallery has lately pute 
chased a number of important pictures by 
modern artists, such as W. Leilfi, Th. Hagen, 
and Denischen. 














School and College. 


Some of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion séem to have very primitive ideas of in- 
struction, At their meeting on Wednesday of 
last week a controversy at once arose upon the 
subject of grammar and text-books of gram- 
mar. Commissioner Stephen A. Walkermoved 
that all text-books on the subject be dispensed 
with and that the teaching be done by oral 
instraction and example. He was supported 
by President Wood, who considered the teache 
ing of grammar from books an absurdity. It 
dwarfed the minds of pupils and was of no 
practical benefit. In the discussion the pet 
aversion of Mr, Walker and President Wood, 
Goold Brown's grammar, which is generally 
approved by the teachers, was attacked as an 
abomination and defended as the best of books, 
the members using very strong language to 
express their opinions. Messrs. Place, Wat- 
eon, Wickham, Traub, Walker, and Wood 
wanted the text-books dispensed with, but 
were outvoted. By a vote of 10 to 6 severa) 
grammars, Mr. Btown’s among them, were 
added to the list in the report. 





..-Stonyhurst, since 1704 the chief seat of 
Catholic education in England, t& to be rebuilt 
by the Jesuits, at an expense of over $500,000, 
The architecture of an old baronial mansion, 
with picturesque towers and mulMon, wil] be re- 
produced in ft, The Jesuits went to Stony- 
hurst when driven out of Liege, by the French 
Revolution. For a time they were the tenants, 
at a nominal rental, of the estate; but event- 
wally they purchased {t. It comprises more 
than 2,000 acres, the whole of which is farmed. 


....A clreular states that the Concord Sum- 
mer School will open for a second term on 
Monday, July 12th, 1880, and will continue five 
weeks. The lectures will be arranged in 
courses of five, in pairs, and by single leetures; 
and in each week there will be eleven. They 
will be given morning and evening, except 
Saturday evenings, on the six secular days, 
Among those who are expected to lecture are 
Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, D. A. Wasson, 
Prof. W. T. Harris, Julia Ward Howe, F. B. 
Sanborn, Anna C, Brackett, and the Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody. 


The Choctaw Nation, which nnmbers 
about 17,000 people, bas ferty schools and two 
academies. It also pays for the college educa- 
tion of twenty-two students in the States. 
The office of superintendent of education {ts 
elective and has been held bya Choctaw for 
four years. 


..«-Eton College, England, has established 
a factory—a building of three foers—in which 
various mechanical appliances are to be erect- 
ed, so that boys may be taught the practical 
use of tools. Here is one step in the progress 
of industrial education. 

..» Statistics show the number of freshmen 
ip Yale to be 228 ; Harvard, 209; Cornell, 125; 
Prineeton, 110; Amberst, 109; Dartmouth, 
84; Brown, 80; Williams, 70; Wesleyan, 60; 
Unien, 57; Rochester, 40; Madison, 40, 


-+e» There are 219 boys at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, representing three races, twenty-six 
states and territories of the Union; and four 
foreign countries. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 


Tue Kansas City Review of Science for October 
contains an address by Prof. B. F. Mudge, in 
which he takes ground that botany does not 
favor prevailing views of the evolution of 
species. He contends that dicotyledonous 
planvs came into existence at the beginning of 
the cretaceous age, without any predecessors 
connecting them with the vegetation of the 
preceding ages. They appeared suddenly, 
with the incoming of the cretaceous age, and 
what we regard as the most highly organized 
forms appear to have come at once into exist- 
ence. Among these he mentions magnolias, 
tulip trees, sassafras, prunus, pyrus, and 
others allied to existing species. He notes 
that, instead of progressing to new species by 
time, the genera are disappearing. Asin the 
sassafras, for instance, there were many 
species ; now only one exists in the United 
States, where in the same district there were 
once numbers. He then notes that the ex- 
{isting species is so like one fossil form 
that it can scarcely be distinguished, though 
so many thousand geological years bave been 
given {tin which to progress. Yet he thinks 
this sassafras must have bed the full benefit 
of many climatic conditions supposed to be 
the leading factor in inducing change. Re- 
ferring to climatic conditions, he refers to 
gentians, dandelions, and other plants that 
bave a wide range, from the Arctics to 
the Tropics, from high mountain - peaks 
to low sea-levels; and, though they must have 
been ages under these different conditions, 
they continue essentially the same. Another 
point he uses is, that in our meadows we find 
species of violets and of many other plants 
closely allied, and which the evolutionist 
would regard as from one common parentage, 
and yet they have evidently all been for ages 
under precisely the same conditions of envi- 
ronment. Finally, he lays much stress on the 
fact that within modern history no genus dis- 
tinct from an existing one has been known to 
appear, or even a distinct species, though what 
we call marked varieties—variation withio 
certain limits—may abound. It may be ob- 
served that Prof. Mudge’s arguments are rather 
against the manner of evolution than against 
evolution in some form. There are evolution- 
ists who believe that new furms spring into ex- 
istence by an inherent law, not definitely under- 
stood, suddenly and irrespective of external 
conditions; and there are others who by no 
means regard the line between monocotyle- 
dons and dicotyledons to be as definitely drawn 
as Prof. Mudge deems it to be. The leaves of 
lilies are not net veined ; but the petals, which 
are but transformed leaves, often are. And, 
egain, in ordinary dicotyledonous seeds there 
are often cases which hint that they have a 
monocotyledonous relationship. There can 
be no doubt of the unity of plan; and, though 
there may be many cases where no “ connect- 
ing links” are found, there are enough in- 
stances of such connection to warrant a search 
for them when they are missing. 


....Just now our sky has no comet in it. 
Those discovered by Hartwig and Palisa in 
August have vanished, and no new one has yet 
appeared. Biela’s comet, if still in existence, 
ought to be in sight now, and an earnest 
search is being made by several observers, in 
hopes of finding it. Probably most of our 
readers remember that this is the comet 
which in 1846 divided into two, and in 1852 
the two parts were found moving side by side, 
at a distance of more than a million of miles 
from each other, apparently without any 
mutual influence or recognition. Since then 
the comet has not been seen—either in 1859, 
1866, or 1872; though in November, 1872, when 
the earth crossed the track of the comet, she 
encountered a flock of meteors moving along 
its orbit, some six weeks behind the place 
where the comet ought to have been. Very 
probably the comet has .di<integrated and lost 
its identity as a comet; but this {s not yet ab- 
solutely certain, hence the importance of a 
thorough search this year. 


...-Jupiter has for some months now car 
ried a remarkable rose-colored spot almost 
motionless upon its surface. This spot is a 
long oval, a little less than 30,000 miles in 
length and about 10,000 wide, situated about 
40° south of the planet’s equator. When first 
seen, in July, 1875, by Professor Pritchett (of 
Glasgow, Mo.), it was much shorter than now 
and appeared to have a rapid motion over the 
planet’s surface. In October and November it 
seems to have disappeared or been covered 
up; but during the past summer and autumn 
has reappeared, changed in form, but retain- 
ing its brilliant color and almost motionless 
and permanent. What it ean be it is very 
hard to say or even to conjecture; for its pres- 
ent permanence and immobility are in striking 
contrast with its earlier behavior and with 
that of the other features of the planet's 
markings. 








THe mission of the Scottish United Presby- 
terian Church in Kafirland kas now ten mis- 
sionaries, ten or eleven central stations, about 
thirty outstations, native evangelists and 
schoolmasters, severa) hundred scholars in day 
schools, and a considerable number of commu- 
nicants. The mission, however, has had a 
trying history. In 1857 it had almost died out, 
and two missionaries were sent out to revive 
it. Since then it has been a living mission, 
now prosperous and now discouraging. The 
missionaries have labored chiefly among the 
Gaika and Galeka tribes, who are located on 
both sides of the Kei River. In 1877 a war 
broke out between these tribes and the neigh- 
boring Fingoes, who had excited their jeal- 
ousy by the favor with which they were treated 
by the British colonial authorities. Two of the 
mi sionaries laboring in the Trans-Kei among 
the Galekas were ordered to leave at once by 
the colonial authorities, which they did, re- 
ceiving no little kindness from Kreli, chief of 
the Gaikas. The missionaries were hurried off 
before they could pack anything up to take 
away. So much goods on the mission premises 
were lost when the houses were sacked and 
destroyed. The stations on the colonial side 
of the Kei were also reduced to ashes. 
Churches, school-houses, and the huts of 
Christians shared the same fate. Only two 
stations in Kafirland remained uninjured, 
while the Kafir Christians were scattered 
abroad. The rebellious tribes were soon sub- 
dued ; but as soon as the war was ended those 
Gaikas who had remained loyal were ordered 
to cross the Kel, an injustice which they felt 
most keenly. The whole Gaika territory was 
thus depopulated, save one station, which, at 
the earnest request of the missionaries, was 
allowed to remain undisturbed. Two of the 
missionaries crossed the Kel, and are laboring 
among the loyal Gaikas. How far shal] the 
Church submit to this arbitrary policy? The 
Presbytery of Kafirland holds a title to 600 
acres at one of the abandoned stations, Hen- 
derson,. And what about the mission property 
destroyed? Ought not damages be demanded 
of the government? These are questions 
which the missionaries are eonsidenng The 
mission has devoted itself exclusively to the 
native tribes, leaving the European settlers to 
other missions, and also solely to evangelistic 
work. The Synod appointed a deputation to 
visit the mission, and it is hoped that good 
results may flow from the visitation. One 
good effect of the war is the overthrow of the 
power of the chiefs, who exercised an untoward 
influence over the people, causing them to 
stick to their heathenish customs and to resist 
the Gospel. The self-supporting churches of 
the same denomination in South Africa 
urge that these missions be constituted into 
churches as s00n as possible and be put in the 
way of providing for themselves, thus reliev- 
{ng the Mission Board in Scotland of consider- 
able expense. 


....Beven years of earnest, intelligent, and 
unremitting labor have wrought admirable 
results in heathen Formosa. When Mr. McKay 
was sent to Northern Formosa by the Canada 
Presbyterian Missionary Board, in 1872,heathen- 
{sm reigned supreme there. Now there are 
seven schools, with 150 scholars, fifteen chapels, 
with as many trained native preachers, five 
trained helpers, two Bible-women, a hospital, 
and 268 communicants, {including eleven elders 
and five deacons. The number of hearers fs 
estimated at 2,000 Mr. McKay, in a recent 
letter, gives an account of a queer ceremony 
which took place near one of the chapels, at 
Toa-tin-tia, on the Tamsui River. A pole 40 
feet high was.erected and secured with guys. 
Through this pole, some six or eight inches in 
diameter, in holes made for the purpose, 86 
swords, three feet long, were thrust, the edges 
upward, and tightly wedged. The swords were 
about a foot apart. Seven furnaces, with burn- 
ing charcoal, were disposed of around the pole. 
A man who had wrought himself into a frenzy 
rushes out of an adjoining house, with blood 
streaming down his face and neck from gashes 
he had cut, and, walking barefoot over the hot 
coals of the furnaces, he ascended slowly the 
‘ladder of knives,” and descended the other 
side, and suddenly disappeared. This strange 
ceremony was for the purpose of appeasing 
the gods. Mr. McKay, standing in the crowd, 
pointed out the absurdity of the proceeding, 
and found that many concurred with him. 


...-The report on ‘the Lutheran Mission car- 
ried on by the General Council in India states 
that the number of baptized Christians {s 834 
and of communicants 171. There are 74 male 
and 42 female scholars in the schools The bap- 
tisms in 1877 numbered 38; those in 1878, not 
less than 47. The committee urge upon the 
Council the importance of enlarging the force 
of missionaries. They sent out one new man 
last year, and would have sent another if a 
suitable person had predented himself. 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


BISHOP, C. W. W., ord. at Marcus Hook, 
Penn. 

BRONSON, A. C., Patterson, N. Y., accepts 
call to Lebanon Conn. 

BURCHARD, Horace, died recently, at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

CARPENTER, J. M., removes to Burlington, 
N. J. 

CASTLE, Joun H., D.D., declines presidency 
Canada Literary Institute. 

CHESSHIRE, J. E., resigns charge Pearl-Street 
ch., Bridgeton, N. J. 

ENGLISH, J. B., Salem, Penn., resigns. 

GLEASON, T. C., North Conway, Mass., re- 
signs. 

GRAY, E. H., Shelburne Falls, Mass., accepted 
call to First ch , San Francisco, Cal. 

MAEDER, J. G., ord. in Lexington-Ave. ch., 
New York City, recently. 

MOXON, O. W., Canton, N. Y., died recently, 
aged 66. 

SIEGFRIED, 8., Jr., Norristown, Penn., died 
recently, aged 43. 

THOMPSON, C, J., Peoria, Il., resigns. 

VREELAND, P. S., inst. at Deposit, N. Y. 

WOODS, E. A., Providence, R. 1., will shortly 
resign charge Stewart ch. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BALL, J. A., Rio, accepts call to Potost, Wis, 

BARTLETT, J. H., lags aa Mass., 
accepts call to Reedsburg, Wis 

BECKWITH, G. A., Warner, accepts call to 
Harrisville, N. H. 

CAMPBELL, W. R., supplies Calumet, Mich. 

CHU1E, Epwarp, L., supplies temporarily ch. 
at Saugus, Mass. 

FURBUSH, E. B., inst. in First ch., Lockport, 

” 

GREENWOOD, Wo., Haverhill, Mass., with- 
draws his resignation, on advice of council. 

HARTLEY, Jon, serves at Dwight, M., one 

ear. 

HERNERT, Jonn, Stoughton, Mass., returns 
from Europe. 

KELSEY, Frank D., closes his labors at Attle- 
boro Falle, Mass. 

KIDDE, 8. T., Saugus, Mass., resigns. 

LEAVITT, J. G., New Gloucester, Me., dis- 
missed. 


MOSES, L. H., accepts call to Rose Creek, 
Minn. 

NORTHROP, H. D., Hartford, removes to New 
Haven,.Conn. 

SARGENT, Bensamin F., Paxton, [ll., dis- 
missed. 


SMITH, H. B., Staffordville, Conn., becomes 
acting pastor at South Amherst, Mass. 
TRACY, MELviLLe M., installed pastor of 
Pilgrim — Church, Duluth, 
Minn., Oct. 28th. 

ZABRISKIE, F. N., D.D., Wallaston Hights, 
Mass., dismissed, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BEECHES, W. A., ord. and inst. at DeKalb, 
N.Y. 


CRUM, J. H., settles at Gloversville, N. Y. 

CUNNINGHAM, C. E., ord. and inst. at Eiiza- 
beth, N. J. 

GREENE, II. M., Lecompton, Kan., supplies La 
Cygne, Fontana, and Brooklyn, Kan. 

MATHEWS, Geonrce D., dismissed by Presby. 
tery of New York to Presbytery of Quebec, 

McMILLAN, Jon, D.D., called to Mount 
Pleasant, Penn. 

SELWYN, Henry Tawa (Sioux Indian), ord. 
at Yankton Agency, D. T. 

SHEARER, F. A., D.D., accepts call to Colfax 
lowa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

CLARK, Aurrep 8., New Milford, Conn., ac- 
cepts cal] to Calvary ch., New Orleans, La. 

CRAIG, W., Trinity ch., Montreal, Canada, 
resigns. 

CROSS, J., D.D., accepts call to Canton, Miss. 

LOCKWOOD, Henry, Pittsford, N.Y., resigns, 

MEAD, Cuarues H., Laurel, Del., becomes 
ass't minister Ch. Epiphany, Washington, 
D.C. , 

MORGAN, BrackuHotst, Port Chester, N. Y., 
resigus. 

PALMER, Cnrarues J., officiates temporarily 
at Bangor, Me. 

PITTENGER, I. McKenvreE, ord. to diacon- 
ate at St. Paul’s, Cleveland, O., Oct, 26th. 

STERRETT. J. MacBRIbE, accepts call to rec- 
torship St. James’s, Bedford, Pa. 

STUBBS, Francis H., accepts rectorship 8t 
John’s, Waverly, Md. 

TAYLOR, E.nert B., becomes pastor Holy 
Trinity, Detroit, Mich. 

WETMORE, Georce B., BD.D., removes to 
Thomasville, N. C. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


BROWN, 8. P., accepts call to Martetta, Penn. 

GUMBERT. W. C., called to a new charge in 
Armstrong County, Penn. 

DERR, JosxHua Il., removes from Henry to 
Spring Bay, I. 

KENDIG, M. J., accepts call to Lancaster, 
and removes thither from New Alexan 
dria, O. 

KESTER, JoserH, removes from Canaan to 
Bucyrus, O. 

KOHLER, Puaon &8., ord. and inst. at Over- 
ton, Penn. 

REAM, 8., aceepts call to Arcanum, O. 

SEIPLE, H. F., inst. at Hilltown, Penn, 

WOLF, Sion, removes from Lewisburg to 
Blairstown, Penn. 
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The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR } NOVEMBER 23d. 
THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR.—Rev. 1, 10—20. 





NoTEs.—The Revelation was written in Pat- 
mos, an island of the Sporades Group, in the 
figean Sea, where St.John had been ban- 
ished and where he saw these visions. 
“ In the spirit.”—In a trance, under divine in- 
fluence. “* On the Lord’s Day.”—The first 
day of the week. This is the first and only 
time that the name of this day occurs. 
“ Jam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last ; 
and.”"—These words are notin the best man- 
uscripts, and have been introduced by copy- 
ists from other passages. “Write ina 
book.”"—On a parchment roll. The command 
seems to apply especially to the messages to 
the seven churches. “ Asia.”"—The east- 
ern part of Asia Minor. ‘* Unto Ephesus,” 
etc. These cities should be looked up ina 
Bible map. “* To see the voice.’’—That is, 
the person who uttered the voice. ** Seven 
golden candlesticks.”’—Seven is a common num- 
ber, whicb was often used as having a peculiar 
adaptation to sacred things. That came, prob- 
ably, from the seven days of the week, and so 
from the prevalence of seven in astronomy ; as 
the seven stars of the Pleiades, the seven stars 
of the Great Dipper; and the seven lumina- 
ries, including the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The candlesticks 
represent the seven churches addressed. 
§¢ A golden girdle.""—This girt about the breasts 
denotes royal power. The remaining descrip- 
tion is meant to figure Christ asin great glory, 
brilliancy, and purity. The sword was the 
emblem of power, ready to punish. “* The 
Sirst and the last.".—The one whose existence 
never began and never shallend. **Amen,.” 
—This word is an interpolation and should be 
omitted. - The keys of death and Hell.”— 
Rather, of Hades, the place of the abode of the 
dead. It means that Christ rules the dead, as 
well as the living, and can receive them in 
Hades or restore them tolife. “ The angels 
of the seven churches.””—Apparently, the pastors, 
although some good scholars prefer to under- 
stand the churches themselves as personified, 
or as supposed to be represented by some 
angel, who keeps special watch and guard over 
it. 









































Instruction.—There is in the Bible no com- 
mand to the Church to replace the Jewish Sab- 
bath, or Saturday, by another day. This tenth 
verse, however, recognizes that even in the life- 
time of John the day of our Lord’s resurrection 
had come to be celebrated so far that a special 
name (the Lord’s Day) had been invented to 
apply to it 

We should ever live under the influence of 
God’s Holy Spirit ; but the Lord’s Day 1s espe- 
cially appropriate to seeking it. Let us know 
that our Sabbath is not merely a rest. It 
should be also to us a day of spiritual refresh- 
ing. 

Christ cares for us that we shall have a rey- 
elation from him of his will. While this pass- 
age refers to a special message to these seven 
churches of Asia, yet in the Bible he bas taken 
care that we shall receive a much fuller rey- 
elation of himself. 

Christ loves his Church as a whole; but he 
also loves and cares for each one of them sep- 
arately. He loves the church in your town 
and village, and he has it on his mind, even as 
he had the Church in Thyatira or in Pergamos. 
The Jews had in their temple only a single 
candlestick, with seven branches; but Christ 
makes every Church a separate candlestick. 

We only hear of one church ina place. We 
do not hear of a Presbyterian Church, and a 
Baptist Church, and a Congregational Church. 
Our present system of denominations is not 
biblical. 

Jesus Christ in Heaven is very glorious. ‘The 
sufferings, the humiliation are all over. Itis 
pleasant to think of him as now a victor, even 
as we shall be victors in glory if we overcome 
as he overcame. 

Christ looked glorious because he was glort- 
ous. Character will show. If you are kind, 
you will look kind. If you are cross, you will 
look cross. Do not let a bad, sour, malicious 
expression ever get into your face, for it tends 
to become permanent. How beautiful we 
might be if every thought were always sweet 
and true! 

The Son of Man was seen ‘‘in the midst of 
the seven candlesticks.” Where else would 
he be, but surrounded by and caring for his 
churches? 

Those who have the vision of Jesus in his 
glory and majesty may well fall as dead before 
him. He is holy; we are sinful. He is 
mighty; we are weak. He hates utterly what 
is wrong; we commit it. No wonder we 
should fear him. ; 

But he said: “‘ Fear not.’? One who loves 
Christ need not fear. His sins are forgiven 
and he also hates them. He who liveth for- 
evermore has power to destroy sin. 





 Pevsoualities, 


It has often been said that Mr. Isaac Disraeli, 
the father of the present Lord Beaconsfield, 
was a Jew at heart, even when his family 
seceded from the synagogue. Whether this 
was 80 may be judged from the following oc- 
currence: On the occasion of the opening of 
the Reform Synagogue of British Jews in 
London, January 27th, 1842, the late Mr. 
Isaac Mocatta gave a dinner in honor of the 
event. Among the guests was Mr. Isaac 
Disraeli, who had been present at the conse- 
cration of the synagogue and had followed the 
services With much satisfaction, although he 
was unable to see the ceremonies, being at 
that time entirely blind. Mr. Disraeli was 
seated at the table between Mr. (afterward 
Sir) Francis H. Goldsmid and the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Marks, the minister of the new syna- 
gogue. The conversation naturally turned 
upon the synagogue and its prospects, and 
Mr. Disraeli, turning to the Rev. Professor 
Marks, said: ‘“‘If we had only had such a 
house of worship in our time, my family would 
never have left the synagogue.”’ 


-... That indispensable cantatrice, Patti, who 
eloped from her husband, De Caux, does not 
exactly like to see ‘her age published in the 
Paris papers in the following official form of 
registry: ‘‘Certificate of birth of Adéle- 
Jeanne-Marie Patti, born at Madrid, 6 Rue du 
Friencarral, and baptized at the parish church 
of St. Louis, Register of Baptisms, No. 42, p. 
158, verso. In the town of Madrid, district 
and province of the same name, April 8th, 
1843, I, Don Joseph Losada, vicar of the parish 
of St. Louis, solemnly baptized a female child, 
born at 4 o’clock of the afternoon of the 10th 
February of the present year, legitimate child 
of Mr. Salvator Patti, professor of music, born 
at Catania, in Sicily, and of Mme. Catherine 
Chiesa, born at Rome, the paternal grand- 
parents being Mr. Peter Patti and Mme. Con- 
ception Marino, natives of Catania, and the 
maternal Mr. Jobn Chiesa, born at Venice, and 
Mme. Louise Carelli, born at Marino, in the 
Pontifical States. Tothe child were given the 
names Adéle-Jeanne-Marie.”” Then followthe 
witnesses. 





....Mr. Henry J. Raymond tells a strange 
story of Martin Van Buren, with whom he 
happened to be a passenger on a train from 
New York to Washington, when an accident 
occurred very like one which on another draw- 
bridge very near the same spot lately resulted 
in the loss of one or two lives. He says: 
‘When we reached Newark, the train ran into 
the drawbridge, which was left open. Great 
damage was done, two were killed, and the 
whole train was saved from destruction only 
by the accidental giving way of part of the 
woodwork to which the coupling-chains were 
fastened. Mr. Van Buren was reading a news- 
paper when the accident occurred. The sud- 
den stop startled us all. He looked up, rose, 
went to the window, saw demolished cars, 
floating baggage, half a dozen persons strug- 
gling in the water, and one or two being 
hauled out manifestly dead, and very quietly 
reseated himself and resumed his paper. 
Query: Was this coolness indifference, cour- 
age, or heartlessness ?”’ 


...-Professor C. H. Toy, who was formerly 
professor of Old Testament Interpretation in 
the Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., but who was compelled to resign by the 
clamor against his exegesis of the fifth-third 
chapter of Isaiah, has removed to New York, 
for convenience of special study. He is the 
president of the American Philological 
Society and devotes himself especially to 
studies in comparative philology. It would be 
well if some such American scholar as he could 
give himself to the task of doing the work 
which Renan began—though he fell out 
by the way—of preparing a comprehensive 
comparative grammar of the Shemitic lan- 
guages. 


....John Blackwood, senior partner of the 
famous book-publishing firm of William 
Blackwood & Sons, of Edinburgh, who has 
just died, was born in 1818. He was manager 
of Blackwood’s Magazine from 1846, and well 
kept up the fame of the Tory magazine— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. It was this magazine 
which introduced serial novels. If John Black- 
wood was not great himself, he was the cause 
of greatness in others, which is one of the 
best encomiums of a good editor or publisher, 


.---lt is reported that our whilom corre- 
spondent, Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, preached 
two hours and eighteen minutes at a Georgia 
camp-meeting on Foreign Missions. He split 
the book-board, but, not discomfited, added, 
as it fell: ‘I wish I could break old prejudices 
as easy.’”’ 

....A daughter of Governor-elect Foster, of 
Ohio, was visiting in Atlanta, Ga., when tne 
news of her father’s election was telegraphed 
over the country. The young men of Atlanta, 


probably animated by a f conciliation, 
— ,» im honor of the 
even! 





ENDENT. 
Pebbles, 


‘Burigm has but one more trump,” says 
an exchange. Letus hope that it is the Angel 
Gabriel's. : 


-.-.An Irish lover remarked that it is a 
great pleasure to be alone—‘‘ especially whin 
yer swateheart is wid ye.” 


-e+elf a boy should catch hold of your ear, 
and ask if he had the wrong pig by the ear, 
would you answer yes or no? 


----A little girl, being asked by her grand- 
father where cotton grew, replied, with the 
greatest simplicity: ‘‘In old gentlemen’s ears.”” 


..- “It is always safe to learn, even from 
our enemies,” says the old proverb; but we 
don’t care to take boxing lessons from our 
enemy. 





....Acommercial traveler says that he found 
a dead oyster in some soup at a hotel, and a 
post mortem examination revealed the fact that 
the oyster died of grief, superinduced by a lack 
of company. 


...-A little girl of four years was recently 
called asa witness in a police court, and, in 
answer to the question what became of little 
giris who told lies, innocently replied that they 
were sent to bed. 


....A little boy went with a companion to a 
Ritualistic church. As they came out, he 
asked: ‘‘What are the candles on the altar 
for?’ ‘*To show the darkness which exists in 
the pulpit,’ was the suggestive reply. 


....A teacher asked: ‘‘ What bird is large 
enough to carry off aman?’’ Nobody knew; 
but one little girl suggested ‘‘alark.’””’ And 
then she explained: ‘‘Mamma said papa 
wouldn’t be home until Saturday, because he 
had gone off on a lark.” 


....A poem entitled ‘‘To My Mule,” in the 
Louisville Courter-Journal, closes with these 
lines: 

“So now, my mule, your matin nubbins munch, 
And I will trim your tail the while you lunch.” 
The sudden conclusion of the poem is very 

ominous of the fate of the author. 


.... Firat Visitor: “‘Ah! How have you 
been all this time?’’ Second Visitor: “‘ Well, 
not quite so well lately. I fancy, somehow, 
I’ve got a touch of the gout.” First Visitor 
(speaking feelingly): ‘‘ Fancy, my boy! H’m! 
If you had a touch of the gout, you wouldn’t 
fancy. You'd know.” 


.... THB NEw TENOR. 

He drew in his breath with a gasping sob, 
With a quavering voice he sang ; 

But his voice leaked out and could not drown 
The accompanist’s clamorous bang. 

He lost his pitch on the middle A; 
He faltered on lower D; 

And foundered, at length, like a battered 

wreck, 

Adrift on the wild high C. 


...-A green young man saw for the first 
time a school-girl going through some of her 
gymnastic exercises, for the amusement of the 
little ones at home. After gazing at her with 
looks of interest and commiseration for a 
while, he asked a boy near by: ‘‘ Has that gal 
got fite?’’ ‘ No,” replied the lad, contemptu- 
ously. “That’s gymnastics.’”’ “Oh! ’Tis, hey?”’ 
replied the verdant. ‘‘ How long has she had 
‘em ? ” 


....Miss Corson’s lectures on cooking had a 
singular effect upon the wife of a gentleman 
residing in Washington. The gentleman was 
awakened from a sound sleep about 2 o’clock 
in the morning by # flood of gas-light in the 
chamber, coming from the jets in the chan- 
delier, burning at full head. Standing over 
him, evidently in a somnambulic state, and in 
a pose closely resembling that assumed by the 
late Charlotte Cushman in the celebrated sleep- 
walking scene of Lady Macbeth, stood his wife, 
while in either hand and ominously flashing in 
the gaslight she grasped the mammoth carv- 
ing-knife and fork. Curious to know just what 
was going to be the dénouement of this singu- 
lar scene, he kept quiet while the lady solilo- 
quized : ‘‘ Hold the carver in an easy position 
in the right hand—thus.” And she dipped the 
point of the huge knife as gracefully as a fenc- 
ing-master in the broad-sword exercise. 
“Then,” continued the culinary student, 
bend slightly the left wrist and insert the fork 
in the breast of the turkey, one prong on either 
side of the breast-bone.’”’ And, suiting the 
action to the word, she was about to plunge 
the fork into my friend’s anatomy, about 
where the ribs join the sternum, when he 
caught and disarmed her, She drew back and 
glared at him for a moment, and then, pushing 
back the sleeves of her robe de nuit, pointed 
her finger toward him and exclaimed, ina loud, 
theatrical manner: ‘‘The only way to reach 
your husband’s heart is through his stomach!” 
Since that night this gentleman has slept in 
another apartment, with the door bolted and a 





stack of trunks piled up against is, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Mast of “ Books of the Week” 


Sor further notice. 
BUDDHISM IN VERSE.* 


Mr. Epwin ARNOLD is almost a new au- 
thor. Engaged in some civil service in In- 
dia, he has become saturated with the 
drowsy, melancholy, meditative spirit of 
the East and had given pledge of his in- 
sight in his ‘‘ Indian Song of Songs.” But 
it was hardly to be expected that from In- 
dia would come what we do not hesitate 
to pronounce the richest, sweetest, and 
strongest poem which has appeared for 
many months. If Mr. Arnold could com- 
pose it ‘‘in the brief interval of days 
without leisure,” we may hope for some 
grand fruits from the leisure days which 
we hope he may yet devote to the muse. 

Mr. Arnold’s subject is a great one, being 
nothing less than the Gospel of Gautama, 
the founder of the best religion that ever 
had its origin out of Judea—a religion 
whose precepts seem of superhuman lofti- 
ness, but of intensely human tenderness and 
love; the religion which was welcomed 
with gladdest acclaims by the poor; the 
religion which shivered the hands of caste, 
giving to all the brotherhood of common 
blood, pain, joy, and hope; and which, 
though afterward reconquered by the inferior 
Brahminism in India, maintained its sway 
over nearly all the rest of Asia, and is now 
the religion, as it has been for more than 
two thousand years, of a far larger part of 
the human race than has ever bowed to 
any other faith—corrupted, it is true, 
mixed with coarse superstitions, utterly for- 
eign to the simplicity of Gautama, the 
great Buddha; but who dare say that the 
same God who revealed his will to Moses 
and in Christ utterly denied any revelation 
to the millions of India and China? 

It is the story of Gautama, Siddfrtha, the 
holy Buddha—his birth; his education; his 
marriage; his tender-heartedness, which 
led his royal father to conceal from him 
every sight of woe; his escape from wife 
and palace, to live a begging hermit’s life, 
in search of that wisdom which should de- 
liver the world from its woes; his progress- 
ive enlightenment; his victory over the 
tempting powers of evil; his mission jour- 
neys; his return to his father’s home, and 
the conversion of his wife and of the king; 
his long life of saintly guidance; and the 
adages of the Four Truths and the Eight- 
fold Path, whose stages lead to the blest 
Nirvana, which may not be life, but which 
is not extinction. 


“Enter the Path! There is no grief like Hate! 
No pains like passions, no deceit like sense! 
Enter the Path ! far hath he gone whose foot 
Treads down one fond offense. 


“Enter the Path! There spring the healing streams, 
Quenching all thirst! thereJbloom th’ immortal 
flowers, 





Carpeting all the way with joy! there throng 

Swiftest and sweetest hours |” 

The story, with the exception of the 
Buddha’s doctrine, is told ina flowing blank 
verse. Itisfull of tender passages, which 
bring tears to the eyes, such as the tale of 
his sundering from his loved Yasédhara, 
and of his return to her, after his seven 
years of painful wandering and hermitage. 

What is very refreshing about this vol- 
ume is the lofty humane and moral feel- 
ing which infuses it. In these days, when 
Englishmen, inheriting all the wealth of 
Christian sentiment and devotion, fling it all 
away, and in sweetest lyrics maunder after 
a forgotten Paian Apollo, and know no 
inspiration of verse but the dead leaves 
from the garlands flung over biers, noth- 
ing but hopelessness, the death of the dead 
and the coming death which ends all, even 
as the Greek butterflies have flitted away, 
like Psyche, and gone, leaving behind only 
the shivering dread of the relentless fate—it 
is refreshing, we say, to see hope, honor, 
faith, devotion, sympathy, tenderness, self- 
{mmolation for human weal preached, 
though it come not out from a Christian, 
but a heathen mouth. Be still! we say to 
our rhythmical Morrises and Swinburnes, 
and let a Hindu teach you the supreme 
worth of goodness. 


Tus Liont oF Asis; or, The Great Renunciation. 
Being the life and teaching of Gautama, Prince of 
India and founder of Buddhism (as told in verse by 
an Indian Buddhist). By Epwut AaNoLp, M.A. Boberts 
Brother, Boston. 
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....New books of music continue to come 
from the press, but not many of them that are 
of much value. The most useful of then are 
those which contain the best selections. The 
Temple, by W. O. Perkins (Ditson & Company, 
Boston), contains about a hundred pages of 
anthems and charts, some of which are very 
good, and upward of 180 pages of rudi- 
ments and of light and easy music. The Star 
Singer, by 8. W. Straub (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago), has likewise a series of lessons 
in the elements of music, and a hundred and 
fifty pages of a strange medley of sacred and 
sentimental music, On one page one muy find 
“ Pussy’s in the Well,”’ on the next “Wait onthe 
Lord”; and the an'hem ‘Thanks be to God” 
is saidwiched between “The Musical Mu- 
seum”’ (including parts of such songs as *‘ Josh 
Kissed Me and J Kissed Josh’’) and ‘‘To the 
Chase."’ We see nothing in the book to com- 
mend. The Voice of Worship, by L. O. Emerson 
(Ditson & Co., Boston), has 175 psalm tunes, 60 
anthems, and as many more glees, with the in- 
evitable ‘“Teacher.”’ Choirs could find some good 
anthems in t. The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
Book, by George B. Loomis (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., New York), is the fifth book of 
s series designed for scholars of graded 
schvols, It has two marked excellencies: its 
elementary instruction is simple :nd plain and 
thorough; and its selections are corn the best 
composers of the English, German, and Italfan 
schools. Afason'’s Piano-Korte Technics, by W, 
Mason and W. 8. B. Mathews (Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston), is an elaborate system of finger 
trainiug, giving a treatise on the anatomy of 
the hand, showing by illustrations how the 
hands should be held, and furnishing a com- 
plete series of exercises adapted to the end in 
view. Some excellent instructions are given 
in the closing chapters on the best plan for 
daily prictice. The method of printing the 
acceuted notes in the exercises in the ordinary 
form, and of the rest in a diminutive size, like 
g ace notes, will not commend itself to weak 
eyes, 


.-» The Skin and its Troubles 1s another of 
the series of London Health Primers repub- 
lished by the Appletons. Like most of its pre- 
decessors, it bears the marks of an excellent 
condensation from a fundof expert know!l- 
edge The phy-iology of the ekin, its relations 
to health, and the means of keeping it in right 
condition are duly considered. The chapter 
on the care of the hair is also important. We 
are glad to see the caution as to the use of 
strong alkaline soaps, as these injure the skin, 
by making it rough, and the hair, by making it 
harsh. The circulation of such books tends to 
a better care of the pereon and to that cleanli- 
ness which is on the road to purity. There 
are many persons whose health would be 
greatly improved if they could every few weeks 
shed the entire skin, as do certain animals; 
but, as this is not practicable, wash and be 
clean is, and this book caa help them. 


«.+. The Ages before Moses is a volume con 
taining a series of twelve lectures by Dr. 
Gibson, of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Chicago (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). They are 
presented as the fruit of repeated study of the 
Book of Genesis during many years, and they 
present satisfactory and pointed answers to 
many of the current attacks on the ancient 
Scriptures. It would be too much to say that 
the defenses offered are always successful. 
For instance, regarding the universality of the 
Deluge, most readers will continue to believe 
that when the historian says that every man 
and every beast was destroyed there is no more 
reasin for restricting the expression to the 
beasts of a certain region than to the men of 
a limited district. But the lectures are inter, 
esting, nevertheless, 


-..-From the pen of Bishop 8. M. Merrill, of 
the Methodist Church, we have a book on The 
Second Coming of Christ (Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden). The different theories on the sub- 
ject are clearly and fairly stated, while the 
author’s own views are set forth with per- 
spicuity, but without offensive dogmatism. To 
enter on a statement of our opinions as to how 
far he has shown these views to be correct 
would be to go over the whole controversy ; 
but we can freely say that the work is well 
fitted to throw light upon the subject. One 
who does not accept all the writer's conclu- 
sions will yet have the matter placed so clearly 
before his mind that he will be assisted to 
form correct opinions. The little volume is 
well worthy of study. 


--.-After Death, What? (Bancroft & Co., San 
Francisco) is a little work by the Rev. W. H. 
Platt, rector of Grace church, San Francisco, 
in which, under the form of a dialogue be- 
tween a preacber and a skeptic, he seeks to 
show that the prevailing doctrine of the 
Church regarding hell and salvation is justified 
in the light of science and philosophy. The 
work is written with vigor and will confirm 
the falth of many. 


--»-Harper’s Young People.is the name of a 
new eight-page illustrated weekly, issued by 





Harper & Brothers for four cents a number. 
It opens well, with good pictures and very fair 
stories and articles; but with no indication 
whether original or taken from foreign sources. 
Both the story and the picture of *‘ The Golden 
Glove ’’ we would as soon have had omitted. 
The jokes are excejient and there is a good 
legerdemain article. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. have published the 
second volume—Joshua to Esther inclusive— 
of The Student’s Conwnentary, av abridged 
edition of the “Speaker's Commentary.” It 
would take some time to institute a full com- 
parison between this and other works of similar 
aims; but the one before us may demand an 
examination from the one who seeks a com- 
mentary for Bible-class, family, or private use. 


....Dr. Lyman Abbott’s commentaries on 
the first three Gospels have enjoyed great 
favor. ‘They are now followed by a Comment- 
ary on The Gospel According to St. John (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co). This work has the excellences 
of the preceding volumes. It is wel] planned 
and the plan is well carried out. The volume 
is a convenient one to handle and Is finely illus- 
trated. 


.... Thereecomes to our tablethe Lifeof William 
ZB igene Harward, by the Rev. Frank FE. Clark 
(Portland, Hoyt, Fogg & Dunham), thestory of 
a young Christian business man, soldier, 
traveler, and artist, whose carcer, containing 
nothing particularly striking, was yet a good 
exemplification of the virtues which give a 
glory even to every-day life. 


....Cassell, Petter & Galpin publish the 
Handy Commentary, edited by Bishop Ellicott. 
It fs announced asa Commentary for Schools 
and is an abridged reprint of Bishop Ellicott’s 
larger standard ‘‘Commentary,” containing, 
however, some new matter. Several volumes of 
the work have already appeared. 


....We have before us Discourres commem- 
orative of the life and work of Charles Hodge, 
D. D., LL. D., published by the Directors and 
Trustees of Princeton Seminary. They are by 
Drs. Paxton, Aiken, and Boardman. They form 
a worthy tribute to a great man. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Dr. Wo. M. TaYLor’s sermons will be pub- 
lished about Nov. 20th, by A. C. Armstrong & 


Son, of this city. 


Another college book, to be uniform with 
“The Harvard Book,"’ ts announced by Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. It is to be devoted to 
Princeton and will give the history of the col- 
lege In all ite departments, with sixty-nine 
heliotype illustrations, in one large quarto vol- 
ume. Thesame firm announce two new edi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and a new 
and cheaper edition of the ‘‘ Life and Letters 
of George Ticknor.” 


Biglow & Main are to issue for Chrismas 
times a number of very taking collections of 
Christmas music. Their “ Christmas Annual 
No. 10’ will contain a dozen uew carols, said 
to be by writers of the widest celebrity. In 
their ‘Christmas Service No. 2,” prepared by 
Dr. Vincent, there are appropriate songs and 
music, a8 well as responsive readings. Also 
they announce ‘‘ Santa Claus,’’ a new Christ- 
mas cantata, by so good a composer as W. 
Howard Doane. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Dot and Her Treasures. By L. T. Meade. 18mo, 
pp. 184. New York: Robert Carter & Bros... $1 00 
A Guide to Pomity Devotion. Containing a Hymn, 
a portion of Scripture, with reflections, and 
a Prayer for the morning and evening of 
every day Inthe year. Withan appendix of 
rayers and hymns on various su fects. By 
he Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. Large 4to 
m 


DD. EE, FIO. TROGREND.....,crccccravcessacssns : 500 
A Pocket Classical Dictionary for Ready Refer- 

ence. By Fred'k G. Ireland. 24mo, pp. 144. 

New York: G. P. Putnam's 8Sons............. 0m 


The Shakespeare Birthday Book. Edited by Mary 
F. P. Dunbar. 24mo, pp. 277. New York: 
ED SHIR cotenseciusen satinnintsoessa 0 

The Cross. By Charles F. Richardson. 18mo, pp. 
89. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 

Home Life in song, With the Poets of To-day. 
12mo, pp. 271. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
GOlph & CO... .ccccscccccseversevcsccccs denenecines 

Child Lore. Its Classics, Traditions, and Jingles. 
Edited by Mrs. Clara — Bates. 4to. Fall 
gilt. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co....,......... ; 


150 


3 00 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. For 
ading and Recitations. Edited by George 
Baker. 18mo, pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, Li cents. The 6ame.,...... ...ccscceseee 
Bhakespeare. A Blographic Zsthetic Study. B: 
Geo. H. Calvert. 16mo, pp. 212. The came. 
Castle Foam; or, The Heir of Meerechaum. A 
Russian Story. By H. W. French. 12mo, pp. 
871. Ds. ss oncvedinsesatescts esctubuneis 


Han; or, The First. Voy Round ¢ 
Meg id, By George M. Towle -16mo. pp. Pi 
The same 
Joe, and Other Boys. By J, T. Trow- 
ae Hy 16mo, pp. 802. The —— 
T rance Stories and Sketches. Illustrated 
emith peu and pencil. By Edward Carswell. 
12mo. pp. 80. New York: The Nat. Temper- 
rsfromaCat. Published by her Mistress 
for the benefit of all cats and the amusement 
of little children. By H. H, 6q. 16mo, pp. 89. 
Boston : Roberts Bros.........epesseseccessecees 
Bible for Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, 
eel Hebrew antiquities at Le den, and 
Dr. L. Hooykaas, = at Rotterdam. wit! 
the assistance of Dr. A. 


Knenen, professor of 
tl dosy at ls en. Vol.ILI.— Narrativ: 
St’the ew te Ag Prepared by Dr. 


Let 





Hooykaas. Authorized translation 
DP. 700. TROGRRS....0.0000 csesccrcess-veccceee 
Ralf-Hour Series. The Sunken Rock. A Tale of 
the Mediterranean. By George Cupples. 
82mo, pp. 81. New York: Harper & Rros.... 
Fistory of the City of ir 
Martha J. Lamb. Part I, Vol. IJ. Svo. pp. 58 
0” 


The Centennial Discourse delivered in West 
hampton, Mass., Sept. 84, 1878, on the One 
Hundredth Ann{versary of the Formation of 
the Church tn that Town. ye Clarke, 
D.D. Paper. Boston: Lee & pard 

Sense and Sensibility. A Novel. By Jane Aus- 
ten. (Franklin Square Library.) Paper. 
New York: Harper & Bros..........seseesseeee 

Insect Lives; or, Born in Prison. 
Paltard. . 16mo, pp. vill, 97. 
Robert Clarke & Co, 

The Mound-Builders. Being an account of a re- 
markable peonle that once inhabited the val 
leva of the Ohio and Mississippi ; together 
with an investigation into the archwology 
of Butler County, Ohto. By J. P. Maclean 
16mo, pp. 233. The same@..........60....0e eee ee 

Sibyl and the Sanphires; or, Trading tn Vanity 

air. Rv Clara F. Guernsey. 18mo, pp. 892. 
Pe eeaeigats : American Sunday-school 
MIR a cccccccdccccveccescsssovenesesosescocccces ‘ 

St. Nicholas, Scribner's Tin«trated Magazine for 
Girls and Boys, Conducted by Mary Manes 
Dodge. Volume VL 8vo, pp. 848. New York: 
Boribner & CO........ccccccccccccccccsevccseceses 

Berihbner’s Monthly. An I'Jnetrated Mecazine for 


800 


The Rertrams. A Novel. By Anthony Trollone 
(Franki'n Square Library.) Paper. New 
York : Harper & BYOB... .ccccccccccccccccscccces 

Why Another Sect? v. B.T. Roberta, A. 
M. 12mo, 821 pp. For rale bv N. Tibbals & 
fon, 87 Park Row, New York City. Price.... 


015 


125 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
For Advertisements of Newspapers and Pe- 
riodicals see page 18. 


c : assesses 
A LIFE WORTH LIVING. 
Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 

“This beautiful volume will be wel d and read 
with deep interest, as the record of a precious life.”— 
Observer 

“A noble record of one woman's Christian work."— 
S.S. Times. 

“Our American women of wealth, culture, and lef- 
sure should read these records of what haa been ac- 
complished by one of themsrelves.""— Mrs, ston. 


One vol., 12mo, with beautiful Portrait............ $1.50 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH @& CO., 
900 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH BT. 
Bent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & GO, 


Have Just Published: 
L 
DR. RICHARDSON’S 


“Ministry of Health.” 


A Ministry of Health, and other Addresses. By REN- 
Jamin Warp RichaRpson, author of * Diseases of 
Modern Life.” 

A Ministry of Health -William Harvev— 











CONTENTS : 
A Homily, Clerteo Medical—lLearning and Healtth— 
Vitality, individual and national—The World of Physte 
—Rvrtal, Embalming, and Cremation—Registratton of 
os lieaaaecalaaaaaaaa and Extra Alcoholic Intoxt- 
cation. 


1 vol.,12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
st] 


Dr. De Koven’s Sermons. 


Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. By James 
De Koven, D.D., late Warden of Racine Col- 
lege With an Introduction by the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, 8. T. D., Rector of Trinity Church of New 
York. 1 vol, 12mo0. Cloth. With Portrait 
Price, $1.50. 

The Inte Dr. De Koven's lofty character, his devotion 
to the cause of Christian education, the fervid elo- 
quence of his sermons have endeared him to man 
people. The present collection of sermons is desicned 
as a memorial volume, the entire profits from which 
are to be given tothe Memorial Endowment Fund of 
Racine College 

ul, 
Second Volume of “ Classical Writers.” 


Euripides. 


By J. P. Manarry, A.M., Fellow of Trinity College 
and Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Dublin. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


“Furiptdes” forms the second volume of the new 
series, edited by JOHN RicharRp GRrEN, under the gen- 
eral title of “CLassicaL WRITERS,” designed to consist 
of monographs on some of the principal ancient and 
English writers, whose works form subjects of study 
in our colleges or which are read by the general pub- 
lic. The first volume in the sertes was MILTON, by 
Stopford A. Brooke. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 AND 551 BROADWAY, New York. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 


Danner's Revolving Book-Cases 
are for Sale in New York, 
by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street. 
Send for Circular. 


NAT 
ence. 
22 Bon 











RE.—A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Scl- 
a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
Street New York. 





Wo Premiums after Jan- 
wary ist. Vow is the time 
to secure a Dictionary. See 
page 26. 





R.TAYLOR’S NEW WORK. 

A.C.A STR) ¢ ig BONs New York, 
ILL PUBLISH NOV. 20TH 

THE LIMITATIONS OF LIFE AND 

‘OTHER SERMONS. By Rev. Wm. M. TaYior, D. D., 

Pustor of the Broadway Tabe y 

Portrait on steel by Ritchie. 400 pages, printed on 

pepertne, 1 paper, and boun: extra cloth 

ce, ‘ 

“These Sermons have been deliberately selected 
not only because of the present and rmanent im- 
portance of their subjects, but also and especially be- 
cause in experience of many who heard them 
they were felt to be helpful tothem tn their pros«cu- 
tion of the Christian life. There ts not a discourse 
here reproduced which has not already been useful to 
some souls, and If, when preached thus through the 
press, that usefulness shall be widened, the great end 
% their publication will be secured.""—From Author's 

eface. 

They are, undoubtedly, the choice of Dr. Taylor's 
best sermons, who ts one of the most vigorous and 
original thinkers and eloquent of pulpit orators at the 

resent day. e volume contains 26 discourses and 
is a Valuable contribution to the best literature of the 


time. 
Also Just Readu 
Mr. R.A. PROCTOR’S NEW WOR KK; 
FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 64 Llustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 

“Mr. Proctor has, by considerable seperiense in the 
making of books, thoroughly learned the wrt of muk- 
ing science popular. The new volume, *The Flowers 
of the Sky “deals in tts several chapters with discus- 
sions of ‘Light,’ * Space,’ ‘ The Infinitely Minute,’ and 
‘The Mystery of Gravity’ and the ‘End of Many 
Worlds. 

1d, on receipt of price, by 


Couples sen t 
oc C. A RMST ONG & SON, 114 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND 


WILL PUBLISH NOVEMBER 13th: 








1. 

A Critical and Doctrinal Comment- 
ARY ON 8ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 
TUE ROMANS. By Prof. W.Q.T.SHEDD, D.D. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 63. 


This Commentary ts apectally intended for theolog- 
ical students and clergy men, and «ims to promote the 
critical and doctrinal study of this tmportant = of 
the New Testament. The Greek text ix printed at the 
top of the page,so that the reader may refer by & 
glance of the eye to the word or clause that Is ex- 
plained fn the notes below. [t ts bel’eved that In this 
way It will meet the wants both of the cluss-room and 
of the private student, 


IL 
. *,¢ 
The Complete Poetical Writings of 
DR, J. G. HOLLAND. Printed frum new 
Stereotype Plates, prepared expressly for this 
edition. With Illustrations and a Portrait by 
Wratt Eaton, engraved by CoLe. 1 vol., 8vo, 
extra cloth, $5; half calf, $7.50; full morocco, 89. 


This volume contains all of Dr. Holland’s longer 
narrative poems, — with the minor pieces, and 
the work will, undoubtedly, find its way into the 
many homes where the author's name has long been a 
household word. There ts no writer on this side of 
the Atlantic who has a larger audience than Dr. Hol- 
land, and, as has been well observed, “the best com- 
mendation of the poet ts that his work appeals to a 
far higher standard than mere literary taste, and that 
it dves not appeul in vain.” 


IIL 


The Boy's Froissart. rates with an in 


troduction by Sipvey Lanier. With [lustrations 
by ALFRED Karrss. Engraved by YUENGLING-MIL- 
LER. 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, 88. 


This ts one of the best books for boys that could well 
be devised. It {s an edition of the famous Chronicles 
of Frotssart—the great treasury of those etories of 
knightly prowess and adventure wA!ch have been the 
delight of bovs for centuries. Mr. Lanter has simply 
rid the text of on passages and left the narrative tn 
the vigorous English of an old version. Those who 
for the first time read in it the stories of the battles of 
Crécy and Poitiers and the rest, and the long line of 
stirring adventures and exploits that the chronicler 
recorded, will find that Mr. Lanter haa introduced 
them to a book for which there {s no substitute, . 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


1 
The Rise of the Huguenots. of 
FRANCE. By Professor HENRY M. BAIRD, 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5. 


“The render will find that the author has done his 
work throuhout consctentiously . . . and has ina 
clear, dignified, and frequently picturesque style re- 
eounted the story which will never lack for tellers and 
listeners so long a8 clvilization endures.”—New York 
World. 


“The ‘History of the Rise of the Huguenots of 
France’ {athe most {mportant and original work of tts 
class that has appea in this country for several 
years.”--Philadelphia Press. 


Old Faiths in New Light, oy xs 


SMYTH, Author of “ The Religious Feeling.” 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“It isa sincere endeavor to show that the funda- 
mental! convictions of belfevers are in -harmony with 
the results of modern research and scholarship."’-— 

server. 

“The work will be welcome to very many readers 
who have been disturbed by the destructive tenden 
oles of modern research."—Evening Post. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





A Valuable Book for Family Use. 


Electricity as a Medicine, 


AND 
ITS MODE OF APPLICATION. 


By JOHN IVES, M.D. 
PYICO...cccccccccccsccccccccccssssccceccees $1.00. 
The author, in presenting this treatise tothe Pube 
lic at large, has aimed to present in as concise a 
manner asx possible when, how, and what form of 
Electricity to employ in any specified complaint, 

For sale by 


JOHN T. IVES, Jr., 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HOME PROTECTION MANUAL. 


By MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD. 





° he various lines of effort by the W. C. 
with ; also on ¢ Pamphlet of 82 agen. Sent 
Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0. Box 2787, NEW YORK CITY. 








en 


y. 








eNovmber 13, 1879.] 


JW. BOUTON 


New Publications 


FOR 1879-80. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Our Early Emigrant 
Ancestors. 


ORIGINAL LISTS OF PERSONS OF QUAL- 
1'Y; Emigrants; Religious Exiles; Politi- 
cal Rebels : Serving-men Sold for a Term of 
Years ; Apprentices ; ¢ hildren Stolen ; Maid- 
ens Pressed; and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, 
1600—1700, With their Ages, the Localities 
where they formerly Lived in the Mother 
Country, Names of the Ships in which they 
embarked, and other interesting particulars. 
From MSS. preserved {n the State Paper De- 

artment of Her fon ay Public Record 

fice, England. Edited by Joon CampEn 
Hotten, A very handsome volume, crown 
4to, 700 pages, cloth, extra. $3. Half rox- 
burgh morocco, gilt top. $6. 


NEW EDITION, IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


Owen Jones’s Gram.- 
mar of Ornament. 


A Series of 112 exquisitely-colored Plates. ex- 
ecnted in Chromo-lithography, comprising 
8,000 examples of the Decoration of all Ages 
and Nations, with Descriptive Letter-press, 
iNustrated with Wood cuts. New Edition, 
to be comnleted in 28 monthly parts, at $1 
each. Parts 1 to V now ready. 


The Etcher. 


A Magazine of Etched Work of Artists. Each 
art containing three large and beantiful 
itehines. Edited by Henry Cunnaty, of 

the Sonth Kensington Museum. Monthly 
a. at $12 ner annym = Parts I, TI, ITI, and 
V now ready. Sold to subscribers only. 





SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


Cyclopedia of Cos- 
taume; 


or. A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesias- 
tieal, Civi), and Militarv—from the Farliest 
Perind in Eneland tothe Reion of George 
the Third, tncludiny Notices of Contemnor- 
aneone Fashions on the Continent. By J. R. 
PLancnf, Somerset Herald. Profusely fl- 
Iustrated by fourteen full-rave colored 
lates, some hivhtened with cold, and many 
undred others throuvheut the text. Vol. IT. 
A General History of Costvme in Europe. 
4to, half morocco, gilt top. 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 
The Rosicrucians: 


their Rites and Mvsteries, with Chapters on 
the Ancient Fire and Serpent Worshipers, 
and Explanations of the Mystic Svrbole 
represented inthe Monyments and Talismans 
of the Primeval Philosophers. By Har- 
GRAVE Jenninas. Second edition. revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. Tlustrated with 
unward of 300 eneravings. 1 vol. Post 
8vo, cloth, extra. $2.50, 


NEW AND CHEAP ISSUE OF L’ART, 


Musee Artistique et 
Litteraire. 


Being a new issue of L’Art, printed on thinner 
paperand smaller size, and containing all the 
{Mnetrations except the large etchings. 
Vol. T, amall 4to, January to July, 1879. Paper 
cover, £250. Ornamental cloth, $8. Vol. II, 
completing the year, nearly ready. 


THIRD EDITION. 
Ancient Paganand Mod- 


ern Christian Symbolism, 


By Tomas Inman, M. D., author of “ Ancient 
Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names,”’ ete. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
an Earay on Boal Worship, on ‘* The Assyr- 
fan Sacred Grove.’ and other allied sym- 
bols, Bv Jon Newton, M.R.C.8 E., ete. 
Third Edition, with two hundred illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. q 


RITUAL OF THE ALTAR. 
The Order of the Holy Com- 
munition ; 


with Introits, Collects, Epistles, Graduals, Gos- 
els, Offertories, Secrets, Communions, and 
‘ost-Com:nunions throughout the year, ac- 
cording tothe Use of the English ureh ; 
Office of Benediction of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, Order of Ceremonies for Candlemas, 
Lent, and Easter, the Asperges, and divers 
Benedictions : torether with Rubrical Direc- 
tions, Secret Prayers Ritual Music, and the 
General Rubrics. Edited by the Rev. Orpy 
SnipLey,M. A. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; rubricated and iustrated with up- 
ward of 70 Woodents and the Crucifizion af er 
Guido. Small folio, cloth antique, carmine 
leaves, pp. 424. $10. 1878. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


“ The strength of Mr. Brooks's book is in the way in 
which, while never hiding the divine side of Christ’s 
life, he sets forth, as he can, the fullness of ite human 
strength and truthfulness and beauty. Here the book 
will be found most sympathetic and helpful. Mr. 
Brooks's spiritual sense is delicate and full of insight. 
His feelings are alive to the points in which Christ's 
Ufe most touches our own, and the book abounds in 
passages which are remarkable for their freshness and 
spiritual sympathy. It reads, like Thomas 4 Kempis, 
as the personal communion of a man of strong 
spiritual perceptions with his Master. It is the story 
of what Mr. Brooks has found in the humanity of 
Jesus Christ ; how far he has been able to learn of his 
Master by sitting at his feet. Its attraction—what 
makes one read it with almost the breathless haste 
with which one rushes through a work of fiction—is 
just this fresh, personal, spiritual study of Christ's 
humanity. It is written with an open heart toward 
the thousands who are seeking to find the secret of 
the fascination which men have in Christ as Man, and 
will be welcomed in much the same quarters as those 
in which ‘ Ecce Homo’ found a hearing, ten or twelve 
years ago. It isa strong and healthy book, which has 
grown out of the life of a strong and healthy man.” — 
New York Times. 





By the same author. 


Sermens. New Edition. 11th thousand....... $1 7% 
Lectures on Preaching. New Edition. 6th 
CROUEERE . ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccscccesccccess 150 


For sale at the Becheteuss, ¢ or sent by mail p 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY. 
One handsome — Volume. 


ndred af the choicest af —" 


One Hw 
way eee ttt C4 the Bible, and a page ©: 
erplanat cory + ry cons en- 
ving, a T oon 
-_ Portre Portrait of the Artist 
The most elegant 
ce. ss tenutitut co to lay on the parlor table 


! 
cceptable in ore Christian family. Entirely - 
jan. 


Joth, full gilt, $6.00; morocco, 


the means of the general nal im 
mense work has been of nec isaaity abridged: j but, s 
making his selections, the ed! nt 
the advice of bibitcal sendenta, as well as or ae ‘tnow! 


serve the ome ona spirit of the 

The letter-press is simply an oe of each inet 

t portrayed, in easy narrative style (except in « A8OS 

where the language of Scripture could be made evatl- 
able), with an accompanyin ee oh the oe 

Roth in the selection of the plates and SS pres 
ration of the letter-press descriptions the highes 
tic and Literary talent has ty employed. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail to 
any address upon receipt of price. 


The Fine-Art Publishing Company, 
67 Park Place, New York. 


NEW sails BOOKS. 


THE owen MISSION and What Grew out of It. 








im 
ausching thes “doing well the duties which He near- 
ost to us ts the key toa useful life. 
SYBIL AND by aa SAPPHIRES; or, Trading in Vanity 
Fair. By C. F. Guernsey. 16mo.............. 1 35 
THE SCHOONER ‘ON THE BEACH. By Rev. E. 4. 
ME .. Si iidcedatendshasaonguadcuraseananess 1 00 
Full of ‘Adventure and incident on Sea and Land. 
ODD MO mong tnd OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYS. 





paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P DUTTON & C0, 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, New York. — 


Lngarant Cal o Buk 


Messrs. D. APPLETON §& CO. 
beg leave toinform the public that 
they have determined to discon- 
tinue their Retail Department, 
and, in consequence, will offer, 
on and after November 1st, their 
retail stock of Books, as per Cata- 
logue, at 


One-half the regular price. 


The books thus offered include 
Standard Works in every depart- 
ment of literature, many being 
in choice bindings. 





Catalogue now ready, which will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of sir 
cents. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, 
549 and 551 Rroadway, New York. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD > 


A Guide to Family Devotion 


By the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. 
P Royal Quarto, with 10 Steel Plates, cloth gilt 
and gilt edges, 85.00. 


This admirable work contains a p hywe. § a portion of 
Scripture, wt th ,and 








T to , invest profitably and pleasantly 
the “odd ements. es ata cdandduenases 90 cents. 
RECORDS OF THE DO-WITHOUT SOC: 


ETY. 

y rap A illustration of the good which can be 
achieved by « consclentious desire to mane self denial 
the basis of benevolence. All “sewing circles” 
should have this BOOK... ........6..ccccceeeseeeeees $1 00 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnat St., Philadelphia; 
Ne. 10 Bible House, N.Y. G.8 SCOFIELD. 


1880| For Childrent =——|[§1.50 
The Nursery. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Subscribe NOW- and get extra Numbers. A Sam- 
ple Number and Premiuin List will be sent for 10 cts. 
a 3 JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Kos 
n, 











= z - Fovy ‘a ; F 
THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK=CaSE, 
FOR 
Clergymen, Phystctans, 
Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, | 
and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, beautifully ornamented, It ts 
strong, durable, convenient, andsome, and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
pe weeny in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
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a prayer for every y morning aud aan 
the year, as well as prayers adapted to the cols joys 
and sorrows of a fomaty. 

The great po —_ vot this work on both sides of 
the ‘Atlantic is the eat evidence of its nome merit. 
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680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. : 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 
NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


For Speci Pages add 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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t Kev olving Book-Case made, It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order, Send for cir 
cular, Send 25 cents for our New ILLvsrraten 
CaTaLoeve, With over 800 illustrations of Educea- 
tional and useful articles. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, and Dealers In everything in the 
Book and Stationery Jine, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


ft-Book ever “published for the 
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| FREE TO ALL 
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LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Over 200 Niustrations. 
Pm... to all who eal us their address and six cents 
tm postage stamps. Address ox awes 
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— Elm St, Uinciunath o 
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Have Just Published: 


WITH GENERAL GRANT IN 
THE EAST. 


By Joun M. Gea, M.D. Milustrated. Imo. Extra 
$1.50. 


Cloth. 
BARTHOLOW’S 
HYPODERMIC MEDICATION. 


The Treatment of Diseases by the Hy poterete 
A Manual of H 4 oe Medicati By Roperts 
BaRTHOLOW, A. LL.D. oePhird Faition. 
Revised and Enlarged. iustrated. 12m0. Extra 
Cloth. $1.50. 


A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE 
TERMS IN ART AND 
SCIENCE. 

By C. Banxes Brookes. Large 12mo. Extra Cloth. 

$1.50. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


For Sch and Academi By Joseru T. Derry, 
ae of Ancient and Modern TC hae: in 
Wesleyan grmele © e College, Macon, Ga, With lu 
13" ew and Revised Edition. Haif Roan 


THE CROSS. 


A Series of Poems. } Caantue FP, RICHARDSON. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. 


ATLAS sa SKIN DISEASES. 


leew Urs A. aia oo D., ates of “ Diseases of the 
kin.” Royal quarto. F Paper Cover. $2.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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OLLE ae OF MUSI 
No. 56 Court 8t,,near City Hall, over Sehene Benedict's 
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and finish given advanced players. For partioulars 
address the Director, HENRY MOLLENHAUER. 


BY TEACHERS, AMERICAN and FOR 

GN, for every departme nt of Instruction, low or 
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leRes. * New Bulletin mailed for stamp. 
kil) ~~ ~4 should have “ Application Form.” 

J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 Bast 14th St., near University Place, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
aud esr aites Schools; Professors, Tutors, and Gov 
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: ” COT WORTH PINCKNEY, 
> oa 80 Union Square) 
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Rev. DAVID H. M D., President. 
GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 
ies, Bridgeport, Conn. - 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples ay our 
riodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
Pcholar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. They’ are Reduced in Price, Newly 
Illustrated RSLACK d, and in every wav made better than ever. 
AD ACKME 


& LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS, BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVE-GIV 
ING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 

Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost 
energy in all weaknesses of mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient 
growth of children; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia; and prevents consumption. It restores to the 
brain and nerves the elements that have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


earFor sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


V. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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Hrligions Intelligence. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS IN CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tue General Couvention of the Univers- 
alist Churches, which met last year in Prov- 
idence, R. I., was given to the Western 
churches this year. It was held in Min- 
neapolis, in October. The Convention had 
probably never been held ata point so re- 
mote from the seaboard before. The Uni- 
versalists have but few communicants in 
Minnesota or the neighboring states, They 
have but 8 churches and 395 members in 
all Minnesota. Their chief strength in the 
West lies in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. They have in Ohio 99 churches 
(the largest number in any one state except 
New York) and 5,517 members; in IIli- 
nois, 59 churches and 8,074 members; in 
Indiana, 50 churches and 2,744 members. 
There are only nine states in which the 
number of members is 1,000 or upward. 
These are Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont. These nine states 
contain more than three-fourths of the ag- 
gregate of members in the United States 
and Canada. There are conventions in 23 
states, and 737 church organizations. 

The Convention met in the Universalist 
church in Minneapolis, which was finished 
in 1876, at a cost of $80,000. E. L. Rex- 
ford, D.D., of Ohio, preached the usual 
sermon Tuesday evening, and a prayer and 
praise meeting was held early Wednesday 
morning. John D. W. Joy, of Massachu- 
setts, was re-elected president. A commun- 
ion service was then held, after which 
came the ‘‘occasional sermon.” Two par- 
ishes in Nebraska were admitted to fellow- 
ship and to representation in the Conven- 
tion, and then the treasurer presented his 
report. He said the Murray Centenary 
Fund had been increased by gifts of $1,052; 
the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund had 
likewise been increased by $78; and the 
Theological Scholarship Fund was now 
$5,489, having received an addition of $2,- 
212 during the year. In closing, the treas- 
urer, D. L. Holden, announced his resigna- 
tion of the office, which he had held ten 
years. Next came the report of the Board 
of Trustees. The Board state that they 
have not yet been able to obtain complete 
reports of statistics; but they have received 
a larger number of satisfactory reports. A 
comparison in six states with last year shows 
an increase of 11 parishes, 7 churches, 9 
Sunday-schools, and 698 members, 
Much has been done toward reduc- 
ing church debts and the churches 
have manifested increased activity. 
The Board conducted such _ mission- 
ary work as they had opportunity and au- 
thority for, and they notice with satisfac- 
tion that the state conventions are becoming 
more and more interested in this cause and 
in carrying on missions within their own 
limits, Thirty-six scholarships or loans to 
scholars were in force, involving an ex- 
penditure of $5,650. The returns from 
loans amounted to $2,212. The receipts of 
the Board for all purposes amounted to 
$21,866, against $16,893 the previous year. 
The missionary boxes yielded $1,298, 
against $1,273 the previous year. The 
Board say: 

**Our Church has continued slowly to 
advance in temporal things. Not only is 
our financia] status improved by the pay- 
ment of debts, both local and general; but 
the sense of unity among Universalists 
grows perceptibly each year. It is only for 
nine years that we have lived under an 
ecclesiastical polity which is capable of 
organizing and concentrating our strength; 
but already this system, which was at first 
received with distrust and some dislike, 
finds cordial assent far and near, and the 
happy spectacle is wing plainer with 
each year of a widely dispersed le, 
reaching from Cape Cod to the fic, 
who not only hold the same doctrines, but 
are content to use the same means for the 
maintenance and propagation of their faith. 
Of all outward things, this hearty co-opera- 
tion, almost withour exception, is the most 
necessary and hopeful. But to a more 
searching inspection there appears another 
sign of genuine Christian life, which incal- 
culably outranks all else. It is certain 
that there is steadily growing in the Uni- 
versalist Church a more definite conscious- 
ness of our dependence, individually and as 
a chureh, in the person of. the: Living 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to day, and forever. The utterance of pen 





and pulpit grows clearer year by year, the 
sacraments are more and more demanded 
and enjoyed, and the whole character of 
our devotions increasingly expresses the 
assurance of the Master’s presence and the 
desire for his help.” 


On the subject of education the Board ob- 
serve: 

‘‘The work done in our colleges and the- 
ological schools is quiet, but effective, 
Every year our church is receiving a good- 
ly number of men thoroughly disciplined 
and educated, who may bring the light of 
their intelligence to bear upon the various 
problems it is called upon to solve. Every 

ear the ranks of our ministry are recruited 
> men who have received every possible 
training for their professional duties. So 
far as the material is concerned which con- 
stitutes either our lay membership or our 
ministerial force, our condition was never 
more hopeful than now. We must not for- 
get how greatly we are indebted to our edu- 
cational institutions for this improved con- 
dition.” 


The business transacted by the Conven- 
tion was of no public interest. Some ques- 
tions came up which showed that the need 
of a more compact ecclesiastical system was 
generally felt by the churches, especially 
in the matter of settling pastors. The 
Convention lasted through three days, and 
adjourned to meet next year, in Hudson, 
se 








...-The Biennial Conference of the Evangel 
ical Alliance of the United States has been 
held in St. Louis. Dr. Rhodes, Lutheran, of 
that city, delivered an address of welcome, to 
which Dr. Chambers, of New York, responded. 
Papers were read by Dr. James 8. Bush (Epis- 
copalian), of Staten Island, on “Christian 
Scholarship and Christian Unity”; ex-Pres. 
Woolsey, on ‘“‘The Sunday Question” (read 
by Dr. Chambers); Dr. W. Craig (Presby- 
terian), of Iowa, on ‘Christian Truth and the 
Periodical Press’; Dr. W. V. Tudor (Southern 
Methodist), of 8t. Louis, on ‘‘City Missions 
and Our Foreign Population’’; Dr. J. L. Bur- 
rows (Baptist), of Louisville, Ky., on ‘ Har- 
mony in Essential Doctrines’; Dr. J. M. King 
(Methodist), of New York, on ‘Christian 
Morals and Public Schools”; Dr. T. M. Post 
(Congregationalist), of St. Louis, on ‘The 
Churches and Social Reform” ; Dr. Stuart Rob- 
inson (Southern Presbyterian), of Louisville, 
Ky., on ‘Union of Churches and Union of 
Church and State.’ Dr. Tudor said on the sub- 
ject of City Missions : 

‘Our fine, fashionable churches deter the 
poor, argue the question as we may. ‘Go to 
your church with thisbonnet? And it is all 
the bonnet I have!’ is the irresistible argument 
onthe other side. We call our fashionable 
congregations and splendid edifices churches; 
our labors and conventicles among the poor 
missions—a name that might be dropped to 
advantage, as conveying under circumstances a 
needless and offensive distinction. Why 
should we not bave achurch system as mani- 
festly for all, and never a doubt of it, nor any 
least reluctance in the minds of the rest, as 
the public school system is popular in building 
and appointments and general impression 
upon the public? Why should not the German 
be taught religion as readily as he is the 
branches of the common education in our 
common schools? If he can force the teaching 
of his own ay to into the schools at public 
expense, why should not Christian enterprise 
be effectually aggressive upon him? We want 
plenty of small, plainchurches. We want God 
represented before the people as ne respecter 
of persons. We want the churches to evangel- 
ize, and our common schools rescued thereby 
from the enthrallment of rationalistic teach- 
ings.” 

....It would seem that Herr von Puttkamer 
the Prussian minister of education and public 
worship, has decided to yield to the demands 
of the Ultramontanes and the Confessional 
Lutherans for denominational schools. Says 
the German correspondent of the London @uard- 
tan: ‘Dr. Falk gave all his energies to the 
establishment of ‘ paritatic’ or ‘ simultaneous’ 
schools, where children of all confessions 
were received and where religions instruction 
was imparted to them by teachers of their own 
confession. So-called confessionless schools 
did not exist and were not fostered by Dr. 
Falk. But his successor has begun the cru- 
sade in favor of denominational schools. The 
case of Elbing isthe great proof. There the 
corporation had, at great expense, erected dis- 
trict ‘simultaneous’ achools, and had just 
completed the last, which was to be publicly 
opened and dedicated, when a telegraphic 
communication arrived from Herr von Putt- 
kamer ordering the postponement of the 
opening, as the minister disapproved of this 
class of schools. The mayor and town coub- 
cil hastened off to Berlin to remonstrate ; but 
in vain. The minister was polite, but firm. 
He differed, unfortunately, but completely, 
from the policy of his predecessor on the 
question of denominational education, and he 
would not allow an undenominational school, 
unless very great necessity for its existence 
could be shown, A similer case has.occurred 
with a school in Westphalia, and again 
another with a school in Munich, so that there 
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is great joy among the Ultramontanes and | presidency of Bishop Nicholson, for the pur- 


High Lutherane in Prussia.” 


...-The Associate Reform Synod of the 
South is a emall Presbyterian body, which was 
left as one of the remnants after the union 
which produced the . United Presbyterian 
Church. The Synod has just held ite annual 
meeting, at Union, 8. C. Ministers and dele- 
gates from ten presbyteries, scattered from 
South Carolina to Texas, were in attendance. 
The two strongest presbyteries are those of 
South Carolina. The smallest are those of Ohio 
and Virginia, with three ministers each. The 
Rev. J. H. Peoples was elected moderator, and 
heannounced a long list of committees asin the 
Presbyterian assemblies. The treasurer of 
Erskine College reported the present value of 
the funds of that institution at $79,952. The 
treasurer of the Synod reported receipts of 
$6,755. The committee on presbyterial reports 
expresse.l gratification at the evidences of 
prosperity. Five new churches have been or- 
ganized. Ohio Presbytery had asked permis- 
sion to join the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the T and Alab Presbyteries 
to unite. Both requests were favorably re- 
ported on. Three delegates—Drs. Boyce and 
Bonner and the Hon. C. B. Simonton—were 
appointed to attend the Presbyterian Council 
next year in Philadelphia, and a committee 
was ordered to open correspondence with the 
United Presbyterian Church, with a view to 
establish more intimate relations. 


....The annual report of the American Mis- 
sionary Association thus speaks of its educa- 
tional work among the Freed™en : 

“But the glory of our schools and colleges 
is more than in all elee in their religious charac- 
ter and influence—that they are Christian schools 
and missionary colleges. Indeed, they are so 
completely at one with the church work that 
it is difficult to draw a line between the two 
a ments, and to tell where the one ends 
and the other begins. A few particulars may 
best illustrate the influence of faithful Chris- 
tian instruction and example. Of 52 graduates 
at Atlanta, 50 at graduation were professing 
Christians and none have fallen away. Later 
we hear: ‘All the members of the classes to 
be uated now profess to be Christians.’ A 
revival is reported during the year, and not 
less than 30 conversions. Fisk reports several 
additions to the college church at every com- 
munion, and as many more of those converted 
to other churches. At Talladega we héar of 
‘a precious work of grace.’ 37 were received 
into the church, AJ] but two of the girls 
and all but four of the 45 young men who are 
boarding scholars are projessing Christians,’ 
The pastor at Hampton writes: ‘Nowhere 
can teachers be found niore earnestly evan- 
aque laboring often beyond their strength 

bring souls to Christ. Eleven of the Indian 
students were in March received into the 
College church.’ At Berea the graduates of 
this year are all professing Christians.” 





-...- Though the proceedings which were in- 
stituted against Bishop Colenso, of Natal, in 
the ecclesiastical courts of the Anglican 
Church, failed, the South African Synod, as 
will be remembered, deposed him. He was 
invited to neither of the Lambeth Conferences; 
but it appears that his legal status as a 
bishop is now recognized. Some time ago the 
Bishop invited Mr. Colley, of the Diocese of 
Worcester, to become archdeacon in his see. 
Mr. Colley consulted his bishop and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and both advised him to 
accept the appointment. Said the Bishop of 
Worcester: ‘Though I am far from agreeing 
with the Bishop of Natal in all the opinions he 
has published, I can heartily wish God-speed 
to him and to all who labor with him in his 
diocese.”’ 


....-At the Baptist State Convention of Naw 
York the following statement was made : 

“Tn 1807 this Convention was organized in 
the town of Pompey, Onondaga County. There 
were then 114 churches, with a membership of 
less than 10,000. At present there were 880 
churches, with 115,000 membership. The mis- 
sionary churches alone numbered 508, with a 
membership of 58,000, These latter were the 
fruit of the State Convention, directly or in- 
directly.” 

The pet gain of members the past year was 
7,184. 


--.-The Church Union (Ritualist) has invited 
the Church Association to join with it in pro- 
testing against the horrible theft of a conse- 
erated wafer from the BardesJey ehurch, in 
order to produce it in the ecclesiastical court 
in the Bordesley ritual case. In this way, says 
the Union, the oft-repeated declaration that 
the Association promotes strife and division 
can be disproved. The Association declines, 
on the ground that no practical advantage 
would follow. 


.-..The United Brethren Almanac for 1880 is 
out early this year. It reports 4,356 churches, 
showing an increase of 169 during the year; 
154,796 members, increase 2,565; and 2,217 min- 
isters, a gain of 65. The salaries of ministers 
amount to $843,065, against $346,415 the pre- 
vious year. The contributions for missions 
reached $35,544, an increase of €1,657. The 
grand total of contributions was $661,662, an 
increase of $48,046. 


...-The Reformed Episco churches of 


Philadelphia have held a convention, under the 


pose of organizing a synod. Nine church- 
es were represented, one of which is in Wil- 
mington, Del. The convention adopted a con- 
stitution, chose Bishop Nicholson president, 
and appointed a standing and a finance com- 
mittee. The Synod is to meet in April, 1880, 
in Wilmington, Del. 


-++«The Protestant churches of Bohemia and 
of Prague have deemed it proper to issue a pro- 
test against accusations against the authorities 
by missionaries of persecution, on the ground 
that agitations from abroad disturb the public 
peace. They say also that the charge of intol- 
erance is based on misrepresentations. This 
issingular. The testimony as to the persecu- 
tion has been too explicit to be thrust aside 
in this way. 


-.-.The Central Ohio Methodist Conference 
publishes the fullest minutes and statistics 
of any conference perhaps in that denomina- 
tion. In one of its statistical tables we ob- 
serve this item: claims for ministerial support, 
$96,417 ; receipts for ministerial support, $84,- 
890. The preachers, therefore, received seven- 
eighths of what was promised them. In some 
other conferences it is probably much worse. 


.»»-Dr. Somerville met with the same suc- 
cess in Marseilles as he had in Nimes and 
other places in France during his evangelistic 
tour. It is said that his work in Nimes has led 
the Christians of that city to begin a settled 
mission for the people. The same has occurred 
in other towns of France where Dr. Somerville 
has preached. 


----As no appeal has been taken by the Rev. 
Mr. Mackonochie to the House of Lords, the 
Court of Arches is to be asked to enforce the 
suspension of Mr. Mackonochie, according to 
the original sentence, for persistence in illegal 
ritualistic practices. 


--.-It fs said that not less than twenty 
Roman Catholic priests have applied to Bishop 
Reinkens for the vacant Old Catholic parish of 
Constance, Germany. Twelve were rejected 
on account of their antecedents. 


---.-The Old Believers, a sect of Russia, 
having been found guilty of putting up a new 
church in Butkoff, have been sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment and the church has 
been confiscated. 


-..-Brobst’s Lutheran Kalender for 1880 gives 
the following statistics of Lutherans in the 
United States: ministers, 8,087; congrega- 
tions, 5,876; communicants, 689,195. 


..--Unitarians are collecting funds for their 
mission iu India in charge of Mr. Dall. The 
money raised is to pay for a house for Mr. 
Dall’s assistant, Dw4ri Singha. 


...-Canon Ashwell, of Chichester, is dead. 
The first volume of his life of Bishop Wilber- 
force was on the point of appearing. 


...eThe Methodist women of Philadelphia 
are trying to raise $25,000 for a Methodist 
orphanage in that city. 


Mens of the Week. 


In the elections of the 4th the Republicans 
were generally successfnl. In New York they 
elected probably the whole state ticket, with 
the exception of Soule, the candidate for stat 
engineer, who was defeated by Horatio Sey- 
mour, Jr. In Pennsylvania, Butler, the Re- 
publican candidate was, elected state treasurer 
by a majority over all of about 42,000. In 
Massachusetts the plurality of Long was about 
17,000. The legislature and the governor’s 
council will be overwhelmingly Republican. 
Wisconsin is Republican by 80,000 majority. 
The Greenback vote was light. Both branches 
of the legislature are Republican by consider- 
able majorities. In Connecticut the election 
was for the legislature only. The result is a 
Republican majority on joint bailot of more 
than ninety, as against forty-seven last year. 
In New Jersey there will be a probable Repub- 
lican majority of three in the senate and eight- 
een in the house. The Republican majority 
in Minnesota averages 10,000. Nebraska is 
estimated to be Republican by 10,000 or 11,000. 
Kansas and Illinois also give Republican suc- 
cesses. In Virginia the repudiators have won 
bya slight majority, In Mississippi straight 
Democratic tickets were in general elected, the 
monotony being varied by an occasional Green- 
backer or Independent. Maryland showed a 
Democratic majority of 20,000. 


....The body of Genera) Joseph Hooker lay 
in state in the Governor’e Room in the City 
Hall on the forenoon of the 5th, where it waa 
viewed by thousands. The flags throughout 
the city were at half-mast. Soldiers from the 
regular army were on special duty in the Gov- 
@rnor’s Room. The pall-bearérs included four- 

- teen gencrals, # rear admiral, and two distin 
guished civilians. The funera) procession that 











followed the remains to the Madison Square 
Presbgtcrian Church consisted of the 7th N. ¥Y., 
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the 8th N. J. Volunteers, and several posts of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Dr. Adams 
delivered the funeral sermon. The final serv- 
ices took place in Cincinnati, onthe 7th, where 
the body will rest in Spring Grove Cemetery. 


...-M. Philippart, the great Parisian specu- 
lator,has absconded. The balance due his 
creditors is $1,237,600. In 1874 he founded the 
Banque Franco-Hollandaise, became president 
of the Credit Mobilier, and attached himself to 
many other companies. He failed, and was de- 
clared a bankrupt at both Paris and Brussels, 
with liabilities amounting to 28,000,000 francs. 
After four years he reappeared, inspired new 
confidence, founded the Banque Europienne, 
with a capital of 100,000,000 francs, and bought 
an enormous number of shares in the Credit 
Mobilier, in order to recover its chairmanship. 
The Bank has agreed to pay his creditors. It 
will still have enough left to carry on business, 
It is not known where Philippart is. 


.-The steamship ‘‘Champion,’’ which left 
New York for Charleston on the 6th, came into 
collision with the English ship ‘‘Lady Octavia,” 
when off the Delaware Capes, on Friday morn- 
ing, at 3 o’clock. In five minutesthe ‘‘ Cham- 
pion’? went down in fourteen fathoms of 
water, and thirty-two persons with her. There 
were fifty-four on board. The ‘‘ Lady Octavia” 
was considerally injured, but was able to 
proceed to Philadelphia. 


..Secretary Schurz and Commissioner 
Hayt gave audience on the 7th to a delegation 
of Indians, representing a number of dissatis- 
tied Sacs and Foxes and Iowa tribes, who wish 
to remove to Indian Territory from their present 
reservation in Northern Kansas and Southern 
Nebraska. The request was refused. 


..At the meeting of the trustees of the 
Nevada Bank held in San Francisco, on the Ist, 
it was decided to reduce the capital from $10,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000. ‘The reason assigned is 
excessive taxation now and still heavier taxa- 
tion anticipated when the new constitution is 
in full force. 


.-Six men, the only survivors of twenty_ 
one persons who sailed from New Bedford for 
the Cape Verde Islands in the schooner 
« Petrel” on October 25th, arrived at New York 
on the 8th, in the Austrian bark ‘‘Rebus.’’ They 
suffered terribly from exposure and hunger. 


..At the municipal elections throughout 
England, on the Ist, wherever political consid- 
erations were involved the Liverals were gen- 
erally successful. In one or two important 
boroughs the political situation was complete- 
ly reversed. 


..On the night of the ‘th the steamship 
“Arizona,” of the Guion Line, struck an iceberg 
and stove in her bow. Neither cargo nor peo- 
ple were injured. It will take three weeks to 
repair the vessel, which putin at St. John, N.F. 


.-The pilgrimage to Mecca, which tas 
hitherto been provisioned at government ex- 
pense, can get no assistance, a thing which has 
never before happened in the history of 
Ottoman rule 


.- The British steamship ‘City of Bristol,” 
Inman Line, drawing 24 ft 8in., went through 
the South Pass Jetties, at Port Eads, on the 31st 
The tide was four inches below the average. 


....Lord Derby has asked that his name te 
removed from the list of the Carlton (Conserv- 
ative) Club. 


.. The understanding between Austria and | 











Germany is said to extend to the Egyptian | 


question. 


. Satisfaction is generally felt in Havana | 


with the bill for the abolition of slavery. 


---.-The Bonapartists have elected Marshal 
Canrobert to the Senate. 





COM MON COLDS.—Every one is practically 
familiar with common colds—the chillness 
and shivering, the dullness and languor, the 
roreness of the throat, pain in the head, and 
stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 
timely — of Madame FPorier’s Curative Cough 
Balsam. A safe, reliable, and pleasant rem- 


edy. Full directions on each bottle. Small 
bottles 25 cents. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Osmun’s.Cod 
Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, «4 
cure for Consumption, Coughs, — oe a 
chitis, and all Scrofulous Diseases. 

for Osmun’s and take no other. at by ZS ni 

it, I will send Six bottles anywhere on receipt of sot 

CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





(uticura 


REMEDIES 


have achieved the most noted success of any 
Medicines of Modern Times. 


Messrs. Weeks & Potter have never doubted the 
specific properties of CuTicuRa, CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 
and Cuticura Soap for the speedy, permanent, and 
economical cure of Humors of the Blood, Skin, and 
Scalp. They are, however, astonished at their uni- 
versal success; for it was to be expected that in the 
hands of some they would fall solely from spasmodic 
or ignorant use of them. 

They are enabled to say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no remedies ever achieved in the short space 
of one year the number of wonderful cures per 
formed by the CuTicura REMEDIES. 


‘SALT RHEUM 


Covering the Body for Ten Years Perma- 
nently Cured. 


AW OFFICE OF CHAS. HoveHToN, 
17 PEs th Street, Boston, Feb. 28th, 1878. 
Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen;—I feel it a 
duty to inform you, Y 4 through you all who are 
terested to know the t, that a most disagreeable 
oat'e cbetinate case of § Sait’ Rheum or Eczema, which 
has been under my personal observation from its first 
ap en ted to the a time—about ten (10) years— 
covering the greater portion of the patient's body and 
lithbs with its ——— irritating ona itching scab, and 
to which all the known methods of treatt such dis- 
ease had been — without benefit, has completely 
disappeared, leaving aclean and healthy skin, under 
a few days of profuse application of Curticura. 
I can and do heartily advise all cimilesty ‘affileted to 
try the remedy, which has been so effectual in this 
case. 


Very truly you 
" vtiesieane CHAS, HOUGHTON, 


LIVER COMPLAINT 


avd Dyspepsia Treated by the Resolvent. 
Gains 5% Pounds on One Bottle. 





Gentlemen :—I have had Liver Complaint and = 
pepate. with running sores on the side of 4 os neck, 
years. Doctors did me no good. been 
ependine for eight years, we it did ., 
Everything I ate ov, 2 I | got reduced from 
179 to 122 pounds. At last I tried th @ RESOLVENT, and 
ht off on one botite I gain ed § and 
one-half pounds. It is doing th e business and I am 
going for it strong. 
Yours truly, JOHN H. ROY, 


414 WaBASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 15th, 1878. 





Norte.—CuTicura is admirably assisted in cases of 
extreme physical weekness, or when the virus of 
Scrofula is known to lurk in the system, by the in- 
ternal use of the CUTICURA RESOLVENT, without doubt 
the most powerful blood purifier and liver stimulant 
in the world. 


CuTIcURA Soap is an elegant toilet and medicinal 
assistant to Coricura in the treatment of all external 
ailments. For chapped hands, rough skin, and tan, 
sunburn, and the lesser skin troubles it is indis- 
pensable. As a soap for the toilet, the nursery, and 
bath it is the most elegant, refreshing, and healing 
before the public. 

These great remedies succeed where all others here- 
tofore in use fail, because they possess new and 
original properties, never before successfully com- 
bined in medicine. 


The CuTicura REMEDIES are prepared by Weeas & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, Boston, and sold by 
all Druggists. Price of Cuticura: small boxes, 50 
cents ; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00. REsoL_vent, $1.00 per 
bottle. Curicura Soap, 25 cents per cake. By mall, 
80 cents ; Seakes, % conte. 





In the Annihilation of Pain 


COLLINS 

and Inflammation, in the 
VOLTAIC ej utcro Vitalization of Weak, Para- 
Pla RS lyzed, and Painful Nervous 
STE Parts and Organs, in the Cur- 
ing of Chronic Weakness of the Lungs, Heart, and 
Kidneys, in the Absorption of Poisons from the 
Blood through the Pores, and the Prevention of Fever 
and Ague, Liver Complaints, Malarial and nanan 

Diseases they are derful. Get the g i 
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two Absor' 
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The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn, See 


wage 26, 




















MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


“Christmas Carols, 
HULL’S omnis tor 1019, 


Single Copy, 5 Cta. $4 per hundred, postpaid. 


Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Largest and Cheapest 


COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR SACRED SONGS 


NOW READY: 


“Gospel Hyms Combined,” 


Containing Gospel Hymna and Sacred Songs, 
Gospet Hymna No. 2,and Gospel Hymne No. 
Zin one volume, all duplicates being omitted, 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


38 USED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERV- 
ICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


ae Batten, in Board Covers, $60 per 100 copies. 

ents copy add ppaitonel if sent by 
Baltion Ww RDS Peper Saves. | oe per 100. 
2 cents per copy additional if sent by ma 


Bi eiglon & Main, | Joba Church & Co, 


ast Nintn 8t., | 66 West 4TH Srreet, 
NEW YORK. _CINCINNATI. 














Church & Co.’s 


a in 


Excellent New a 
written expreaaly 

Chriatmas Wietonlicne, 
Sunday-schools, etc., by 


the best writers of Sacred Song. 

Doane, Geo. F. Root, Harr Sanders, and 
others have contributed to thie year’s selec- 
tions. Now ready. 


Price, Scts. $4 per 100 copies. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O., 
PEIN im ile 
G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for the U. 8. and Canada of “Fdition 
Peters" (Leipzig) and Augener & Co. (London), 
No. 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
’ 
Allen's Polygraph. 

A Leg Mg sg Bn for yt be Bh hundred 
opies fro fogreph Le . Circa: 
larg, ete, Dro produced irate of’ ~- i —$-- -~ 5 e 6 
Men. Prices ri wee Tlgnt ning Pitts tres ree. Liberal 

terms to local ro ents. See Foly 
# rma. Ea position, heinmare Ww ‘or Cirou Seana 
G. T. Caavert & CO., General Western Agents, 
and 148 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. — MAIDEN LANE, 
“ietpincat Soriugcbuck Arcount Books.” 
All kinds of firs’ Stationery, Writing ities Paper, Dee 
Portfolios ,Scrap- ks, Expense- Books, _ 


Pocket Cutlery, Cards. essmen, Wallets, 


e and sell at lowest 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


We keep everythi ix our 
prices. Orders solicited 





a pare and Stereopticons. 
mS its fteteo HON Y & CO., Wl Broapwary, 
} Lh. m7: wet as ‘tan eenpese —y and Views, 
A Celebe and Fram Ibums, Photo- 
a Bboss Ce VCelebritien,* Photographic Transparencies 
Jonvex — Materials. Awarded 
first rat prem at at Vienna an Philadelphia, 





50 Ele egant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge, ote. ‘: 
with Name, 1 G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, C 








AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED {x,,2¢,,"ichly 


trated work, 
a complete and brilliant History of the great t tour of 


GEN. GRANT “SAre*° WORLD, 


- J.T. Hendle f descriptive 
ee the ersten it A. mm piiien on 


pes want it 
of imitations 


make money wae Oy sn 
authors. The tend d Age tendee ms ‘tte. 
erations... gupers ler gone © 


ae" tien ly popular. 

9.800 sans sa aati 

aie BROS. 73 ROS., 733 sue Phila., Pa. 

General Agent Wanted 

UF WEFAtLIC Matrhese. tectusive territory and 
Doc aexe week. 


MES giver 
Address E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint . Avenue, Brooklyn, E. D. 


ever lever fail to make $125.00 
Ce mont ¥.. our 473:20 

amily Scale, it ts 

Aa a bs the world 

Su is immen: Address 

ereesnly wees Cent. Ave., "Cincinnatt. 0. 


B77 Seats weet p anteed. to Agetits 





., AVecetTa, MAINE 








REMOVAL, 
ISAAC WALKER, 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 FIFTH AVE. 


275 Fifth Avenue. 





WANTED oe'recrive's 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A SELECTION OF CELEBRATED Cases in Great  —— 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia, Poland, Bgy 
and America. "revelation of the most celeb bra’ od 
Detectives on the Globe for the past 25 850 
sate 2 pamee, 4 full L-page | engravings gs. It t tells you 

ow bieves, and Swindlers are eaptured. 

a address J. B. BURR & vcod., 

Hartford, C onn., or Chicago, "m. 


GENTS WANTED For A TOUR 


ROUND ThE WORLO 


BY GENERAL GRANT, 
PRICE ONLY $3 
This is the fastest selling book ever published and 
the only — and authentic History of Grant's 
Travels. for circulars, containing a full vowgry 
tion of the work and our extra terms niladeipk 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phils eiphia, Pa. Pa. 


MEN “WANTED. 
© to sell our new 25-CENT book on THE GREAT 

Whonas OF SHOP GIRLS, THE WHITE SLAVES OF 
GILDED DRY GOODS PALACES, as so truthfully set 
Be eee REY IULLINGLY INTERESTIO 
TIVE OF MISS BEATRICE CLABLIN, HER PERSECU. 
TIONS AND TERRIBLE TEMPTAT: TIONS. Though 
fectly sane, this beautiful young ¢ girl he ere 
MADHOUSE and kept there 
ABUSES PRACTICED IN PRIVATE INSANE ARY- 

LUMS. Miss Claflin's story is endorsed by “ The La- 
ites! Philanthropical Society” and commands the tm 
mediate attention of all lovers of justice. BARCLAY 
&CO., 21 North (1) 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


17 — Y OYA 
WANTED, AGENTS 
tyl TO Sti AL, OUR B k, 
ograph Copying Boo 
which Stylog: rey me Sopge copied at the — 
HY me, without the use of pen, ink, pencil, press, 
or water ; saving the time, labor, and expense of nf ail 
I~ yg 
at sight. Pays to handle Send for circ 
manufacturers, J. 8. MCDONALD & CO., Blank Book 
Makers, 158 Clark Street, Chicago. 


day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to B20 eM sinsow & Co. Portland, Me. 
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A GENTS! READ oreo 
Ww a gents a Salary r) oF 8100" pa 
month and upences, or allow per 
sion, to sell our, new and wondeaiad yaa We 
mean ER ot; Sample Free. Address 

8s 


AN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


W743 A Pen and expenses to ‘Agents. Outfit free. 
7 dress P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


pace iticreneninac 
HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Buropean Plan), 








Broadway andiith Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


Tad LINE. 








N 
NE” YORK. ANP, Buboh nck 
for TRENTON AN 

Ferry station in Brooklyn posit ‘8 ear foot of 


ul treet. 
Leave New York, from station 6. R. R. of N. J., foot 
rty Street, for 
of or sts . corner yo ont "Green Streets, at z ~~ 
00", 11:35 a.m; 1:30, 4 — ‘On 8 


9 
5 5:30, 

day at 8:4! “ ™ orner pirat and Berks Streets, at 4:80, 
9 ri) 1D,A. 139, 8:80, 4:00, 5:30, 7:15 P.M. On Sun 
daly at 8:45 4. Wa t 

. on,and Tucker Strrets, 6:30, 7:45, 

00, 113 ais | 130, ¢ 80, $90. 4:00.00, 7.15 19 Pe On 
Sunday, 8 

Returming, trains wilh ‘eave Philadelphia for New 


or’ 

From Station Phila. & Reading Railroad, cor. Ninth 
and Green Streets, at 7:30*, 9:30 a. M.; 12:10, @, 1:40", 8.30, 
— 715, 12 P.M. On Sunday at 8:30 a. m.; 590, 12 


Third and Berks Streets at 7:45. 9:20, 11 a. m.; 
egy 5:30, 6:45, 11:15 r. wm. On Sunday at 8:25 a. m.; 


30'P. M. 

° Pullman Cars attached. 

spenetee Dulin Warren, and Tucker Streets at 1 20 
(except Monday), 6:40 8:20, 10:15 A. M.; 12:55, 2:20, 4-15, 
= 31, 8:05 FP. M. On Sunday, 1:20, 9:15 a. m.; 6:15 


* Connection is mose A Jersey City 5 to and 
and Erte Depot, Jersey 

trflekete for sate a at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. 230, 

401, Broadway, and at the prin hotels, 

Nos. 2and 4 Court Street, and Annex Office, Jewell 's 


New York Transfer Co, (Dodd’s Express) will call for 
and check bi from hotel or residence to d at! 





nation. plication can be made at 44 Bre 
786 soste® Dy lew York, and No. 4 Court 

n. Mt these Offices are LG connection 
Bell Bell Telephone ead Law — 


CUNARD, LINE. 


No 
few of dniniehin the chances of col- 
ision, the steame ay this line faxe & specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 
passage from Queenstown to New 
york or Boston crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 
On the “homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
20 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 
¥KOM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER 
El dosent WEDNESDAY, October 15th, 3 p. m. 
r CE RIA ae WEDNESDAY, October 22d, 40:80 a. n. 
sCYTHI WEDNESDAY, October ber 29th, 3°P. ». 





, Sabin Dastage and recom all parts of furope at 
ising ats caer eek 
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NOTICES 


€2@” All communications for the Ed tcrial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The lude- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

{@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ts intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and addrese of 
the writer; not rily for p fon, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or ofinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢” Menusec: ipts sent to THE INDEPENDENT canneut 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 





Che Independent | 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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JOSEPH COOK'S FIFTH SEASON. 


Tue fifth course in Joseph Cook's 
remarkable series of Boston Monday Noon 
Lectures have now begun, and the first we 
reprint in full in this week's issue. We 
shall publish verbatim reports of the whole 
course of twenty lectures, “assured that 
they are called for and will be heartily 
appreciated. 

We do not set up Joseph Cook for an in- 
fallible prophet. He recognizes his own 
youth, and, although he has been all his 
life an intense student, he so far confesses 
his own shortcomings, even in the line in 
which he has made himself so good a 
leader, that he intends, at the completion 
of this course, to bring the series to a 
close, or, at least, to interrupt it for some 
time, that he may devote himself to 
renewed and undisturbed study, at home or 
abroad. Although we sometimes think his 
philosophy faulty or hazardous, we recog- 
nize him as a stout and sturdy malleus her- 
eticorum, to whom Providence has given 
the task of smiting without mercy the arro- 
gant assailants of revealed religion. We 
do not know where to find the man who 
speaks more strongly and clearly the reason 
of the Christian hope, and who stigmatizes 
with harsher logic and greater contempt 
the unreason of the materialist’s hopeless- 
ness. For this reason we are very glad to 
publish these lectures, in which Mr. Cook 
will show, the admission of God and im. 
mortality being granted, how much more is 
needed than culture to give man harmony 
with his infinite environment. 

We shall also publish Mr. Cook's very 
valuable preludes in full. That of this 
week is longer that usual, but of very 
great importance and interest. It is noth- 
ing leas than the great question whether 
we shall do justice to the Indian. The 
full story of the wrongs done to the red 

man, which made so old an Indian fighter 








as Gen. Crook weep when given his last 
orders to attack them, and of their patient 
and brave endurance of wrongs, has not 
yet been told. We thank Joseph Cook for 
his manly part in this attempt to right these 
wrongs. We hope to say a good deal more 
on the subject, by our own pen and those 
of our contributors. We only wish now 
further to refer to the striking dramatic 
quality of Mr. Cook’s presentation of a 
cause which shows itself in his very elo- 
quent recital of these Indian wrongs, 
and especially in his prelude and in the 
peroration, which is itself a splendid pic- 
ture, worthy to be put on canvas. 

A word to our exchanges. We have 
secured the copyright of these lectures, 
because it is necessary that some one 
should pay Mr. Cook for the great labpr of 
correcting and completing the phonograph- 
ic reports of his lectures. No other reports, 
not thus corrected, have his endorsement, 
and none others are correct and complete. 
Having ourselves met this large expense, 
by which Mr. Cook gets a copyright of his 
lectures for publication in book form, it 
has seemed proper for us to protect our- 
selves in what we pay for, though we do not 
at all desire to do so to the injury of other 
papers or to the limitation of the influence 
and publication of Mr. Cook’s lectures. 
We have, therefore, granted to several pa- 
pers the right to reprint in full and othersin 
part, and we shall give very liberal terms 
to such other papers as desire to do the 


same, 
= I 


REPUBLICAN VICTORIES. 


Tue elections of last week in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, 
and the local elections in Illinois and Kan- 
sas, added to those previously held this 
year in Maine, California, Ohio, and Towa, 
constitute a series of Republican victories 
scarcely leaving a doubt as to the vote of 
these states in the more important struggle 
of. 1880. Maryland and Mississippi were 
Democratic, as was expected to be the case, 
and in Virginia the contest was mainly be- 
tween the ‘‘readjusters” and the ‘‘ debt- 
payers.” In the latter state the ‘ read- 
justers” seem to have a small majority in 
the legislature; and yet the Republicans 
have elected members enough to hold the 
balance of power, who, as we hope, will 
ally themselves with the ‘‘debt-payers,” 
and thus aid in defeating the infamous 
schemes of the repudiating ‘‘ readjusters.” 

Looking over the field outside of this 
state, Republicans have the most abundant 
reasons for satisfaction with the result of 
the elections of this year. The defeat of 
Genera! Butler in Massachusetts is specially 
gratifying. The Eastern States, the West- 
ern States, with the exception of Indiana, 
the Pacific States, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania will next year, according to pres- 
ent indications, give their electoral votes to 
the Republican candidate for the presiden- 
cy. These states send their greeting to the 
Solid Democratic South, as constituting an 
equally solid Republican North and West. 
They do not propose to hand over the Gov- 
ernment to Democratic control. 

What about the great Stateof New York, 
with its thirty-five electoral votes, which, 
if Defifocratic and added to those of Indi- 
apna, would next year give victory to the 
Solid South? This is now the question of 
questions. To all appearances, this state. 
will be the key to the presidential! position. 
Neither party can lose it and yet be suc- 
cessful. One or the other must win it, and 
the party that wins will choose the next 
President. 

The facts in respect to the election of last 
week are that Mr. Cornell is elected by a 
plurality of nearly forty thousand, and 
that at this writing the other Republican 
candidates of the state ticket, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Soule, are probably elected 
by a small majority, while both houses of 
the legislature are overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. This upon its face is a Republican 
victory; yet itis by no means such a vic- 
tory as to settle the political position of 
this state next year. The Kelly bolt car 
ried off from Governor Robinson nearly 
seventy thousand votes; and, had these 
votes been cast for the latter, as they would 
have been but for the bolt, and had the 
‘*Young Republicans” done. what. they 
have done, Mr. Cornell would have been 
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defeated by from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand; while the rest of the Republican 
state ticket, with the exception of Mr. Soule, 
would perhaps have been elected. These 
facts show that the nomination of Mr. Cor- 
nell by the Saratoga Convention was a 
great political blunder. We thought so at 
the time and have thought so ever since, 
though, for what seemed to us good reasons, 
we gave him our support and did not think 
it best, after the thing was done, to spend 
apy breath in grumbling over the mistake. 
He was, as the sequel shows, far the weak- 
est candidate on the ticket; and if the 
Democrats had been thoroughly united 
there is scarcely a doubt that he would 
have swamped the whole ticket, His elec- 
tion is an accident, and not the result of his 
own popularity or the sagacity of those 
who put him in nomination. 

One important lesson taught by this elec- 
tion is that Senator Conkling must not un- 
dertake hereafter to be the dictator of Re- 
publican state conventions. He does not 
own the Republican party. There are a 
great many thousand Republicans in the 
state who do not like him, who have no 
fancy for his methods, and who, rather 
than submit to his political domination, 
will either not vote at all or for the time 
being vote against their own party. The 
great mass of them are earnest and honest 
men, and are not to be either ridiculed or 
bulidozed out of their position. Conkling- 
ism and Republicanism in the State of New 
York are not identical. The latter is the 
more comprehensive term. It embraces 
thousands of people who will not follow 
the beck of Senator Conkling. Mr. Cornell 
was by them regarded as the Senator’s pro- 
tegé, in which respect they were right; and 
for this reason they would not support him, 
doing just what they will do any number 
of times under like circumstances. Repub- 
lican state conventions must, therefore, 
select candidates not exclusively after the 
Conkling model or to gratify his prefer- 
ences, but to represent the views and wishes 
of the great body of Republican voters, If 
Judge Robertson, and not Mr. Cornell, had 
been nominated, the indications are that 
the Republican victory in this state would 
have been complete, even without the Kelly 
bolt among the Democrats. 


state, provided the lesson taught this year is 
properly heeded; and that,too, no matter 
who may be nominated by the Democrats. 
The whole drift of Northern and Western 
sentiment is overwhelmingly against De- 
mocracy, and it will carry this state in its 
wake, with reasonably good management on 
the part of the Republican party. The 
tactics of the Democrats since obtaining 
the control of the two houses of Congress 
have not only united the Republican party, 
but awakened the suspicion and disgust of 
a great many conservative Democrats and a 
much larger number of voters who are not 
politically allied with any party. The 
Democrats in this state are so divided that 
harmonious action another year, with or 
without Mr. Tilden, is almost an impossi- 
bility. He, undoubtedly, intends to be the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency, 
and it is not at all unlikely that he will be; 
yet, whether he is or not, the Republicans 
can carry the state, To do this, they must, 
however, be thoroughly united, and the 
suspension of Senator Conkling’s political 
dictatorship is indispensable to this union. 
If he does not see this himself, then others 
should see it for him. 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

Wk expressed surprise two weeks ago at 
the existence of an idea in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, as stated by the Pitts- 
burgh Advocate, that the missions of that 
denomination could be successfully ad- 
ministered by one secretary, instead of 
two or thtee. The <Adoocate,in reply to 
us, reiterates its opinion with a far more 
decided emphasis, It says: ‘‘We be- 
lieve that one secretary, bearing the undi- 
vided responsibility that belongs to the of- 
fice and acting free of divided counsels, 
would put more energy and force into this 
great work of the Church than two orthree 
would be ableto do.” Now, if this be true 
in respect td the management of missions, 
scattered all over the world, among many 
different populations, et honieand ebroad, 
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it is just as emphatically true that ‘the East- 
ern and Western Book Concerns, the Church 
Extension and Sunday-school Societies, and 
the Advocates could be conducted with 
‘“‘more energy and force’ by one man. 
than by two. The need of two or more 
men in the office of the Missionary Society 
is just as obvious as is that of two agents 
for the Book Concerns, two editors for the 
Advocates, etc. The Advocate admits that 
‘‘heavy work and heavy responsibilities 
belong to the [missionary] secretary’s office, 
and ¢hey that fill it earn their money.” 
Now, if ‘‘they” earn their money, there 
must be sufficient work for them; and, if 
‘* they” have sufficient work, it follows that 
one man would haveto do more than he 
ought to, or leave something undone. 

The Advocate says: 

‘‘ During the last eight years of Bishop 

Harris’s administration, so far as work was 
concerned, was he not virtually alone? 
Our understanding is that Dr. Durbin was 
too feeble to do much work, especially the 
last four years.” 
Bishop Harris was not alone during the 
last eight years of “his administration. He 
had the wise counsels of and some help 
from Dr. Durbin to the last; twit the first 
four of those eight years Drs. Durbin and 
Harris were assisted by Dr. Trimble. Dra. 
Durbin and Harris were together from 1868 
to 1872; but the General Conference which 
made Dr, Harris a bishop saw that there 
had not been force enough in the sccreta- 
ry's office, and it elected three secretaries, 
Dr. Durbin becoming honorary secretary. 
Death removed Dr. Eddy, or there might 
still be three secretaries. 

We are afraid that the Advocate has not 
looked very closely into the constitution 
and administration of the Missionary Socie- 
ty. It says tbat the appropriations are 
made by the Board. This is a mistake. 
The General Committee is charged with 
this duty. The Board can make no appro- 
priations, except in unforeseen emergencies, 
between the sessions of the Genera) Com- 
mittee. We are afraid, also, that the Adro- 
cate does not fully appreciate the extent and 
importance of the operations of the Society 
If so, the General Committee is responsible 
for it. The Committee refuses to order a 
periodical publication which shall inform 
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what the missionaries are doing. What 
leads us to suspect ignorance on the part of 
the Advocate, on this point, is the follow- 
ing reason it gives for two oflicers of the 
Church Extension Society: 

“It is one of the grandest enterprises of 

the Church, and requires cxecutive talent 
of the first order in the office and an un- 
rivaled collector of money in the field.” 
If the Advocate considers that two secreta- 
ries in the Mission Rooms are one too many, 
it must, of course, regard the Missionary 
Society as second to the Church Extension 
Soclety—the saving of souls to the building 
of houses for converted Christians, It 
recognizes, it will be noticed, the nced of 
an agent to visit the annual conferences in 
the interests of church extension; but bear 
what it says about an agent to represent 
the cause of missions: ‘‘As to the mission- 
ary secretaries meeting the annual confer- 
ences, we say candidly we do not believe 
so frequent visitations are called for.” Why 
not, pray? The secretaries are the only 
persons in the Church who know fully what 
is being done in the mission-fields. How 
are the pastors to learn and tell their con- 
gregations, except from the secretaries at 
the annual conferences? 

Here we touch the weakest point in the 
management of Methodist missionary 
affairs. The General Committee has again 
refused to order a missionary monthly, but 
has appropriated some $3,000 to furnish 
items to the Church papers and to is-ue 
tracts. These items have not, with a few 
exceptions, been worth two cents and the 
money is as good as thrown away. The 
Church has no means of getting the infor- 
mation it should have. It cannot give in- 
telligently, 1t cannot know what sacrifices 
the onaries are making, what trials, 
what difficulties, what discouragemcnts 
they have, and so it cannot offer them sym- 
pathy or pray for them as it would. It 
cannot rejoice with them in their successes, 
for it does not know what they are. There 
is no close, sympathetic connection between 
the Church and the missionaries, as there 
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from $100,000 to $200,000 a year than they 
might be. The course of the Committee is 
in this respect amazing for its utter stu- 
pidity. 


AS TO NEWMAN HALL. 


It is very difficult to meet and reply to 
an accusation of misconduct which is as 
undefined as an autumn haze; but we are 
inclined to state some facts which will meet 
the charge, which seems to have been made 
twice by The Congregationalist, that Newman 
Ilall was some how guilty of something 
very discredituble in relation to an engage- 
ment which was broken up previously to 
his engagement to the woman from whom 
he has just got a divorce. As it has just 
referred again in a disparaging way to Mr. 
Hall, we, though not at all approving his 
lack of firmness and prudence in his long 
patience with his wife, think it best to 
state the following facts, which ought to 
meet the unformulated charges to which we 
have referred and which has had its origin 
in America. 

In 1842 Newman [fall was invited to the 
Albicon Congregational Church, Hull. 
Sir William Lowthrop, mayor and magis- 
trate, was chief deacon and mainly instru- 
mental in his settlement. He and Lady 
Lowthrop became and continued till death 
his most devoted friends. Mrs. Gordon 
was his sister, She and her husband, Dr. 
Gordon, also became devoted to him, espe- 
cially Dr. Gordon. We and Mr. Hall were 
as brothers. They never had a word of 
difference or distrust. Mr. Hall attended 
him in his last sickness, and for three 
wecks never left his house, and only his 
room for a few hours’ sleep. On his death, 
in 1819, Mr. Hall wrote his memoir, 

When Mr. Hall went to Hull, a young 
lady was visiting the Gordons, They in- 
troduced him to her. They became en- 
gaged, with full approval of the families. 
She was a connection of the Lowthrop fam- 
ily. After a time the affections of this lady 
declined. She was visiting Mr. Hall's parish 
with Mrs. Gordon when he received letters 
plainly siating that ber affection was not 
warm enough to justify marriage. Mrs. 
Gordon, as her most intimate friend, became 
the medium of communication, and, at her 
request, conveyed by Mrs. Gordon, let- 
ters und presents were returned. This 
was to him a great grief. There was 
nothing on his part to cause it. No com- 
plaint was ever suggested. The young lady 
continued to visit Mrs. Gordon, who re- 
mained her chief and contidential friend. 
Soon after she fell a victim to consumption, 
which had previously carried away several 
of her family. After her death Newman 
Hall married the only child of Dr. and Mrs, 
Gordon, with the most hearty concurrence 
and wish of the parents and all the family. 
At that time she manifested earnest piety, 
taught a chiss in the school, attended pray- 
er-mectings, and accompanied Mr, Hall in 
his daily visits to the sick and poor of his 
parish. ‘lhe love of Dr. Gordon increased, 
if possible, to Mr. Hall till his death, a few 
years after the marriage. Then Mrs, Gor- 
don, by her daughter's wish, came to live 
with them, and continued to do so from 
1852 to 1860, when her daughter left her 
home. Mr. Hall bad the largest congrega- 
tionin [ull He was there twelve years—from 
1842 to 1854—when he removed to London, 
Delegates from Surrey Chapel (Rowland 
Hill's) came to Lull and made every inquiry 
into his public and private life. The result 
was & Unanimous invitation from twelve 
hundred communicants to go to London, 
He left Hull against the loving remon. 
strances of the congregation and the town 
at large. A handsome testimonial and 
pumerous addresses were presented to him. 
During his residence in [lull there was not 
a whisper heard against his public or 
private life. On going to London, his min- 
isterial success wus unabated up to the 
present time. There has been no slander 
or scandal as against himself ever heard. 
Thus it was he was welcomed by men of all 
parties when he applied for donations to 
his church and obtained by his own person- 
al efforts in England £80,000. No 
one ws ever known to decline a donation 
on account of any rumors against Mr. Hall's 
character. Mrs, Gordon wasa member of the 
church in London, as well as her daughter. 
She attended all the prayer-meetings and was 
4 constant viasitot dnd guest at the houses of 














most of the ladies of the congregation. 
After Mr. Hall’s marriage, the friendship 
with the family of the other young lady 
remained unabated; so much so that, during 
twelve years after coming to London, every 
year both Mr. and Mrs. Hall and Mrs, 
Gordon went together and stayed ten days 
ora fortnight as guests with the family in 
Yorkshire, showing that the family of the 
young lady had no complaint against them 
or either of them. Mr. Hall was never, to 
our knowledge, charged with any fault as 
regards that young lady, till it was alleged 
in The Congregativnalist. 

These are the facts, so far as that charge 
is concerned, and they must dispose of it, 
whatever it may be. An cminent preacher 
now settled in this country, formerly a Con- 
gregational minister in England, being 
lately asked if there was any truth in the 
undefined charge, said: ‘‘I don’t believe a 
word of it! It's a thundering lie/" We 
have no doubt that The Congregationalist 
has somehow been misled, when intending 
only to be courageously honest, and thut it 
will be glad to hear of these facts. 





Editorial Notes, 


Joun KeLLY, when he headed the bolt at 
the Syracuse Convention and accepted the 
nomination for governor, practiced no dis- 
guise as to his expectation or purpose. He 
said that he did not expect to be elected; but 
that he did expect and mean to defeat the 
election of Governor Robinson, and, if posst- 
ble, make an end of Tildenism in the State of 
New York. ‘This has been his talk and that of 
his supporters during the whole canvass. The 
fact that nearly seventy thousand Democratic 
votes were cast for him, with no expectation 
of electing him, shows that he had a large 
following in his opposition to Governor Rob- 
inson and Mr. Tilden, independently of 
bis personal reasons for disliking these 
men. Governor Robinson was Mr. Tilden’s 
man, and because he was such, and not 
merely because John Kelly was opposed 
to him, some seventy thousand Democratic 
voters have thrown away their votes for the 
sake of killing him. Their main purpose was 
to hit Mr. Tilden. How will he get these votes 
back to his support, in the event that he should 
be the Democratic nominee for the Presiden- 
cy? He certainly cannot do so witbout mak- 
ing peace with John Kelly or politically de- 
stroying him, and we do not well see how he 
cap doeither. Mr. Kelly has gone too far to 
take the back track toward Mr, Tilden; and, 
if he did so, there are thousands of anti-Tilden 
Democrats in the state that would not follow 
him. It really looks as if Tildenism in the 
State of New York had received its death-blow, 
Assuming this to be a fact, then Jobn Kelly 
has not fought in vain, 

TuE official figures of the Ohio election show 
that the combined vote for the four guber- 
natorial candidates—Republican, Democratic, 
Greenback, avd Prohibition—amounts to 668,- 
667, which is a larger vote by a little over ten 
thousand than in 1876, when President Hayes 
was elected. Mr. Foster hae a small majority 
over all the other candidates and 17,129 plural- 
ity over General Ewing. Next to the general 
victory won by the Republicans, the ‘most 
pleasing result of this election is the utter 
slumping in of the Greenback party. The Green- 
backers of Ohio were expecting to poll from 
75,000 to 100,000 votes for their candidate, 
The actual vote was 9,129. This settles the 
question for Greenbackism in Obio. The 
politicians of neither party will hereafter take 
this stupid tsm into their account. It is not 
probable that the party will appear in the 
tield at all next year. The Democrats of Obio 
sought in their platform to win the Greenback 
vote, and added General Ewing to it for the 
same purpose. Even the Republicans were 
less pronounced than they would have been 
had they not feared this unknown vote to be 
cast by Greenbackers. Neither will be con- 
cerned hereafter with these financial lunatics. 
And as for the venerable, wasted, worn, self 
disgusted Senator Thurman, we express the 
wish that his near retirement to private life 
may afford bim all the quiet that is possible to 
one that has so effectually dug his own grave 
by being false to principle. 


GENERAL SUERMAN, in his yearly report to 
the Secretary of War, says that the Army of 
the United States consists of eleven generals, 
one thousand tive hundred and fi{ty-nine sub- 
ordinate oflicers, twenty thousand tive hun- 
dred and sixty-two common soldiers, and two 
hundred and thirty-th.ee lndian scouts, mak- 
ing in all twenty-two thousand three hundred 
and sixty-nine men. This is the army provided 
by Congress to garrison and take care of all 
the forts and military étationas of thie United 
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States, to protect our frontier settlements 
against Indian incursions and depredations, 
and enable the General Government to meet 
any sudden emergency that may demand 
prompt military service. It is hardly possible 
to conceive of a more shabby and niggardly 
provision than this, considering the territorial 
extent of the country and also the number of 
its population. A greater humbug was never 
attempted than that of the Democrats at the 
extra session of Congress, when preteuding 
that the army endangered free elections, and 
that, therefore, the President must not use it 
at any place where elections were being held, 
even to preserve the public peace or enforce 
the laws of the United States. The people 
readily saw the humbug, and calmly refused to 
be frightened bythe cry of ‘‘No bayonets at 
the ballot-box.’? We rather think that the 
Democrats will not try to get up this cry again. 
It certainly did not take with the people. If 
the whole army were concentrated in this 
state, it would not furnish one soldier for each 
voting-place, saying nothing about the voting 
places in the thirty seven other states. 





Tue Interior, generally so quick-witted, has 
not even the gray dawn of a correct under- 
standing of the Pope’s late Encyclical. It 
quotes Father Devitt’s article in a late number 
of Tak INDEPENDENT, in which he told how 
society is sick, and needs the help and healing 
of “a radical cure for the ills of society,” 
which ts provided by the Sovereign Pontiff in 
the Christian philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, 
Father Devitt concluded by saying: 

“If those whom It concerns heed his instruc- 
tion, the day is not far distant when the world 
will se how quickly every ephemeral system 
of philosopby will be ground to powder when 
it rubs against the adamant of scholasticism as 
taught by Thomas Aquinas.” 

“This shows us,” says The Interior, ‘if we did 
not know before, that, whatever else iu this 
world moves, Rome dows not move.”’ Let us 
see. ‘* Whatever else in this world moves?” 
Perhaps The Jnterior will tell us whether 
Christian theology in the Protestant sense 
moves. We think we remember arguments 
before the Theological Seminary of the North- 
west to show that it cannot change. Then 
perhaps The Interior—which thinks ‘it some- 
thing to learn thus on the highest authority 
that the endorsed philosophy of the Vat- 
{can in the nineteenth century ia identical 
with that of the thirteenth century ’—will tell 
us whetber its own principles of philosophy 
are not Substantially those of Thomas Aquinas, 
as distinguished from those of Biichner and 
Huxley, on the one side, and of Kleutgen and 
Plassmann on the other, which the Pope in his 
Encyclical means to condemn, Our Protest- 
apt papere are very slow to comprehend—per- 
haps because they have not read the Encycll- 
ca) and know nothing about the great Thomas— 
that the bad philosophy against which the 
Pope contends is on the one hand materialism, 
which is the arrogance of philosophy, and on 
theother the contemptuous ignoring of philoso- 
phy and the claim that it can have no word of 
criticism or explanation to apply to religion. 
On this matter we leave The Jnterior to take Ite 
choice between skepticism and infatuation, 
while we range ourselves on the sume side us 
reason, Aquinas, and the Pope. 


‘(We have not seen this sermon,” says The 
Herald and Presbyler. tis not safe to neglect 
a page of THE INDEPENDENT. President Fair- 
cbild’s admirable sermon will be found ip our 
issue of Oct. 30th, In ite criticism of a report 
of that sermon, as preached before a Presby- 
terian meeting, that paper says: 

‘We cannot see how any one can avail 
himself of a salvation taught in the Bible 
unless he regards the Scriptures asthe Word of 
God ; or enjoy salvation by the second Adam 
unless he believes we fell in the first, who was 
created in the image of God, instead of evolv- 
ing from frrational animals,” ete. 

Such language is incredibly foolish and tnjurt- 
ous. Think‘of it! We are all taught fn our 
best schools, by our scientific authorities, 
almost without exception, and we, laymen in 
science, are, therefore, compelled to believe 
that man was, at least so far as his physical 
structure is concerned, ‘‘ evolved from irra- 
tional animals.’’ We, therefore, cannot help 
doubting, as every thinking and scholarly 
young man must and does doubt, whether 
the story of the fall in the first Adam is 
historical. And now here comes forth 
an accredited and apparently authoritative 
teacher of Christianity, and tells these college 
students, these thinking young men and 
women, ‘hat they must believe it all, just as 
they read it in the Book of Genesis—how 
Adain was made, and how Eve, and how they 
yielded to the seduction of the actual serpent, 
or they ‘‘ cannot avail themselves of the salva- 
tion taught in the Bible.’’ We tell our thought- 
ful young friends that the Lord has not sent 
that prophet of The Herald and Presbyter. It isa 
lying propbecy. Seek the truth. It will not 
put you in bondage. It shail make you free. 
‘Lhere is a salvation taught in the Bible which 
you can accept; even though you not merely 
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doubt, but utterly deny that prophet’s theory 
of inspiration. 





Tas collections made and yet to be made by 
the Catholic Church of this country, to help 
Archbishop Purcell pay his debts, if we judge 
from present indications, furnish but a poor 
show for the creditors, The Cincinnati Com 
mercial thinks that, all told, they will not 
exceed seventy-tive thousand dollars. This 
would cover but a mere fragment of the whole 
indebtedness. The Archbishop did not squan- 
der the money received from the depositors 
and he did not lose it in venturesome specula- 
tion. He invested it, for the most part, in 
Church property tn his own archdiocese, in 
the form of real estate, church buildings, 
church parsonages, school-houses, etc., all of 
which stands in hisname. Ie is the owner of 
this property as archbishop, and, Indeed, of 
all the Church property in bis archdiocese. 
We understand that his assignee intends to 
bring a suit to test the question whether the 
property thus standing iu his name ts liable 
for the payment of bis debts. There can be 
no doubt that in equity, at least, so much of 
this property as was created by the funds of 
depositors, which the Archbishop grossly mis- 
applied, ought to be held thus Hable. This 
property really belongs to these depositors, 
and it seems to us that a court of equity would 
order it to be sold to pay their claims. There 
{a no probability that it would be sufficient to 
make a full payment; yet it would help to 
lessen the injustice and the wrong of that 
which, whatever may have been the Arch- 
bisbop’s motives, {s practically a swindle. He 
had no right to make the use which he did 
make of these tunds, avd bis action, if im- 
{tated by a savings bank or by an ordinary 
custodian of trust funds, would be called a 
swindle, withcut any hesitation. We do not 
see that the thing is any better because done 
by av archbishop. 

Cartain CaREY is going into the Church, 
which is an English way of saying that he will 
leave the army to become a clergyman. 
Whether “the Church,” in the sense of the 
clergy, will be glad of the accession may well 
be a matter of question. When the revulsion 
of English feeling saved bim from degradation 
for imputed cowardice in leaving the young 
Prince, he made a great deal of his deliver- 
ance, as being in answer to prayer, and rather 
disgusted people by his frequent public dis- 
play of himself as aspecial monument of God’s 
miraculous deliverance. With this, he spoke 
disparagingly of the prudence of the dead 
Prince, whose mother bad petitioned in his be- 
half, when every one was cursing him. Her 
sharp and pained question will be long remem- 
bered. ‘‘ Why cannot he leave my poor boy 
alone? He left him alone once.”’ It isa pity, 
for bis own sake and for that of the 
Church, that he did not remain in the army 
long enough to prove by his subsequent prow- 
ess that the charge of cowardice was an unjust 
one, 


Tue United States grand jury at Salt Lake 
City have found a large number of indictments 
against Mormon polygamists, which, as we un- 
derstand, will come up for trial at the next 
term of the United States court. This looks 
as if the Federal authorities in Utah meant to 
put the law in force. Morn ons have hitherto 
been suffered to defy the law against polyga- 
my with impunity. No serious effort has been 
made to enforce it, and it is not surprising 
that Mormons should treat itas a sham. Lf 
these trials shal) disclose the fact that, under 
the law as it vow is, convictions are virtually 
impossible, theo it will be the duty of Con 
gress 60 to amend the law as .o make It effect- 
ive. We have never bad but one oy inion as to 
the proper mode of dealing with Mormon 
polygamy; and that opinion is expressed by 
the word punishment, steruly and persistently 
applied to those who commit t..c crime. Legal 
extermination ie the remedy. This ie aot per 
secution. It is not intolerance toward any 
system of religious belief. It ts simply law, 
acting in the interests of good morals and for 
the suppression of that which law justly de 
clares to beacrime. It is to be hoped, now 
that the Government seetss to be waking up to 
ite duty on this subject, that the efficiency of 
the law remedy will be thoroughly tested, 
There can be no doubt as to the result if the 
full strength of the remedy be brought iate 
action. Mormons will soon come to the com 
clusion that it is best to obey the law. 





Mr, Justice Fie.p, of the Supreme Cuurs 
of the United States, made such a rude attach 
upon bis associates in his dissenting opinion 
on the Thurman Act, as it is called, that the 
Court is seriously considering the propriety of 
adopting the rule that all dissenting opinions 
shall be submitted in the consu!tation-room, 
before being delivered on the bench. A better 
rule would be to have no such opinions deliy- 
ered at all. The Supreme Court, like every 
other plural court, decides all questiuas by a 
majority: What the majority think is the law 
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in the case; and the opinions of the minority 
dissenting therefrom are legally a matter of no 
consequence. There is no reason why they 
should be known at all outside of the consul- 
tation-room, and especially why they should 
be formally read from the bench. However 
courteously expressed, they are an attack upon 
the correctness of the judgment of the Court, 
and as such are calculated to weaken respect 
for that judgment. If a dissentient judge 
wishes to publish his dissent, let him do so 
upon his own responsibility and elsewhere; 
but we see no reason why the Court should 
furnish any facility therefor, or why its records 
should be burdened with opinions that are 
mere opinions, without the slightest authority. 
The on!y opinion that is of any legal conse- 
quence is the one that represents the views of 
the majority ; and this is important, not only 
as settling the particular question at issue, but 
also as furnishing a precedent for future paral- 
lel cases. Hence, both the opinion and its 
reasons should be given to the public ina 
formal utterance, for the guidarce and instruc- 
tion of the legal profession. The most valu- 
able legal literature of this country we have 
in the deliverances of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 








It {sa settled principle of the common law 
in regard to libel that no one hasa right to 
slander the good name of the dead. Though 
euch slander cannot injure the dead or disturb 
their repose, it may be very offensive to the 
living, and for this reason the law forbids it. 
We are by no means certain that the same 
principle ought not to be extended to those 
spiritualistic mediums who profess to con- 
verse with the spirits of dead men, and 80 
often make them say things utterly unlike 
what they would have said in life and not 
infrequently things positively disgraceful to 
their memory. The stuff and sheer nonsense 
thus placed on the lips of the dead are justly 
an offense to surviving kindred; and if this 
sort of impertinence and trifling with the 
spirits of the dead were forbidden, as a proper 
tribute to the sensibilities of the living, so- 
clety would be the gainer. Men certainly do 
not realize much benefit from dying in either 
character or knowledge, if we are to take 
these epiritualistic mediums as a rule of judg- 
ment on the subject. It would be well to stay 
in this world as long as possible if we are to 
become fools by going into the next. 

Tue city of Memphis has at last yotten 
through with its yellow fever campaign for 


this year, having had 1,52! cases, of which 842 
occurred among the whites and 679 among the 
colored people. The deaths among the former 


were 866, showing « percentage of 483 deaths 
among whites; and the deaths among the latter 
were 107, or a percentage of about 15 among 
colored people. This shows a very large ratio 
of fatal cases among the whites, as compared 
with that among the blacks. Most of the fatal 
cases among the latter were in the persons of 
light-colored mulattoes. The ravages of the 
disease were almost wholly confined to Mem- 
phis. It did not become epidemic in any other 
Southern city. There was evidently some- 
thing in the condition of this city besides mere 
hot weather which favored the prevalence of 
the disease and gave it an epidemic character, 
The probability is that, unless that something 
be removed, the same result will occur another 
year. The people of Memphis, if they wish to 
avoid the recurrence of yellow fever, will save 
money and save life by putting the city in the 
best possible sanitary condition. It costs far 
less to prevent the disease than it does to con- 
tend with it. General Butler, when, during the 
war, he had the control of New Orleans, prompt- 
ly addressed himself to the work of making the 
city healthy ; and his efforts were a complete 
success. Filth and a large amount of decaying 
vegetable or animal matter are the two prime 
causes that beget the disease, and both of them 
are within human control. 

---A Jady from Quincy, Mass., writes 
as an article, which we shall hardly be 
able to publish, in defense of the Quincy 
school superintendent against some sharp 
and amusing persiflage of ‘Gail Hamil- 
ton.”” We accompanied the article with 
an editorial intimation that the superintend 
ent was hardly to be held responsible for 
the reporter’s rhetoric. Our correspondent 
testifies heartily to the impetus lately given to 
the Quincy schools, and insists that it wasa 
decidedly good and refreshing thing, in these 
daye ofa half military régime in the school- 
house (“‘ Eyes on the book,” “Let us hear a 
pin drop’’), to tell women teachers to “do as 
they please.”” She also declares that, if the 
Melrose children can learn to read in a year, it 
takes more than three for the average child of 
the Boston schools. We add that then it is 
time for a phonetic system to be introduced. 


...-As an illustration of the unco guidness 
of the theology of The Central Presbyterian, of 
Richmond, Va, we may mention that it selects 
The Sundey-school Times and Tas lxpEersnp- 
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ENT as two papers equally unsound in doc- | It says that we are trying to pass off chalk- 


trine and dangerous to the orthodoxy of 
Southern Presbyterian families. We are not 
ashamed of the company into which we are 
put, for we regard The Sunday-school Times as 
one of the most intelligent and reverent re- 
ligious papers in the United States. Perhaps 
it may somewhat settle, though it cannot 
strengthen, the unreasoning prejudices of our 
Richmond contemporary to be told that the 
three editors of The Sunday-school Times have 
all been regular editorial writers for Tus Inpk- 
PENDENT. 


-++»The Northwestern Christian Advocate pre- 
tends to be considerably disgusted because the 
papers announce the election of an ‘‘ Episco- 
pal”’ bishop in Northern New Jersey, and do 
not indicate which Episcopal Church he is 
a bishop of. It says he is not of the oldest and 
largest Episcopal Church in the country, which 
isthe Methodist Episcopal. Nevertheless, we 
shall continue, with the other papers, to cur- 
tail for convenience the names of the denom- 
inations, choosing the name “‘ Methodist” for 
the one that is not very Episcopal, and the 
name “ Episcopal” for the one that is not very 
Protestant. 


....We are extremely pleased to see how 
heartily Zhe Central Baptist, of St. Louis, has 
withdrawn, with full apology, all its harsh 
words about the Second Baptist Church, Dr. 
Boyd’s, which it acknowledges were “harsh 
and notin accordance with the spirit of our 
boly religion.’” Our respect for that paper has 
risen greatly, for too few journals have the 
magnanimity to acknowledge a mistake; 
though that is a sign of a strong, and not of a 
weak paper. Dr. Boyd’s magnificent Church 
bas just now been consecrated. It is the finest 
in 8t. Louis. 


“In reply to your question as to how many 
United States flags we have sold in Georgia, we 
would state that since Christmas, 1876, to pres- 
ent date we have sold at the very least calcula- 
tion over twenty-five thousand. Furthermore, 
we have sold twenty-five United States flags to 
one ofany other kind. The writer is just from 
Macon, Ga., and was present at the unveiling 
of the Confederate monument. The whole 
city was decorated with United States flags of 
all sizes.” 


..+.Those who {nsist—as the Southern Bap 
tists who had Dr. Weaver rebaptized do—that 
Christian baptism must invariably precede 
participation in the Lord’s Supper should be 
able to prove very clearly that the disciples 
whom Christ sent out to baptize bad received 
Christian baptism. On the contrary, it 1s al- 
most certain that they had only received John’s 
baptism, which was not In the name of the Bon 
or the Spirit. 


wee The Congreygationalist wakes what would 
seem to be « sulisfuctory explanation why th 
the new edition of Dr. Dexter’s “As to Roger 
Williams '’ the note was not changed which 
refera to Obediah Holmes, and to which we 
lately referred. The author does not own the 
plates and did not know anything about this 
‘second edition ’’ until it had been issued, and 
had no opportunity to make any changes in it. 


-+»-Election bribery by Republicans we put 
down as a good dea) worse than similar bribery 
by Democrats, because the party pretends to 
be one of moral ideas. Therefore, we are in 
hopes that the chairman of the Republican 
town committee in Windham, Conn., who is 
definitely charged with offering an Irishman 
five @llars to vote the Republican ticket will 
get a faithful trial. 


....We heartily agree with Congressman 
Chittenden, of Brooklyn, in the opinion that 
‘no man should be named for President of 
the United States next year who is not ready 
to call back the Government from its tempor- 
ary war expedients to the faithful observance 
of its constitutional obligations in respect to 
the currency.”” Republicans should come up 
to the line on this subject. 


-+-eThe Pittsburgh Advocate, we observe, is 
quite skeptical as to the need of the great 
metropolitan organ of Methodism of two 
editors. It seems, so obtuse is it, to see but 
one reason for two, and that is “‘in the neces- 
sity for their getting up a cook-book, to buy 
subscribers with for the paper they edit.” We 
have rarely met with so downright a piece of 
wickedness as this. 


...-Secretary Sherman has published a letter 
announcing his declinature to be a candidate 
for the United States Senate, and saying that, 
after having been tnree times elected to this 
high position, he ought not to stand in the 
way of others who may desire the honor. This 
clears the track for General Garfield, while the 
Secretary takes his chances for a still higher 
position. 


....The Refomed Church Messenger declares 
that our attempt to dilute our style to humor 
its sensitiveness is no improvement on our 
first assertion that the objection to putting the 
Week of Prayer at the time of Passion Week 
is because that comes after the revival season, 





water as milk for babes—which is very good. 


....All the monthly salaries of clerks and 
employés at Washington are now being paid 
by the Government exclusively in gold and 
silver. The employés regard this as specie 
payment with a vengeance. It would not bea 
bad thing if Secretary Sherman should give 
the silver men in Congress a full taste of the 
‘dollar of the fathers.’’ 


....Ex-Governor Hendricks says that if the 
South chooses to send Confederate brigadiers 
to Congress, he can’t help it, any more than 
he can prevent the South from having the yel- 
low fever. The remedy is to put enough of the 
right sort of men in Congress to outvote the 
brigadiers, and this is just what Republicans 
propose to do. 


....Full of years and of good works, Dr 
Lovick Pierce passed away, November 10th, at 
Augusta, Ga. He was born in the year the 
first General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church met (1784), and leaves a son 
who is a gray-haired bishop in the Southern 
Methodist Church. 

..--Here fs a pleasanter report than some we 
have heard about the honor given to the United 
States flag in Georgia. Mr. Edward A. Abbott, 
of Savannah, Ga., formerly of Maine, encloses 
us the answer sent him by James Bates, of the 
firm of Ludden & Bates, music dealers, of Sa- 
vannah, who says: 


....Cetewayo, the conquered and captured 
King of Zululand, has said to his captors: 
“Do with me as you please. Treat me as 
you like; place me in the humblest capacity ; 
but let me live and die in my own land.’ It 
would be ignoble in Great Britain not to re- 
spect this prayer. ; 


.-.. Since the Ohio election Senator Beck, of 
Kentucky, says that as to presidential posst- 
bilities he at present has no positive opinion, 
and that, if he had, he should hesitate to ex- 
press it, for fear he might be mistaken. A 
great many Democrats are just now in this 
predicament. 


....Gen. Butler has four times been pre- 
sented to the people of Massachusetts as a 
candidate for governor, and on each occasion 
the people have declined to accept his services, 
We can hardly think that even his persistency 
and pluck will be equal to a fifth trial. 


.... The system of competitive examination 
for appointments and promotions is in success- 
ful operation in the Custom-house of this city. 
Why not extend Itto the customs service in 
all parts of the country ? 


...-The Hartford Courant says: “Since our 
tramp law was passed Convecticut has had the 
quiet of old days all through the state.” A 
similar law, if euacted in every state, would 
put an end to the business of trampling, greatly 
to the relief of the people. 


.... The total coinage of silver dollara under 
the Silver Law now amounts to $44,453,850, 
but a small portion of which has gone into cir 
culation among the people. Can anybody tell 
what practical good to the country has been 
gained thereby? 


.... The Freeman's Journal says that many 
Irishmen are joining the Republicans, and it is 
glad of it. It declares that ‘the fact stands 
this day that there is more Know-Nothing 
proscription in the Democratic party than in 
the Republican !”’ 

....We understand that several of the most 
reputable lawyers of Albany, in this state, 
agreed before the election that they would 
not undertake to defend anybody who should 
attempt to bribe electors. This is greatly to 
their credit. 


...The President has recommended that 
Thursday, the 27th inst., be observed as the 
day for National Thanksgiving. He refers 
very appropriately to the great prosperity of 
the past year as an occasion for general thank- 
Sulness, 

«+e. The Rev. George F. Pentecost was hasti- 
ly summoned from his evangelistic work to 
Brooklyn on Thursday last, to attend the 
funeral of his little son, ‘‘Colby,’? who had 
died suddenly from malignant diphtheria. 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIB. 
ERS. 


THOUsANDS of our readers doubtless intend 
to get Worcester’s great Unabridged Dictionary 
from THE INDEPENDENT, as a premium on their 
subscriptions. But they must do this before 
the first day of January next, as on that day this 
magnificent premium, together with all others, 
will positively be withdrawn. See full particu- 
lars in relation to the matter, on page 26, and 
then send your orders at once. Thousands 
have already accepted our proposal, and thou- 
sands will regret their mistake if they neglect 
‘€ secure such a prize. 





Lublisher’s Department. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equal Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








ADVERTISE IN CANADA. 


A conspicuous example of success in the 
newspaper world is The Daily and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser, of London, Canada. Situated in the 
most flourishing section of the Dominion—the 
ape most contiguous to American soil— 
t is the recognized leading journal. The week- 
ly edition, a large 8-page paper, has 20,000 sub- 
scribers. All the leading advertisers use its 
columns. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Mapleson season of Grand Italian Opera 
at the Academy of Music has thus far, despite 
the failure of last year’s favorite, Gerster, to 
appear, proved a success. During the present 
week the following works will be performed : 
On Wednesday evening “ Rigoletto”; on Fri- 
day evening ‘‘ Aida,’”? which will be the first 
representation of this famous opera in New 
York by the Mapleson Company. ‘Il Trova- 
tore”? will be repeated at the Saturday 
matinée. On the yf rer A Sunday evening 
Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater ’’ will be given, with 
full orchestra, chorus, and grand organ, under 
the direction of Signor Arditi. The principal 
solo music will be sung by Mrs. Valleria, Miss 
—_—~ Cary, Signor Campanini, aud Signor 
Hassi. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, The- 
odore Thomas conductor, will give their first 
concert of the season at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, on Tuesday evening, November 18th, 
which will be preceded by a public rehearsal 
on Monday afternoon, November 17th. The 

rincipal features of the programme will be as 

ollows: 

Sth Symphony............+++5 cerecevcccccecces Beethoven, 
SINS 00 EAE BOE. oo citccevcccccoscedepesuses Berlioz. 
NUD agai catcasneosessacsakepitaeibeaned Tschaikowsky. 


h 
ns from opera (Wagner), Sia. CAMPANINI. 
Siegfried’s death, from opera....... cesknadewer Wagner. 











FUME. 


Tue Fall opening at the Parisian Flower 
Company’s rooms, in Fourteenth 8t., has at- 
tracted much attention, from the fact that 
this a has lately added a millinery de- 
yartment. This opening was an exhibition of 
mported bonnets and hats from the shops of 
all the leading Parisian modistes. 

A specialty is made of mourning goods and 
a large variety of mourning bonnets was ex- 
hibited in the latest shapes. Among the hand- 
some @isplay of flowers, feathers, and birds for 
millinery the case containing the bridal 
parures was conspicuous, Orange blossoins 
are no longer the only flowers worn by brides. 
White roses, beautiful calla lilies, and drooping 
sprays of white forget-me-nots and lilies-of- 
the-valley were seen among the bridal decora- 
tions. Tropical plants and leaves for jardin- 
jeres are arranged in window and mantel sets 
in French and Haviland porcelatn boxes in 
the most tasteful manner.— Trivune. 

cr 





Yue Improved Farmers’ Boiler, manufac 
tured by Messrs. John Savery’s Sons, ts ar- 
ranged upon the following principle: 

The upper part of the stove is formed of 
two cylinders, to the inner surface of which 
are attached flanches, which, with the outer 
surface of the kettle, form flues entirely sur- 
rounding it. By closing a damper placed at. 
the back of the cylinder, the whole amount of 
heat generated is equally distributed to all 
parts. It is claimed by this arrangement that 
the contents of the kettle can be boiled in 
less time and with less fuel than with any 
other boiler in the market. 

The advantages for transportation are these : 
the arrangement of the lugs, bolts, pipe, col- 
lar, etc. is such that all the plates, cylin- 
ders, and caldrons can be nested or packed 
very closely, thereby lessening the risk of 
breakage and saving nearly one-half in cost of 
transportation. 

The concern is reliable and their address 
may be found on page 31 of this issue. 

EEE 


A mosT useful article is McDouald’s Stylo 
graph, or rapid letter copying-book, for mer- 
chants, lawyers, bankers, travelers, and every- 
body who desires to retain a beautiful and per 
manent copy of their correspondence. It is just 
the thing for commercial travelers and all 

arties away from or in their office. The Sty- 
ograph not only gives a beautiful, perfect, 
and permanent fuc-simile; but, at the same writ- 
ing, a clear original to send to your corre- 
spondent. Letters by the old process must 

ways be written in the office, counting-room, 
or wherever the press may be; while by the 
new process, the Stylograph, a letter may be 
written and copied simultaneously at any time 
or place. It is used by all classes of business 
and professional men, and all say that the 
book is the best, cheapest, and most practical 
thing of the kind ever made, For full infor- 
mation address J. 8. McDonald & Co. (success- 
ors to McDonald & Johnson), sole manufac- 
turers, Manufacturing Stationers, 158 aud 160 
Clark 8t., Chicago. 





Tre well-known house of H. P. Williams & 
Co., 250 Canal Street, this city, are now offer- 
ing for sale a large quantity of blankets, at an 
enormous sacrifice. Many are, therefore, tak- 
ing advantage of these decidedly good bar- 

ns. The sale of bed comfortables, quilts, 
and spreads has always been a specialty with 
the firm and some first-class goods in this line 
may now be examined. A good stock of win- 
dow-shades and oil-cloths is also on hand. 
This house are the agents for the celebrated 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, whose good 
qualities are so very generally known. Those 
in want of good bargains in all of the goods 
above named should go to the reliable house of 
H. P. Williams & Co., 250 Canal Street. 


.- nuh hea enh ee & & 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end ef the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





Tue Polygraph, invented by Prof. Jerome 
Allen, is one of the very best processes for pro- 
ducing fac-simile copies of writings and draw- 
ings made with a pen. From one writing 
many impressions can be rapidly and perfectly 
taken in an ordinary copying-press, upon any 
kind of paper or light cloth, at the cost of only 
afew cents. There is no delay. Immediately 
after the writing is finished the first copy can 
be obtained, and afterward, from the same 
stencil, hundreds of perfect duplicates can be 
printed. There is no more trouble in obtaining 
the first copy than in taking a copy of an 
ordinary letter in a copying-press. For cheap- 
ness, ease of working, and uniform excellence J 
of work the Polygraph process has no equal. 
Messrs. G. T. Craven & Co., 41 and 48 Race 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, are the Western 
agents, and willgive further particulars, upon 
application, 





Ve. J. Macnin, Guepin & Co. is a house 
long and well known in this city, having been 
established some sixty-two yearsago. The new 
store at 29 Union Square is most centrally 
located and is well worth visiting. Itis filled 
with artistic bronzes, in most beautiful designs, 
the finest imported clocks, and fancy goods of 
all descriptions. There may also be seen the 
celebrated Swiss watches, Paris and Geneva 
jewelry, opera-glasses, fans, and many other 
articles imported from European capitals. This 
firm are the sole agents for the celebrated James 
Nardin Watch, which was recommended at the 
Paris Exhibition. 


A COMPLETE CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


THE latest improved Universal Wringer has 
movable metal clamps and thumbscrews, for 
fastening to any sized tub; a foldihg shelf or 
apron, for carrying the clothes over the edge 
of the tub or machine; compound wooden 
spring-bars, to equalize the pressure of the 
rolls; a patent stop, to prevent the rolls from 
letting the cogs out of gear; in short, every- 
thing which ingenuity can invent has been 
pressed into service to make the Universal a 
complete Wringing Machine.—Moore’s Rural 
New Yorker. 


Lapres who cultivate their garden-plants in- 
doors during the winter, and who are now in 
want of ornamental window-boxes, aquariums, 
iron standards, of any description, for holding 
plants, made of shapes and sizes to order, 
are recommended to write to Stephen Freeman, 
Racine, Wis., for a catalogue of his goods. 
Parties communicating with this concern will 
deal direct with the manufacturer, and we 
doubt not that they will be somewhat sur- 
prised to learn of the low prices at which these 
goods are to be bought. 











Scnwarz’s Toy Bazars, at 765 and 1159 
Broadway, are now ablaze with athousand and 
one varieties of toys for the young folks. A 
visit to Schwarz’s will convince all that 
Ohristmas is near at hand, and that these great 
storehouses of Santa Claus are now filled 
with dolls, toys, games, fancy goods, and nov- 
elties, ready for Holiday gifts. The doll de- 
partment isa perfect wonder. There may be 
seen dolls that sell from $1 up to $150, 
These Tov Bazars are visited by thousands 
daily throuch the Hatt-taw eaneon, 





How to heat the house properly — the 
cold weather is aserious question; but and 
complete information regarding the heating 
of private residences will be sent free to sub- 
scribers of THe IEDEPENDENT who write to 
Le Bosquet Bros., of 75 Union Street, Boston. 
This well-known firm have long made a study 
of steam heating, and have on exhibition and 
for sale apparatus that combine the latest im- 
provements. 





Messrs. BARNEY Hrnckzey and L. M. Jones, 
the latter a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the Mining Board, have formed a stock firm, 
under the style of Hinckley & Jones, with Mr. 
William M. Lent, of San Francisco, well known 
here for introducing the stock of the Standard 
Mining Company, as special partner. The 
partnership is to last until Dec. 31st, 1882, and 
the special capital is $50,000.— World. 





EVERYWHERE SOUGHT FOR. — SUMMER RE- 
sorTs.—Meessrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presenvs to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful tothe taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Tue well-known firm of Wallace Bros., of 
Wallingford, Conn., manufacturers of forks, 
spoons, etc., are now very busy filling large 
orders. Their celebrated spoons and forks are 
made from cast steel, plated with nickel and 
silver,and are sold in all sections of the 
country. 








Farmers and dealers interested in feed-cut- 
ters should write to the Belcher & Taylor 
Agricultural Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
whose advertisement appears on page 31. 





oots, of superior quality, for ladies 
n. Wi oft Four 


E 
ain om en. ‘ourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 











be the well-known house of Simpson, Hall, 
ier & Co. is now in use in about every 
town in the United States and is meeting with 
increasing sales in different parts of the coun- 
try. Substantial articles for the table and 
novelties in at variety are sold; and, as 
ovens Eee sold bears the stamp of the firm, 
purchasers can place the greatest confidence 
in the reliability of these goods. We have 
made occasional visits to the salesrooms of the 
house, 36 East 14th Street, this city, as well as 
to the factories, at Wallingford, Conn., and are 
well acquainted with the proprietors. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the firm stands 
high in the manufacture of electro-plated 
ware. 





THE ready-wound bobbins made by the Mer- 
rick Thread Company are a great convenience 
io ladies who use shuttle sewing-machines. 
The trouble of learning to wind the ordinary 
bobbin consumes much time and patience, and 
then it is irregularly done. Those we speak 
of are already prepared to insert in the shuttle, 
and ladies will find a great nuisance obviated 
by using them. 


rr — 
A LOVELY CHAPLET. 

A LATE fashion report says: ‘‘ Nothing can 
be prettier than a chaplet of hop-vines in blos- 
som.’”? A recent medical review says: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing can be better as a general renovator of the 
health than plenty of Hop Bitters.” They aid 
in all the operations of Nature, toning up the 
weak stomach, assisting the food to become 
properly assimilated, and promote healthy 
action in all the organs. The dictates of fash- 
ion, as well as the laws of health, alike favor a 
right application of hops. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 

THE politicians are anxious on this subject ; 
but a much more important thing for all who 
have poor appetite, or impaired digestion, or 
skin diseases, or an enfeebled constitution 
generally is to know that Warner’s Safe Bitters 
willcure them. $1,000 will be paid to any one 
who will prove that there isa better medicine 
of its kind. 


ConcREss WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 


. Cocoa is known the world over for its great 
nourishing and strengthening properties. The 
Chocolates and Cocoas of Walter Baker & Co., 
having stood the test of a hundred years, are 
highly recommended for their excellence and 
purity and are for sale everywhere by grocers. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
Expressage, and Carri Hire, and 
t. 


nd ago 
nion Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen- 
850 elegant roo: 














NDENT. 


and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonto, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
roperties. Is valuable in all enfeebled con- 
tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from gen com- 
laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 


bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








ed is univeraully esteemed 
COLGATE S by the ta.teful and re- 
fined as the most delicate 

CASHMERE and recherche of per- 
fumes. The name and 

BO UQUET trademark of COLGATE 
& CO. ou each package 

SOAP are a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality. 





Send one, two, three, or 
best Candies in America 
put up elegant and 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


five dollars for a sample 
strictly pure. Refers to 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, 


box, by: express, Of the 
all Chicago. Address 











CONFECTIONS. 


Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., N. Y.3 
Fulton St., opp. Pierrepont, Brooklyn. 
TRY THEM! 








Blajr’e Pills.—Great English Goutand Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box $1; Round, 50c. Sold at Druggis 





HALL, ELTON 
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Tae fine Electro-Silver Ware manufactured INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, THE TRUTH ABOUT 


JOHN BROWN, 


The Hero of Ossawottomie and 


Harper's Ferry. 
By G. W. BROWN, 
Founder and for Ten Years Editor of the famous 


Kansas “ Herald of Freedom,” published at 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


The Rockford (Illinois) Gazette is now publishing in 
serial form 
REMINISCENCES OF 


OLD JOHN BROWN. 


Thrilling Incidents of Border Life in Kansas. 


By G. W. BROWN, M. D. 
Copyrighted 1879. All Rights Reserved. 

All who want to read the true inside history of the 
Free State struggle in Kansas and John brown's con 
nection therewith should read these “ Reminis- 
cences” by one of the leaders and active participants, 

A limited supply of back numbers on hand. 

For Fifty (50) Cents THe Gazerre, containing 
these “ Remiuiscences,” will be sent for Three 
Months to any address in the United States. 

Address 

ABRAHAM E,. SMITH, Proprietor, 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 











than a third of a century, on the popular o 
“Fair Dealing, 8, Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 
HAIR DYE isthe SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 
most neural shades of 





Black or Brown, does NOT 
STAIN the SKIN, and ts 
easily applied. Itisastand 
ard preparation and a fav- 
orite wu every well-ap- 


RISTADORO’S 


jeman. y 
ists and applied by 1 
air FACTORY, 








Tressers. 
WILLIAM STREET. 





& CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 






Factories, Wallingford, 
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CUT THIS 


Conn. 





(Patented.) 
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OUT 


& SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, @ 


The “EASTLAKE.” 





Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 3904. 


288 BROADWAY, 8. ¥. 











FORKS, SPOONS, etc., 


Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver, 
WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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DEAF HEAR, 
Through the Teeth! 


The Wonders of Science Applied to Wg 
the Complete Relief of the Deaf’ W 


The DENTAPHONE,. 


Dentaphone—Natural Size. 
ity 


The misery caused bv the loss of hearing can be seen in every c . Thousands are denied 
the blessings and delights this most necessary of the senses brings to our use, Withovtit we wan 























der through life objects of pity and compassion, our lives in constant danger, compelled to a soli- 
tury existence the more terrible because of the life and animation ne us—sern butunheard. Until 
Use discovery of the Dentaphone science had failed to find a relief for this terrible malady. 


TH: DENTAPHONE, like other important inventions, is very simple in its details, 
Uiough yielding such remarkable results. Jn size and shape the insirument very much 
resembles an old-fashioned silver watch, and weighs but little over an ounce and a 
half. Wconsists, in brief, of a chambered box, in which is secured an exceedingly delicate easily 
v ibrating diaphragin, Sounds caused by the human voice, musical instruments, etc., etc., impinge on 
this diaphragm and throw it into vibration, exactly as the same sounds would cause the drum of the 


healthy ear to vibrate. These vibrations of the diaphragm are increased in intensity by the pe- 
culiar construction of the chambers of the instrument, and are then conveyed to the grey oe 
in contact with the teeth, From the upper teeth the vibrations are conveyed through the bony 
framework of the head to the auditory nerve inclosed in the inner ear, thus producing the sensation 
ot hearing. 


What Leading Citizens of Cincinnati say of the Dentaphone: 


Rev. Isaac Errett, editor of Christian Standara, says: “The Dentaphone is all it is claimed to 
e.°° 





J. Wm. Johnson, a prominent lawyer, who has been compelled to carry the old-fashioned ear- 
trumpet, says; * om glad to express iny grevt satisfaction with the use of the Dentaphone.”* 

Prof. R. P, M_ cGregor, principal of the Deaf Mute School, says: “As a means to enable the 
deaf to hear, the Dentaphone is of wreat efficacy.”* s 

Dr. John M, Schaller says: “The Dentaphone will in a short time be used by all suffering from 
deviness in any depree."* 


No invention of the century confers an equal blessing on so large aclass of anfferers. It diane 


places every form of ear-trumpet. If you are deaf, or have a deaf friend, send for free descrip- 
tive pamphlet to 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, 





Troy 
Times 


MaNUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Raoks with the Best Advertisiug Mediums 


M I R R O R S to America for Quick Results. 
FINE CABINET WORK verinvent edvantageeusty Glaphayed no itdies 


changed often. Interesting reading matter on every 
page. Advertising rates from 124¢c. to 40c. per line, 
according to location. Information cheerfully fur. 


* nished and rates and sample papers promptly sent 
Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc.|""™"™ — _ 


J. M. FRANCIS & TUCKER, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING. 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


GOTHIC 
fe 3 =FURNACE 


FOR 


Churches and Dwellings, 


Send for Catalogue. 
ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 

872 Sixth \venue, New York 











The Christmas Cabinet. 
PIVE DAY, ABTIGURS AON 
[48 cts.) OMTRGAMESING. AND [48 ots) 













NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 





No. 3.— P 
Pocket nice. 
cig aes cast steel ; theepring caunct 
rot clogged nor wear the t, beingen- 
rely concealed within the baadle.which 
* one solid piece; Jatest iuvention in 
atlery, tly » firet-cluse 
very way. 













May be bad at all the news-stands at five cents per 
copy 


——— esas 


No. 4.—Pinafore Card 
me. ‘0 games in one, the 
aad most 


nese Crepo 
— Representing elo. 
Japanese ladies, boautiiul 


ec 
will be 






“Our Iilust 
orn is Tations show Dut four 


oun pones fo new localities, end to procure 
Holiday Catalorues. We will sen 

o reduction. Send us clean 
fomination, as we profer them to 
or nickels. Address all orders to 


new nemce for our 
3 Cabinets f e Of 


e 
Fe temps of Let 
iver, Don’t send pennies 


rr Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
All, postage paid, to any address, for.........._. 300 | P.O. Dox 4616. 39 Ann St., New York. 


Address HAWKEYE PUBLISHING 00, 


AGENTS WANTED. 













Burlingten, Iowa. 


WANTED! MEN AND WOMEN 


to canvass for the Great Book of the Season, 


PICTORIAL ““c*" MARVELS 


Art, Science, Discovery, Travel, Adventure, etc, No Premiums after January ist. Now 
vote page Tee apt Colored Places. Soo royal | is the time to secure @ Dictionary: See 


JAMES H. EARLE, Bedton; Macé; page #6, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


[November 13, 1879. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


KELLOGG'S LISTS. 
632 ac om tn 
CHICAGO LIST, — 
ST, LOUIS LIST, CLEVELAND LIST, 


KELLOGG’S 
reat Newspaper Lists 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


DECIDED ADVANTACES: 


t. High Average Circulation. 

2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 

3. Over Half are the Only Papers in the Towns. 
4. Advertisements Show Prominently. 
5. Are free trom Errors. 


G6. Are Tastefully Displayed. 
7 Certainty of Proper Execution. 


8. Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
® Any Number of Lusertions Given. 


10. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 

1l. Immediate Insertion given. 

12. Objectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
13. Papers All Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
14. Only ONE CUT Required for Any Order. 
15. Orders Executed tor SEPARATE STATES. 

16. Saving in Correspondence. 

17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 

18. Immense Saving in Money. 

















CATALOGUES sent on application, and 
Low Estimates offered in person or by letter. 


A. N. KELLOGG, 
Room 26, Tribune Building, New York; 


_OR 77 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 





An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of MAGIC LANTERNS and STERFOPTIUCONS, 
for Public, Sunday-achool,and Home Exhibitions, 124 payes, will be sent FREE to any 
address; also a copy of “The Exhibitor,’’ a Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the interests 
of those who use the MAGIC LANTERN for instruction, amusement, or profit. Address 


Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


the Headquarters for Magic Lanterns and Slides. 





MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 


GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1879 AND 1880. 


The Home anv Farm ts an agricultural and family r, published semi-monthly by B. F. Avery & Sons, at 
Loutsville, Ky. It isan cignt page paper, six po Ang Xo the ge, giving forty eight columne of matter in 


‘ach issuc, two issues of which are equal to an eighty- mont azine, and in matter equal to the best 
ot the magazines published. The suheoription by OPE Hous AND Farm is 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 





Raps reales fet ce eerste. sarin aR aa 
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aWerkly “Market Heview, 


(For the week ending Friday, November 7th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazit Correr.—The mar- 
ket has experienced a gradual loss of both 
tone and character, and, notwithstanding 
the desperate efforts of those whose inter- 
ests are suffering to lend what support they 
could, the adverse tide has been too strong 
to be withstood, and yesterday the market 
was entirely lifeless, or, to put it more 
pointedly, there was no market. The few 
transactions that have transpired from first 
hands have been of Santos, and what sales 
have been accomplished from second hands 
have been at declining prices. Sellers have 
shown considerable anxiety to quit their 
stocks, and would in many cases have 
gladly accepted a bid that would have 
secured a purchaser. Mimp Corrrgrs.— 
East India descriptions are unchanged. 
There has again been an important move- 
ment in West India growths, especial] 
Maracaibo, of which all the ‘‘ spot” ak 
has been sold, and buyers have further 
taken to arrive all parcels definitely known 
to be atlout fur this market. Prices have 
accordingly advanced. We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 12 (@20 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 15 @1% 
ROME cid das isecekuec ewe sinevaces 24 
PMs Dias nccnddeutneceukucesaanece 
PON 85h sicb 08 cde stance cceass 16 (@20 
LaQuavra.......ceeee wuedekana dene ee 16 @18 


TEA.—The market has ruled quiet. The 
distributive demand has shown some im- 
provement, and the stock is again moving 
off more satisfactorily. The auction sale 
was rather tame, the attendance being 
small and the bidding lacking in spirit. 
The offering, which was a small one, con- 
sisted chiefly of Gieens and Formosa 
Oolongs. The former went at strong prices, 
but the latter showed easier prices. We 
anote: 

Hyson......se.eee ccccccesesce ce OO 


FOU MERON sc strc tccccsecoscctecces 82 @so 
English Breakfast......... rer eeerr 380 @75 
Uncolored Japan........... iE siaenane 83 (@55 
QO adackccscevevaccuocace aca ..28 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Sve@ar.—The market 
has continued its upward tendency, almost 
every sale made hay «x been at an advance. 
Refiners continue tv tind a quick market 
for their production at satisfactory prices, 
and they are accordingly enabled to follow 
the sharp upward progress of the value of 
raw material with confidence; but the re- 
served offerings of holders prevents con- 
sumers from stocking beyond their imme- 
diate requirements, FINED.—-The mar 
ket has ruled strong and active and prices 
have gradually advanced. The demand 
from the trade has been large, in addition 
to which large blocks have been taken on 
speculative account. The largest business 
was transacted on Thursday, when the pro- 
duction was closely sold up. Yesterday 
the demand was not so quick, and consider- 
able stock was carried over; but the firm 
tone of the market was maintained, closing 
in sellers’ favor at quotations. We quote: 





Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 83@ 9 
Hamd.—Cut Loaf..........cccece ane uke i 
Crushed .....cccsccccccccee 11}¢ 
Powdered... == D 
CUNT i acnk sc dé osiceszsnasss ll @ iif 
Wurie.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 10}@ — 
Steam Refined A.......... 10\@ 105 
PN Cansscesss ctr vccccds 9}3@ 10 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.......... Socecee 8i@ Oh 
Other grades..... ccccccee SEQ SF 


MOLASSES — Foreign is nominally 
quoted 30@31 cents for 50° test, and the 
available supply is confined to the two car- 
goes ge eveny het which are still un- 
sold. New Orveans is selling rather slow- 
lv and in small lots. We quote: 


Cua, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
‘* Boiling Grades ............... 30 @al 
New Ouvrans, New Crop, Fancy....48 (@50 
_ “6 Good....—  @— 


FISH.—The ordinary grades of Macker- 
el offering find avery slow sale, and the 
market, notwithstanding the catch is over 
und the Eastern markets lightly supplied, 
is easy, with many holders inclined to real- 
ize. The supply at present is quite liberal. 
The receipts recently have shown some in- 
crease. We quote nominally $6.62}@$6.75 
for No. 2 Shore and $4.50@$4.75 for No. 3. 
Good grades of Cod are in demand; but 
the greater portion of the supply consists 
of inferior Fish, which are difficult of sale. 
We quote George's $4.75@$5 and Bank 
$3.50@$3. 75. with sales of 600 qtls. Herring 
are held at 26 cents for Scaled and 21 for 
No. 1. The demand is active. Barrel Her- 
ring continue quiet; but the demand is ex- 
pected to increase as the weather becomes 
seasonahle, 

SALT.—Prices of Liverpool Fine are 
weak; but not quotably lower, in conse- 
quence of the larger offerings and less de- 
mand. Bulk isin demand and firm. The 
supply has received no additions. The 
store quotations are for Ashton’s Liv- 
ernool Fine $2.50 per sack, Higgins’s $2.40, 
Pheenix $2@$2.25, Deakins’s and Washing- 
ton’s $1.50, Evans’s and Worthington’s 
$1.50, other brands $1.40@$1.50, Liverpool 
Ground 65@75 cents, Turk’s Islands 35@40 
per bushel, Mediterranean 35, Bonaire 40, 
Inagua 35, and Cararen 19 each, 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES continue selling in a jovbin 
sey We quote 4@4§ cents for Pot an 
tor Pearl, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Ftovr contin- 
ued liberal arrivals, less favorable advices 
from Europe, reduced limits to shippers’ 
orders, and violent spasms in our Wheat 
market have served to greatly impair confi- 
dence and check business. Free sales of 
any grade could only be made at considera- 
ble concessions to buyers, and the sales in- 
dicate irregularity and weakness in prices, 
particularly in Winter Wheat grades under 
$7 and in Spring Patents under $8.25. 
These descriptions are comparatively plen- 
ty; and, although very popular with bakers 
and jobbers, it has been difficult to sell 
them to any extent, even at a liberal abate- 
ment. At times the market has been de- 
moralized and business brought almost to a 
stand. At a further material decline in 
prices of the low grades of Extras, shippers 
have purchased to some extent, both spot 
and options, Standard Extra for December 
and January selling at $5.55; but this price 
could not be obtained at theclose. We 


Sour Extras...............0.. #4 00 @ $5 75 
No 2....... vip a AN Bt a 400 @ 445 
BONO ia cnc cave cocwceciss 47% @ 52 
State Extra Brands........... 520 @ 550 
State Fancy Brands........... 565 @ 5 75 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 5 30 @ 5 50 
Minnesota Clear.............. 550@ 650 
Minnesota Straight............ 625 @ 750 
Minnesota Patents....... e.cee 700@ 860 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 57 i 590 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 5 60 @ 5 80 
Ex. Amber, Ind ,O.,and Mich. 625 @ 6 60 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Supertine.. 5.05 @ 5 20 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 575 @ 5 90 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 6°0 (@ 6 60 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 67 @ 715 
8t. Louis Single Extras.... ... 640 @ 6 60 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 700@ 723 
St. Louis Triple............... 750 @ 8 00 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 6 30 @ 6 60 
Winter Wheat, Patents...... - 720@ 850 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 630 @ 6 60 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 6 35 @ 6 60 
City Mills, for Europe........ 545 @ 550 

SourwERN [F'Lour has been in very 


limited request, and it has been difficult to 
effect sales, even at a further considerable 
concession, the low grades having been the 
most freely offered. Nothing of moment 
has been done in Family brands from 
Southern ports, and they have been only in 
retail demand here, though, in view of the 
small stock of them here, they have been 
better sustained than the grades below. We 
quote: 


1 eee rer Terr ere $4 00 @ $4 30 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 490 (@ 710 
Richmond ..........ceseceeees 670 @ 765 


Ryr Fioor has been in limited demand, 
and to sell it promptly on arrival conces- 
sions have been made, closing heavy at the 
decline. We quote: 

DS iraddsuciwnasdenseuseses $5 40 @ $5 65 
Pennaylvania ................. 515 @ 540 

Corn MEAL has ruled quiet and common 
qualities are dull and weak. Good qualities 
steady. We quote: 


Nike ccc s gadecteuesns $2 SU (@ $4 LW 
Brandywine .................. 335 @ 8 40 
TAME MEIN a koe dc csccss neces —-—-@ 325 


Baa MEAt has been more active, but at 
changeable prices, closing steady. Sales at 
$1.11@$1.12 for Coarse, $1.26@$1.28 for 
Yellow, and $1.40@§1.50 for White. 

GRAIN.— Wneat.— There have been 
frequent and wide fluctuations, consequent 
upon speculative manipulation. These 
sudden changes of 8@5 cents per bushel 
from the opening call to the close of each 
day have been apparently without apy lezit- 
imate cause. In order to prevent a break 
in the market speculators have been com- 
pelled to take up the bulk of the “spot” 
offerings, which they have found extremely 
difficult in the present stringent condition 
of the money market. The business since 
our last has been chiefly confined to 
November and December options, mainly 
No. 2 Red. The quantity sold fo» Deoem- 
ber is immense, and itis very piau that ere 
the middle of that month a few houses will 
control nearly all of this grade in miarket. 
White has fluctuated sli¢htly, und has at- 
tracted very little attention, closing tame 
at our revised quotations. Spring has heen 
in limited demand at very changeable 
figures and closed quiet and tame. We 
anote: 






White $i $2 @ $i Al 
Amber.......... cece SO@ 1B 
Red Winter. .....- 02000 sconce 121 @ 148 
Milwaukee, Spring ........... 125 @ 1481 
i MEERA IRE cercrr er 1235 (@ 1 390 


ring 

Corn.—With « light demand from ship- 
pers and weaker cable advices, prices have 
ruled in favor of buvers, but meager re- 
ceipts have prevented a material decline. 
Abundant receipts at the primary markets 
and liberal stocks here served to check the 
speculation at the close, although the mar- 
ket left off slightly firmer. We quote: 


bo eee: terre eT — 574@— 62 
Uneraded. ....cccescccccccese -- — 55 @— 58 
FANGS ccc cc ccccccccccccsessses — 61 @— 66 
WH cdccccndcrccenceren sanne — 67 @— 69 


with light receipts, holders have been en- 
abled to obtain full former figures. We 
quote 887490 cents for the full range. 
Oats.—Immediately subsequent to our 
last prices declined and a fair business en- 
sued, in part for future delivery; but 
toward the close a speculative demand was 
developed, and, with moderate arrivals, a 
portion of the loss was recovered. Track 
oats have met a fair sale at previous figures, 
We quote: 
ENE caresses sensensergieinise St as 46 
ICAO 20... caccereccecsenes — 
New York ......cc.cssceecessee ee @ a 483 
Ungraded...... Nischetcutecias ~~ 40 45 














BaRLeEy has arrived very freely, and, 
under a very limited demand, prices have 
declined and the feeling is very weak at the 
close and the inquiry very light. Sales at 
90 cents for No. 1 Canada, 98 for No. 1 
Bright, and 70 for 2-rowed State. 

Brans.—Beans of all kinds have been in 
fair request, and, with moderate offerings, 
previous prices have been sustained. We 
quote: 


Medinms............ weduduatcced $1 75 1 85 
PERITOWGS 0 ciccecicces wasnadawes «- 205 210 
1) er aukea EER. éecgcsces SP Gee oe 
WHIRe HIQHGY 6 .0.0..ccccesecceces 195 @ 2 10 
Red Kidney........ Pecceceecoses —— @2 0 


lack 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—Spot Pork has 
ruled a shade weaker, without, however, 
leading to much more business. The de- 
mand for future delivery has been limited 
and prices have favored the buyer. We 
quote: 
Mesa, New......ccccccevces ++--$10 40 @$10 60 
Extra Prime... 850 @ 900 
MME onde vatacccsesacqeccaccs 12 00 @ 18 00 

Bacon.—Scarcely anything has been done 
on the spot, and the tone of the market 
israther weak. For future delivery tie 
inquiry has been limited and prices have 
ruled in buyers’ favor. We quote: 





WEONEMEMccikasaceaces Gadadaunsadac $6 10 @$6 2 
CM secvsccenss Ratcacdiadusmunes 6 00 (@ 6 35 
Cur Mgats.-—Pickled Meats of all kinds 


have had a fair sale at unchanged figures. 
Other descriptions have been inactive and 
prices remain substantially as before. We 
quote: 


Smoked Hams.................. —10 @— 10} 
Smoked Shoulders ...... wagacaas —6 @— 64 
Smoked Strips.............--05. —7@— 8 


Larp. — The market has been fairly 
active, but at very irregular figures. Im- 
media‘ely subsequent to our last prices ad- 
vanced; but later the inquiry proved light 
and the improvement was lost. Toward 
the close, however, holders were strong in 
their views, owing mainly to the strike of 
the Hog slaughterers in the West. We 
quote: 
sreeeeeee BO 15 @ 6 80 

Sen akaccauakaded seeee 665 G@-— — 
WINGO ccc scacsinscocsscceccauce.¢ OGG se 

Trence Beer has been in fair demand, and, 
with our stock in first hands light, prices 
have improved. Sales 870 tierces at $23@ 
$24 for Philadelphia Extra India Mess and 
$21(@427 for City do. 

Bakre&L Beer has been in more active 
request and good qualities have improved. 
Common Country is dull. Sales of 850 
bbls. at $9@10.75 for Plain Mess (Country), 
—— for Packet, and $15@$16 for 
Family. 

Brur Hams have ruled strong, but quiet. 
Sales of Western at $15.50. 

WOOL.--The market continues very firm, 
strengthened by the active demand for near- 
ly all classes of supplies, and also to the fact 
that present stocks are far from adequate 
to carry manufacturers to next clip season. 
Holders almost daily advance their views, 
and the same are promptly met by buy- 
ers, without much show of opposition, the 
latter feeling that higher prices are inevi- 
table and that to postpone purchasing now 
is simply a waste of time and money. The 
prices named to day are for the day only, 
for in all probability a much higher value 
will be placed upon the staple the day fol- 
lowing. Ohio se and XX here have now 
reached 45@47 cents, while it is reported 
that sales have been made in Boston at 48 
@484. A good medium Ohio will com. 
mand here 50 cents quick, and in Boston 
52@55 is generally asked. During all this 
active period there has been very little ex- 
citement, the course of prices having been 
steadily upward, being urged on by force 
of circumstances wholly. The foreign 
markets are looked forward to to make good 
the deficiency that is now manifest, but 
prices in England have steadily advanced 
and now show about the sume difference in 
favor of the Domestic article as early in 
the season. The supply of medium grader 
here is very limited at present, and the 
current receipts of such are quickly taken 
when the same have not already been dis- 
poced of to arrive. Carpet Wools continue 
in demand, but the rise in priccs thus for 
lias been only 10 per cent., while those for 
Clothing descriptions are fully 40 per cent. 
higher at the opening of the season, 

CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the market has been irregular and prices 
are a fraction lower. The receipts have 
been quite liberal, but a considerable por- 
tion was reserved for shipment. The sales 
were at 94@10} cents for prime and extra 
Steers, to dress 56@57 lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 
74@94 for common to good Native, to dress 
55@56 Ibs. ; and 6}@7 for common grades, to 
dress 54 }bs. There has been rather more 
inquiry for Milch Cows, particularly for 
best grades, and for such better prices have 
been obtained. We quote ordinary to good 
$40@$60. Calves have ruled dull and 
weak at 7@7} cents for best Veals, and 
$2.25@$2.30 per 100 lbs. for do. Grass-fed. 
Large receipts of Sheep and Lambs had a 
depressing influence, thouch the demand 
has been fair. The market closed barely 
steady. Common to good Sheep sold at 
$3@$4.81 per 100 Ibs. and do. Lambs $5@ 
$5.30. Live Hogs were a trifle firmer, 
assisted by more inquiry, Common to prime 
quoted $3.90 $4.30 per 100 Ibs. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 18,440 Beef Cattle, 
128 Cows, 3,222 Calves, 41,622 Sheep, and 
58,661 Hogs. 

HAY continues'in active demand, and, 
with limited arrivals and small '' spot" sup- 
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ply, prices are firm. Some holders ask and 
obtain higher rates; but we do not change 
quotations, as purchasers can still find seil- 
ers at our figures. We quote shipping, 50 
cents; Prime Timothy, 75@90c.; Medi- 
um, 60@7ic.; Clover, 40@50c.; and Salt, 
45@50c. Straw continues scarce and in 
active request at full values. We quote 
Long Rye 70c., Short do. 45@50c., and Oat 
45@50c., all cash. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER.—Soon after our last prices 


again advanced under a pcod demand and 
moderate receipts. Townrd the close the 
market became less active, owing to the ex- 
treme pretensions of holders. We quote: 





State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 80 @35 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..28 @382 
State, tule, GMGIOP ie occ ceccccectcccs 19 (a21 
. Western, Creamery, fair to faney...... 8) @35 
Western, Duiry, choice to faney....... 22 @26 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 20 (422 


CHLESE.—The general mark«t has not 
changed essentially. Choice grades have 
had a fair inquiry and full figures have 
been sustained. We quote: 


State, Factory, fanCV.......ccccccscces 13 @13;4 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 11 (@12 
Be EI Cab one sca ccsenccguceences 94(@12 
Western, Factory, choice............ «12418 
Western, Factory, fair to prime..... 7 @12 


EGGS.—There has been a good demand 
for choice fresh arrivals and sellers have 
had the advantage. Limed Eggs have had 
a fair sale at full figures. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 23 @%4 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 21 @22 
Western and Canadian............... 19 («21h 

POTATOES.—There is a good demand 
and prices are higher for Choice. We 
ouote in bulk and barrels: 


Waa ckecieedcccdadecddrcpedeceal $1 25 @1 75 
WRONON iccuccccachdadedcadadades 1 09 @1 124 
RS cakiaasaees «ae cade 1 25 «1 50 

FRUITS.—Domestic Grken.—- Choice 
lots of shipping Apples are not plenty, and, 


with a fair demand, prices are sustained. 
Mixed and common lots are somewhat ir 
regular. Cranberries are in good demand 
and firm for fine stock. We quote: 


Apples, Sliced, Btate.......cccccveces 54 () 64 
MG He CN iaidia6 dk Kd i dencccccacs 84 @ 5 
Apples,Southern.......ceccesseseeces 4 @l0 
PRREROS, POGIOG. «ccc ccccccccccccccac 9 «17 
Peaches, Unpeeled.......cscccccccees 44 @7 


Blackberries... 200+ cccccccccces --- 9 @10 
---13 @14 
Apples, King. per bb]............ 83 00 @ 3 25 
Apples, Winter,mixed lote,per bbl 2 00 @ 2 50 
Apples, Paldwins, choice, per bb] 2 25 @ 2 50 





Apples, Greening’s..........-e00s 200 @ 2 
Apples, Jersey, fair to good..... 150 @ 2 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, 

PET CVALC....cceeeseersereneess 1% @1 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, faney..... .. 17 @ 2 00 


Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 
fancy. per bbl ........... 64% @70 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, common 
to good, per bbl. .... ..... 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, sound, 
aRE GOlGOD cc cece ccicnss coos 5 00 @ 6 UO 
Domestic Driep.—For Apples there is 
an increased demand and receipts find a 
ready market. Very choice Evaporated 
are held 2@38 cents above quotations. 
Peeled Peaches are quiet and unchanged; 
but for Unpeeled there is a good demand, 
and, with very light stock, prices are firm. 
Small Fruits ere unchanged and quiet. 
SEEDS.--Choice Western quoted 93@91¢ 
and extra choice $8ce,, while for prime the 
price is somewhat irreeular, off color selling 
as low as 82 cents, Sales, mostly choice, at 
94 cents. Timothy is nominally $2.60@2.- 
75. with nothine doing, Domestic Flax 
ceod quoted $1.25 for prime. Calcutta 
Linseed nominally ouoted $2.35. 


6 25 @ 6 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





JPrr Ton, 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.e. (9 00@70 00 

* = ig 3.40 “ 51 00@52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 

(2,240 Ws.) ..cccccccee coos 53 OOH OO 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 

phate of lime 87 00@40 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@35 00 

” Rone Flour .. ..... 86 0° @29 00 

s Bone Meal.... 24 OO AH AO 

i Ground Rone... . 81 CO@RB 50 









es (Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........-.- cag’ 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-logd lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacifie Gnano............ 45 00 
Bone, gronnd fine, : verage...... 26 O02 00 
* dissolved. high grade...... 25 MVP2R 00 
German Potash Salts, ner ton.... 15 00018 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 0@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
NOE Niidacedsnccdevennas 2 OM 2 BW 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 25(@ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per ton.......---.- 40 00@45 00 
Chas. H North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertiline?...ccvcccesss a5 00 











DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Conner SouTH WILLIAM STREET, NEw York, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Cash advances made on arrival of property here 
and account of anles rendered promptly. Mark goode 
and address letters 

DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad St., N.Y. 


FARLOW'S INDIGO RELUE, 
Best quality WASH RI UF and most liberal measure 
D. & WILTBFPGER. Proprietor 
223 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


TE A &_ = The choicest tn the worid—Importers’ 
sth ye prices—Largert company in America— 
staple article—pleases everyheds— Frage caatneens 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Chil- 
dren’s French and American 
UNDERWEAR and OUT- 
FITTINGS. 


MORNING WRAPPERS in 
Cashmere, Silk, and Flannels, 


BOYS’ SUITS and OVER- 
COATS, from 2 1-2 to 7 years. 


MISSES’ SUITS, UL- 
STERS, and SACQUES. 


To Order, INFANTS’ OUT- 
FITS and WEDDING 
TROUSSEAUX, Complete. 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


RICH FURS. 


Seal Sacques and Dolmans. 


SETS 


in Russian, Hudson Bay, Seal, 
Ermine, and Chinchilla. 


MUFFS. 
Sable Tail, Silver and Black 
Fox, Silver Lynx, ete. 
Fur-Lined DOLMANS and 
CIRCULARS, Fur Trimmings, 
Fur Robes, ete., ete. 


Broadway, Cor. ath Street, 


Financial. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD. 

Ir looks now as though the statements of 
Mr. Jay Cooke and others, six or seven 
years ago, in regard to the intrinsic value 
of the securities of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company would turn out to be 
literally true. Indeed, if Mr. Cooke did 
not understate the facts in the case, many 
who are now buying these securities are 
certainly very much mistaken. Some of 
our wisest and shrewdest capitalists are at 
present firm in the belief that the common 
stock of this corporation will, at no distant 
day, be one of the most valuable and best 
paying investments of its class in the coun- 
try. The preferred stock, for which there 
seems to be a steady demand, is being rapidly 
absorbed and canceled in the purchase of 
the rich Government lands belonging to the 
Company. At no distant period, therefore, 
the common stock, it is believed, will rep- 
resent the entire property of the Company. 
At the present time the Company has, in- 
cluding all its branches and various feeders, 
over 700 miles of completed road, and the 
work of extension is said to be 
going on at the rate of a mile a 
day or more. ‘‘In much less_ than 
five years” the whole road to the Pacific 
Ocean, it is affirmed, will be completed and 
at work. Thousands of tons of steel rails 
have recently been bought and shipped for 
immediate use by the Company, and before 
the first day of January next one hundred 
additional miles of road will be finished 
and in operation. The present directors 
and managers of this great enterprise are 
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business men, who are looking personally 
after the interests of this corporation. 
They will have nothing whatever to do with 
inside ‘‘rings” or manipulators of con- 
tracts, who seek to get money from its treas- 
ury. They intend to do, on this railway, 
all their own ‘‘express” business for the 
public; to own and control their own sleep- 
ing and parlor cars and all other rolling 
stock, and perhaps all the grain elevators, 
storehouses, etc., which may be required. 
They do not propose to farm out 
or to part with their valuable  coal- 
lands; but to work them for the special 
and exclusive benefit of the stockholders. 
The whole property, in a word, is to be ad- 
ministered in the interest of its real owners, 
and not for the special bencfit of outside 
rings and greedy speculators. This matter 
has been fully discussed, and by resolution 
of the board (it is said) firmly decided upon 
and settled. Another important point 
has also been settled, which will be cf 
the greatest interest to the stockholders. 
There are to be no big contracts. The 
remainder of the road is to be built 
in sections, or divisions, by different con- 
tractors, and under such safe and strin- 
gent rules and regulations as will insure 
the best results on the amount of mon- 
ey expended. The Government lands 
which have been or will be acquired by 
the Company, as the work goes on, will, it 
is claimed, be sufficient, when sold at even 
low prices, to pay the cost of the entire 
property, including everything. The char- 
ter gives the corporation power ad libitum 
to build ‘‘ spurs,” or side branches, ‘‘ forty 
miles either side of the main linein the 
territories and twenty miles in the states,” 
and it will exercise that right. This will 
be of immense advantage to the main line. 

We have not changed our opinion one 
whit in regard to this magnificent enter- 
prise. We believe it to have a ‘‘ safe, sound, 
and solid financial basis,” and that every 
dollar invested in it will ultimately and at 
no distant day pay handsomely. 

The great panic of 1873, which damaged 
all investments and all kinds of property; 
which made bankrupts of merchants by 
thousands, and manufactures by hundreds, 
and railroads by scores; which cut down 
the value of all real estate from 25 to 
50 per cent.; which broke banks and in- 
surance companies and seriously affected 
and afflicted the entire population of the 
country, could hardly help hurting such a 
great enterprise as the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Then, in its infancy, it 
was one of the first corporations to feel the 
effects of such a financial tornado. Had the 
‘*Union Pacific” or the ‘‘ Central Pacific ” 
been in the same condition during their 
early history, precisely the same results 
would have happened to them. Nothing 
could have saved them. As it was, these 
two great and immensely valuable enter- 
prises were at one early period in their his- 
tory on the very verge of ruin. Soon after 
the panic the religious press in general and 
Tae INDEPENDENT in particular had to bear 
astorm of abuse for advertising or simply giv- 
ing their opinion that this corporation was 
doing a good work for the whole country; 
that it was an important movement in 
a national point of view; and that it had 
apparently a safe business and financial 
basis. The same opinion expressed in regard 
to other railroad enterprises, or other cor- 
porations, or other investments—in houses, 
lands, mines, manufactories, banks, insur- 
ance companies, etc.—escaped criticism 
almost entirely. Now how does the matter 
stand? Of the more than one hundred 
railroads which came to grief in that financial 
storm (of 1873, 1874, and 1875) what one 
among that class can now show such sound 
available resources, such brilliant business 
prospects, such solid financial strength as 
the Northern Pacific? Let any one of these 
more than a hundred defaulting railroads 
named answer this question, if they can. 
Have investors in dry goods, in city lots, in 
wild lands, in cotton factories, in insurance 
companies, or even in Government bonds, 


or anything else done better? 
Those who held the 7.80 Northern Pacific 


Railroad bonds (the only security of 
this corporation bought to any extent by 
the public) have recently exchanged them 
for preferred stock in sufficient amount 
in each case to cover the same, together with 
all arrears of interest. This preferred stock 








(which represents all the old 7-30 bonds) is 
now selling at the Stock Exchange in this 
city, at this writing, at about 60, and it 
seems to be in demand, It will be wanted 
in the purchase of the lands of the Company 
until, by the terms of the charter, it is all 
absorbed and canceled. The common stock 
of the Company is now selling at about 
36, and will also, it is thought, advance 
in price; for it will, ere long, as we 
have before stated, represent the whole 
real and personal property of the Company. 
The millions upon millions of acres of Gov- 
ernment lands now owned and to be ac- 
quired by this Company, situated along the 
entire line of the road, will be wanted by 
the thousands of settlers who will seek a 
home on that great thoroughfare. These 
lands, sold at even very low prices, must, 
as we have before stated, pay the entire 
cost of the whole road; and the proceeds, 
after paying off the preferred stock and the 
new construction bonds, must eventually 
go into the pockets of the holders of the 
common stock. 

The actual business of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad can hardly be overesti- 
mated at the present time. It will be im- 
menseé on its own line, including all its own 
numerous feeders, north and south; it will 
be immense from the Pacific Coast; and will 
also be immense (equal perhaps to a monop- 
oly) from China and other adjacent por- 
tions of Europe. ‘These are the foundation 
facts on which this great corporation se- 
curely rests, and we give them to our read- 
ers and to the public as amatter of duty, 
for they interest thousands who hold its 
securities. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The transactions in gen- 
eral merchandise continue much larger 
than is usual at this advanced period of the 
season, while in some of the leading man- 
ufactures there has been a considerable 
falling off during the past week. Values 
continue very firm, except in metals and 
breadstuffs, which have been unsettled and 
rather weak. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the portof New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, $6,497,541; produce ex- 
ports, $8,523,292. 

The total imports of general merchandise 
since January 1st were $280, 401,228, against 
$250,672,695 for the corresponding period 
last year and $275,742,041 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st, this year, were $295,202,857, 
against $294,625,474 for the same period 
last year and $242,333,263 in 1877. 

Money loaned down to 4 per cent. at the 
very close. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
PLEADING IN CHANCERY.—RIGHT OF CorR- 
PORATION TOTAKE NOTE FOR Stock.—The 
Supreme Court, District of Columbia, by 
MacArthur, J., has decided that wherea 
bill charges a fact which is in the defend- 
ant’s own knowledge the answer must be 
positive in respect to such allegation, and 
not on information or belief; that a corpora- 
tion may dispose of its stock for the pur- 
pose of obtaining means to carry on its 
business, and it may receive in eee for 
stock a note the proceeds of which are to 
be employed in its business. 

Morreaces.—Priority oF Lren,—The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, per Curi- 
am, has decided that an agreement between 
the parties to a transaction that one of two 
mortgages executed at the same time shall 
be prior in liento the other will be enforced 
upon a distribution, as between the partic~ 
although the mortgage agreed to be post- 
poned was first recorded. 

Prorrerty DrstroyeD By Mos,—The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, by Paxson, 
J., has decided that the County of Alleghe- 
ny is liable for the destruction of property 
within its limits occasioned by rioters, and 
that the fact that the property destroyed 
was at the time in transit through said 
county by rail does not relieve the county 
from its liability under the statute. 

PARTNERSHIP.— NEW AND OLD FirM.—As- 
SUMPTION OF Depts.—Novation.—A firm 
of bankers transferred their business to an 
entirely new firm, which assumed their 
debts. Plaintiff, who was a depositor with 
the old firm, dealt with the new one, know- 
ing of the change, received payments of in- 
terest, etc. Held that the agreement be- 
tween the new firm and the old did not of 
itself discharge the old firm; neither did 
plaintiff’s delay, believing the new firm 
were to pay it, discharge the old. This is 
not the case of a partnership where some 
partners retire and others assume the debts 
and continue and obtain extensions by a 
new contract, as in Smith vs, Sheldon, 35 





Mich. 42. Here the new firm were stran- 
gers to the old, and could not become debt- 
ors to Knox without his acceptance of the 
subrogation. Knox vs. Hayes. Opinion 
by Campbell, J.—Michigan Supreme Court, 
October 8th, 1879. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been act- 
ive and stringent nearly all the week and 
call loans have commanded as high as § 
per cent. per day, in addition to legal inter- 
est, though most of the business was done 
at 4@} percent. Just before the close on 
Saturday the market became easy, and dur- 
ing the last hour of business the rate was 4 
percent. The stringency has been almost 
entirely due to artificial causes, money hav- 
ing been locked up or withheld from the 
market in large sums and the rate bid up 
for speculative purposes. Mercantile paper 
was in good supply and active demand. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 54 to 6 per cent.; four months 54 to 
6 per cent.; and good single names, four to 
six months, at 6 to 7 per cent. 

The total amount of additional circula- 
tion issued in the year ended 31st October 
was $15,435,375. The increase in the year 
previous was $4,216,684, and the decrease 
from 14th January, 1875, to 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1877, was over $30,000,000. The 
amount of circulation issued in October, 
1879, was $3,602,050, and the total in Sep- 
tember and October was $7,514,170, about 
one-half of the amount issued during the 
year. The increase in the legal tenders de- 
posited for the purpose of retiring circula- 
tion in the past year was $3,279,001, leaving 
the net increase of national bank circula 
tion $11,484,502, 

LONDON MARKET. — The discount 
rate of the Bank of England was advanced 
to8 per cent. on Thursday. Consols were 
firm and closed at 97% to 98. United States 
bonds were steady and American railway 
securities fairly active. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign continues weak 
at 4.794@4.80 for sixty days and 4.824@ 
4.82% for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing + discount, selling 4 discount. Charles- 
ton, plentiful, buying 4, selling 4@par. 
New Orleans, commercial, 450@500 dis- 
count, bank 100 discount. St. Louis, 1.10 
discount. Chicago, 50 discount. Boston, 
1 shilling @25c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar here is up to $0.8971. 


We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver.......-..00.++- Mapsereeieeeenees 116 :116% 
Trade Dollars......... 
Halves and Quarters.... ne i 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............+++++ 9946 par. 


GOLD.—The specie imports at this port 
during the year ending November 7th 
amount in the aggregate to $5,472,511, of 
which $5,081,895 is gold and $890,616 sil- 
ver. The total from January 1st to that 
date is $63,992,418, consisting of $55,173,- 
280 gold and $8,819,188 silver. From the 
first of August to November 10th, inclu- 
sive, the importations foot up $56,927,564, 
including $8,223,010 American gold coin, 
$33,549,625 foreign gold coin, $13,433,598 
gold bullion, $98,914 gold dust, $1,016,741 
American silver coin, $600,887 foreign sil 
ver coin, and $14,799 silver bars. Of the 
total during this period $34,690,957 was 
from the Continent, $17,489,761 from Great 
Britain, and $4,796,846 from West Indies 
and South America. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation during 
past week has been quite irregular and 
feverish; but prices in many cases were 
higher at the close on Saturday than 
they were a week ago. This is con- 
sidered very remarkable, in face of the 
stringency experienced in the money mar- 
ket. Strong efforts were made to depress 
prices by prominent operators, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining large lines of stocks at 
low figures; but each decline brought in 
good buyers, and, hence, the highest quot- 
ations of the week were generally made in 
the closing dealings. The market at the 
opening of the week was strong and higher. 
The subsequent decline ranged from 1 to 
64 per cent., while the advance late in the 
week was 1 to 15 percent. The principal 
activity was in the coal stocks, which were 
in active demand on the further advance 
in the price of coal. The Granger shares 
were strong almost throughout the week. 
The trunk line shares were quiet and firm, 
except for Erie, which was active and ad- 
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vanced sharply to the preferred stock on 
the late dealings. Pacific Mail declined 4 
per cent. and recovered 3 per cent. The 
Southwestern and low-priced shares, after 
an early decline, became strong and gener- 
ally advanced. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 











Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna..., 99 oo 9 - 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... M4 T% M71 70 
Atl. and Pac. Tel............4 4234 42% 40% 41 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N.. 62 62 61 60 
Canada Southern...........+ 4% ‘Ws 45% 3% 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 914 915g 805% 9036 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 105 105 103i 103%¢ 
C.,R. 1, and Pacific.......... 147% «147% «147% 146% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy., — _ —- us 
C.,C., and Ind. Cen .......0+4 174 «(198% ~=17 19 
c., C., C., and I.. --- 4% WH Wi 75% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. o-+ 104 104 1084 — 
Chicago and Alton...........+ 99 9 8 97% 
Chicago and Alton pf........ — - - ti 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 624g 64 50 63 
Com. Coal... .ccccccccccccefoces — - _ 838 
Canton ........ccec0cegbecceeee 58 58 COS8 57 
Del., Lack., and Weitern.. 89% 90% 8644 90% 
Del. and Hudson...........+++ 80 80 734 «70% 
Dubuque and 8. C.sce....se0e 60% 60% 60% 50 
Express—Adams............ . 1064 106% 106 106 
AmericaD........... 5844 «(60 57% «7% 
United States...... 50 50% «60 50 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 102% 102% 102% 1028 
BPO... .cccccccccccccccsecccccee 41% «42 40 40% 
Erte, pf... ccccccccccccccccccees 655, +6655 63 = 
Harlem. ..........+++-seeeesees - ~ — 1580 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 8044 40% 37% 38% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 65 66 624g 64 
Homestake Mining........... 40 40 40 40 
Chi., St. L., and N. O....ce0e0+ 25 25 21% = 
MNlinota Central.........+6+-++ 974 98 97 9654 
Kansas Pacific. .......-.++++++ 85 85 834 «82 
Laf., B., and M..........--00+- 70 70 65 67 
Louisville and Nashville..... 79 7% #78 
Lake Shore..........csseeeeeee 101% 101% 90% 100% 
Michigan Central............+ 94% 954 98 94% 
Morris and Essex............. 100% 100% 100 100% 
M., K., and Texas...........+ 80 8056 28% 20 
Mil. and St. Paul... HY 78 4% 77% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. 100% 
N. Y. Central.... 12814 
N. J.Central.........-+ss0000+ 80% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford . oe 
Metropolitan Elevate 124 
N. Y. Elevated.. 181% 


Manhattan Railwa; 


Ohio and Miss...... 2654 
Ohio and Miss., pf.... 56 
Ontario Silver .......... ooo 89% 
Pacific Mall.........seeceeeeee 8794 
PANAMB.........0seseeeseeeees 168 
Pennsylvania Coal.......... 179% 179% 170% 160 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 112% 112% 112 112 
Quicksilver..........sseseeeees 19% 214 10% 19% 
Quicksilver, pf.......00-sese0+ 5644 =Ci«CSD 5614 581g 
Standard Mining............ 2944 2% 27 — 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 504% 50% 48 4914 
St. Louis, K. C.,and N....... 45% 45% 40% 45 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. 703% 70% 68 70% 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... 294% 80% 20 2854 
8t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 85% 87% 854 87 
8t. LoulsandS. Fran., 1st pf... 56 56 554% 55% 
Butro Tunnel...........0..ee08 8% 8% 84 868% 
Wabash,.....ceccccecceceseees 61 61 67% «69 
Union Pacific........ .......+ 91% 91% 90 904% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 106 106% 108% 104 
Bnd., Cim., & Laf........cccc00 11 11% 10% 10% 
C., St. P., & Minn............. 46% 48% 44% 46% 
Northern Pacific............. 87% 87% 85 8546 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 60% 60% 59 59% 
Ches. & Ohfo............. ++. 144% 14% 18% 18% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 22% 23% 21 21 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 164% «#417 15% 15% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 21% 2% 21 23 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louts.. 50% 6444 SOG 62% 
Keokuk and D. M............ 16 1™% 16 


The Government Committee have stricken 
from the list the stock of the New Jersey 
Southern Railway Company, a corporation 
which passed out of existence several years 
ago, but shares in which have beena minor 
feature of the recent wild speculation at 
the Exchange, they having been advanced 
from nothing to about $8 per share. 

The Philadelphia 7%mes of Monday printed 
an article upon the administration of the 
estate of Jay Cooke & Co., which exhibits a 
result in dividends as remarkable in the 
history of bankruptcy proceedings as it 
must be gratifying to such of the creditors 
of the firm as have had the wisdom or the 
ability to hold until] now the various stocks 
and securities distributed to them. (om- 
puted by the values now current for the 
Northern Pacific and other bonds and 
stocks, the dividends to the firm’s creditors 
in cash and securities now aggregate in 
value $1,072.87 for each $1,000 of indebted- 
ness, and it is estimated that the further 
dividends to be paid will make a total re- 
turn of $1,122.87 for each $1,000. This re- 
sult has been reach through the liquidation 
of the estate under the Bankruptcy Act by 
atrustee and committee of creditors, who 
have sold and distributed at discretion, in- 
stead of the customary proceeding under an 
assignee in bankruptcy, which involves 
forced sales and ruinous sacrifices. In 
comparison with the very small returns re- 
ceived by creditors of many of the firms 
wrecked in 1878, the. dividends to the 
holders of claims against the Messrs. Cooke 
must be extremely satisfactory, and serve to 
confirm the wisdom of the proposal made 


1 


by the firm, soon after their failure, to liqui- 
date the estate through a voluntary assign- 
ment to a trustee outside of bankruptcy, 
through which course even better results 
might have been reached. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The earn- 
ings of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for the month of October were: 1879, 
$1,833,000; 1878, $1.773,089. Earnings 
first ten months, 1879, $14,800,730; 1878, 
$14,637,040. 

The earnings of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad for October were: 1879, $287,000; 
1878, $152,200; increase, $134,800. 

The earnings of the Boston and New 
York Air Line Railway Company for Sep- 
tember, 1879, were $26,867.05; operating 
expenses, $8,915.58; net, $17,951.52. Sep- 
tember last year, net, $4,938.45; increase 
net, $13,013.07. 

RAILROAD BONDS were fairly active. 
Erie new second consols advanced to 84; 
Kansas and Texas firsts to 914; do. seconds 
to 46% (with later sales at 464); American 
Dock 7s to 103; D., L., and Western seconds 
to 104; Denver and R. G. firsts to 94$; and 
Jersey Central convertibles assented to 102. 
Texas Pacific land-grant incomes declined 
to 60, Ches. and Ohio firsts to 56§, Han. 
and St. Joseph 8s to 106, Mobile and Ohio 
firsts to 984, and N. Y. Elevated firsts to 
1124 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Mo. 6s of 
1887 sold at 104}, ditto 1888 at 105}, and 
Tennessee new at 3114. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active, 
on the announcement made last Saturday 
that the Treasury would receive proposals 
to sell to the Government $10,000,000 of 
the coin 6-per-cents. The advertisement of 
such intention caused a sharp advance in 
the prices of all the issues excepting the 5- 
per-cents. and a large demand for the 6s of 
1880 and 1881. At the close on Saturday 


the market was quiet at the following quo- 
tations: i 
id. 


United States sixes, 1880, registered... 10554 106 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 1 106 
United States sixes, 1881, registered 1 107 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1 107 
Ini 8 fives, 1881, registered 102 102 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102 10a 
United States 444s, 1891, registered 10° 105: 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon......, 106! 10634 
Uni States fours, 1907, registered., 102: 102% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 1 102% 
Ont States currency sixes, 1895... 122' - 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 122 = 
United States currency sixes, 1807.... 123 - 


Vuited States currency sixes, 1898.... 
United States currency sixes, 1899.... 


The offerings under the proposal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase $10,- 
000,000 United States 6-per-cent. bonds for 
the Sinking Fund exceeded the amount cf 
the proposal, being over eleven millions. 
The rates were 1053@106 for the 6s of 1880 
and from 106} to 107 for those of 1881. 
Some of the offerings were as high as 110, 
The Secretary decided to decline all the 
offers, and telegraphed Assistant-Treasurer 
Hillhouse to that effect, at the same time 
authorizing the Assistant Treasurer to buy 

1 gan; ae of the July issues of 1881 at 

Up to the time of closing, the total 
 . bf yy | under this last propo- 
sition reached $6,122,900, with the expecta- 
tion that the entire ten ‘millions would be 
absorbed by Monday. 

TREASURY BALANCES. —The Treas- 
ury now holds $363,179,550 in Unrtited 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $971,500. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $889,550. Nation4l bank 
circulation outstanding: currency notes, 
$336,343,308; gold notes, $1,447,120. The 
receipts of national bank-notes for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 





1878. 1879. 
New York......+00+ seeeeeee $129, $126,000 
Boston .....++++ 1,214,000 271,000 
Philadelphia 116, 54,000 
Miscellaneous. ..........+..++ _ 441,000 d 817,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows 2 
continued falling off in the surplus reserve 
and an increase in the deficiency, the banks 
now holding $671,225 less than the legal 
requirement. The following is an analysis 
of the totals of this week, compared with 
that of last week: 
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The Hortense Mining Company, by ad- THE BRIGGS 


vertisement, in another column, offer for 
sale one hundred thousand shares of stock 
at one dollar per share. The company is 
organized under the laws of New York and 
the stock is unassessable. 

The Leadville Minin 
clared two dividends of one per cent. each 
on the capital stock of $2,000,000 for the 
months of September and October. 

Another company recently organized is 
the Boulder Consolidated Gold and Silver 
Mining Company of Colorado, with a cap- 
ital stock of $2,000,000. Orlando L. Stew- 
art, counselor- at-law, at 115 Broadway, is 
the president. 


———————— 


Company have de- 


e 
Orrice oF Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, Oct. 1st, 1879. 


THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denom!- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 1008, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


HINCKLEY & JONES, 


No. 19 William St., New York. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, STOCKS, 
AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


MINING STOCKS. 








B. HINCKLEY, WM. M. LENT, 
L. M. JONES, San Francisco, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. (Special). 


Member N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 





ORTENSE MININ com PANY (ORGAN. 
ized under laws of New York ; stock unassessable). 
200;000 SHARES. 


: No. 57 Broadway, New York, and Hortense, 
ohatten' Count Color: 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES are offered 


for sale at SRE DOLLAR per share. 
Copies et the _preapes tus can be obtained from the 


Financial A 
SATER & TIMPSON, No 26 Broad 8t.; 
or from the attorneys of the company, 
SEWELL & PIERCE, No. 206 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE LEADVILLE MINING Coewany, 
67 Broapway, New lone Oc peer Seth, 


DIVIDE D. NOW 

tet BOARD OF PRUs TEE iS Lut THIS DAY DE- 
clared dividend No, 4, of One Per Cent. (10 cents 
per share), on the capital stock ($2,000,000) of the com- 
pany, out of the earnings for the month of September, 
payable a at ine office of the company on and after 
ovember 879. Transfer books tg close on 

November oun and > aromas 13th, 1879. 
8. LOCKWOOD, Sec: 





Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE “Taapeiis Mintxo Company 
67 Broapway, New York, October 30th, isto. 


DEND NO. 5. 
TPVHE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
clared dividend No. 5, of Ong rene Cane (10 cents 
per share) on the capital tock ($2.0 





Parties Desi: rous of Dealing in 
ry. 
S'TOCKS 
will do well to write A =. - on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET me Y. 
Pormorty | HOWES x MACY 
is house transacts a general ‘Stock ‘Commission 


Thi 
byetness, with veer y lange © spperienes. 
its at4 
a yore 1 epos per cent., payable 





F. GILSERT & CO. 
Bankers k Brokers, 16 Broad Street 


rs and Stoc ers, 
adjoining New PC Stock Exchange, buy, sell and 
New k E he 





Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn, See page 26, 





Consolidated Gold Mining Co., 


GILPIN COUNTY, COLORADO. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SHARES, 
200,000—$10 EACH. 


The shares of this Company are full paid 
and non-assessible. 
A limited amount of stock for sale by 


eee bare & COTTING, 
Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 
a SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
cent. ent Oper: —_ semi-annual inter 





drawi 


est. Nee tere Ree 
1IEN E. Charlies City, Iowa. 
soememiniane pectfully solicited. 
Refers to Co 


New York, and corner Arch and itreets, Boston ; 
Matthews & q Monroe Street, 
Chi , IL; First National Bank, McGregor, we; 

First National Bank, Charles City, Iowa; John V 
Rider, of John Bell & Co., Dubuque, Towa. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


LL KINDS 0 
BoUG nT, SOLD "AND EXCHANGED. 
led Bonds ught. 
Bends Substituted for Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
BANKERS. 

_ ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 

ON THE UNION BANK 0 


F LONDO 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
raw Bills on London. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 


roin Bi Bankin om 61 Broadway, 
alba battsete ate 

















CAPITATL........ #8200,000. 
bought the pactecee of the 

old NKANAS AS) HISSOURT, rs D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 

LOA ENCY,” and is fully organ ‘or business. 


Six to Ten Per | Cent. Mortgages. 


BOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 
WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Yes 


Capital Stock . . $200,000, 








Offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Eucogest Payablein New York 
or London. 





Annual revenues of the Province are about $2,500,000, 
about t 000, 000 of which is a subsidy pa: yale een semi 
by the Dominion 
rns, + the Co jp a ion Act of 1867. 
“about... including the present loan, is 000,000 
Sfontn of the Frovmece (which includes the 
cities a ‘ont 
numbering about 1,250, 
‘or the ment ‘of this loan. 
Accumulative pl os tps fund of one per ome. per an 
num is provided for pay! ment | of this: loan 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
Principal a4 Jp In rand December. in Beston, 





LE BY 
BLAKE BRO? THERS & CO., 
54 Wall Beret vo nx | 28 State Street, 2 
ae ars: Sergent in Wall *, ee 
Bankers, 17 Vall &t., 
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Comercial. 
THE GREENBACK FINANCIERS. 


In the election of last year the Green- 
‘backers succeeded in electing several mem- 
bers of Congress. Their total vote for 
their own distinctive candidates exceeded 
three hundréd thousand, besides a large 
vote cast by coalitions for nominees of the 
Democratic party. Their growth had been 
rapid, and as between the great parties in 
several of the states they seemed to hold the 
balance of power. The Democrats, espe- 
cially in the Western States, shaped their 
platforms so as to conciliate and catch the 
Greenback vote. The ‘‘Ohio idea,” so 
called, was invented to accommodate their 
views. Senator Thurman evidently thought 
that it would be the winning idea; and, for 
the sake of political advantage, having 
abandoned his hard-money principles, he 
hastened to espouse and advocate the idea. 
General Ewing was nominated by the Dem- 
ocrats in order to have a candidate whom 
the Greenbackers could readily support; 
Even Republicans in some sections of the 
country beld their breath with timidity, not 
knowing whereunto this thing would rrow, 
and deeming it politically prudent to take 
further observations before committing 
themselves so decisively as to preclude re- 
treat. The Greenbackers were blustering, 
noisy, and positive, and the most of them 
honest in their delusion. They were sure 
that they had the right monetary idea, and 
that, whatever the political economists of 
the old-fogy school might say, the majority 
of the American people would speedily be 
of their mind. 

We have never had but one view as to 
‘these greenback financiers, We have from 
the first believed that their career would be 
a short one, and that as soon as specie re- 
sumption was successfully established they 
would be disorganized, and very speedily 
‘thereafter disappear altogether. The clec- 
tions of this year point unmistakably to 
the fact that the greenWack craze is about 
atanend. It fsdoubtful whether the party 
will even attempt to make any show of 
orginic life a year hence; and, if it does, 
neither of the other two parties will trouble 
itself with so insignificant a concern. Last 
year the Greenbackers polled some twenty- 
five thonsand votes in New Jersey, more 
than eighty thousand in New York, and 
nearly a hundred thousand in Pennsylvania, 
saying nothing about their votes for coali- 
tion tickets. This year their vote is so 
trivial that. politically considered, it is hard- 
ly worth counting, since it has made no im- 
pression on the result. It will be more 
trivial next year, even if the party should 
survive so long. 

It is to be hoped that the members of 
Congress, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
will take the hint, and adjust their policy 
to the clear indications of public sentiment. 
The resumption of specie payment, fol- 
lowed, as it has been and as we were con- 
fident that it would be, by a grent revival 
of business prosperity, furnishes a practical 
arcument which the people understand. 
What Congress should do is to repeal the 
law which forbids the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cancel and destroy redecmed 
greenbacks, and provide that every 
greenback so redeemed shall at once be 
destroyed. The true policy and, as we 
believe, the policy that will be increasingly 
sustained by public opinion is to pay the 
legal-tender debt and get rid of it altogether. 
It is the element of danger in our financial 
system, and would become a very serious 
difficulty in the event that the balance of 
trade should be against this country, as it 
may be in the not distant future. 

Now is the time, a better than which we 
cannot have, to get the Government out of 
the banking business, and go back to the 
money of the Constitution, pure and simple. 
Our own productiun of the precious metals 
and the large influx of foreign coin make 
the change entirely practicable, without 
producing any stringency or scarcity in the 
supply of money. Having by specie re- 
sumption put ourselves in harmony with 
the monetary system of the great trading 
nations, we are in a condition to draw upon 
the world’s supply of money for our full 
proportion, And as to paper circulation, 
nothing is more certain than that the 
national banks will, as a matter of self-in- 











terest, keep its volume up to the wants of 


the people. They will procure and issue 
all the notes for which there is an active 
business demand, and more than this would 
not be useful to the people. The payment 
of the legal-tender debt is now the urgent 
thing to be done. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue dry goods store of Messrs. James 
McCreery & Company was closed on Mon- 
day last, in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Charles A. McCreery, son of James and 
Fanny M. McCreery, and a member of the 
firm named. My. McCreery had been ill 
with consumption for some months, and his 
death was not, therefore, an unexpected 
event. The funeral services were held at 
Inwood-on-the-Hudson, on Tuesday after- 
noon. The death of Mr. McCreery is a sore 
affliction to the bereaved family and toa 
large circle of business and other intimate 
friends, who sincerely mourn his loss. 





DRY GOODS. 


Dourrnea the past week the weather has 
been favorable for the distribution of sea- 
sonable goods and there has been an en- 
larged movement in most fabrics adapted to 
winter wear. The selections of the various 
staple and department goods were also very 
fair for the season. Values were firm, with 
apn upward tendency in many cases. 

The suspension of the large Chicago job- 
bing house of Stettauer Bros. & Co. was 
announced to the trade on Monday. 

Corton Goops were in active demand 
and very firm. The export movement for 
the week has been of very good proportions, 
the reported shipments for the weck com- 
prising 2,345 packages from this port, 395 
packages from Boston, and 12 packages 
from other ports, making 2,752 packages 
for the week, and 
Since Jan 1st, 1879, 127,878 p’&'g's, valued at, 68,285,466 
Same time In 1878, 113,083 p'k'g's, valued at. 7,122,700 
Same time tn 1877, 105,046 p'k'g's, valued at... 6,003,222 
Same time tn 1876, 85.845 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6,244,007 
Same time tn 1860. 110,733 p’k'g's, valued at., 6,564,126 

Brown Sheetings and Shirtings.—The de- 
mand continues active, while the supply is 
almost entirely limited to outside makes. 
Prices are firm and still looking upward. 

Bleached goods were in steady request 
and many of the most popular makes were 
advanced } to $c. per yard. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand and 
steady. 

Cottonades were in moderate request. 

Corset jeans were more active than for 
several weeks past. 

Brown drills were in good movement and 
firm. Stocks continue light and many 
makes are largely sold ahead for export. 

Denims were in liberal movement and 
firm at the late advance. 

Ducks were fairly activeand many makes 
are closely sold up to production. 

Tickings were in good request and firm, 
with an upward tendency. 

Print-cloths were active and firm. We 
quote 4}c. for 64x64 cloths and 8{c. for 
56x60. 

Prints.—Shirtings were active and fancy 
and side-band effects were in liberal move- 
ment. 

Ginghams were in active demand for 
staple checks, fancies, and dress styles, and 
all the standard makes are very firm at 
current quotations. 

Dress Goops.—Staple and fancy worsted 
fabrics were in good demand and firm. 
Cottons were quiet. 

Woo.eEn Goons have moved more freely 
for heavy weights, because of the colder 
weather; while spring goods have beena 
trifle less active. Values are very firm and 
still tending upward. 

Fancy cassimeres were without much 
change. 

Cheviot suitings were in fair request, 
with low and medium grades leading the 
market. 

Worsted coatings were in steady demand 
for all desirable makes and styles. 

Overcoatings were fairly /active, on ac- 
count of cooler weather. Rough-face and 
fancy-back goods still lead the market. 

Cloakings were rather quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were in good demand 
for the most attractive spring styles. Prices 
are firm, with an advancing tendency. 

Satinets were in moderate movement for 


both mixtures and plains, and firm at the 
late advance. 
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Flannels and blankets were in continuec 
demand. Supplies are low and val- 
ues firm. 

Foreicn Dry Goons have ruled quiete: 
and the sales from first hands have been 
mostly of a jobbing character. The job- 
bing trade was — active, but selections 
were limited to small lots. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at _ 
port for the week amount to $1,275,15i 
showing au increase of $18,575 as ede 
with last week, and $61,718 decrease as 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,437,323, or $162,170 more 
than the imports. 








READY-WOUND BOBBINS, 


for Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Binack. 








SEND SEVEN CENTS In stamps, with na~e of Me- 
chine and Number of Thread, for Sample Box. 


MERRICK THREAD CO.. Bolveke, Masn.; 
0 Brondwuy, New York; 
1 Devonshire St. pfeistte 
&S Chestnut St., Phit delphia. 
_Mention T: Tae inmerenoene when writing. 


S MACRERRY 


sos, 06 (even Sp 


HAVE REDUCED 
SEVERAL LINES OF 


DRESS GOODS 


TO PRICES 


BELOW PARIS COST. 


Parisian Suitings, 46 inch, to 60 cts. p'r y’rd. 

Worsted ‘* “gore “* 

Silk-and-Wool Designs, “‘ to76 “ ‘* 

Camel’s Hair, 46 inch, to 86 cts., $1.00, and 
$1.25 per yard. 


Foulard Cashmeres 
FOR HOUSE COSTUMES. 


PARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO. 


offer a Choice Selection of 
FRENCH PATTEKN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


end Rich French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
NOVELTIES IN 


“Floral Garnitures,” 
for Wedding, Ball Ball, and ,and Evening Costumes. 


* Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets,” 


FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
No. 28 East 14th Street, four doors west of University 
Place, New York. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 


No. ® Rue de Clery, Paris. 
N, B.—“ The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 
ficial flowers for the toilet, decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed on application, 











‘The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 
page 26, 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, 
SHAWLS, 
LINENS, 








CLOAKS 


WE are NOW OFFERING a CHOICE COLLECTION of 


Special Novelties in 
Paris-Made 
Sacques, Wraps, Dolmans, 
Jackets, Ulsters, and Circulars. 


Also NEW STYLES and SHAPES o! 
OUR OWN. ‘MANUFACTURE, 


at Very Low Prices. 
Misses’ Cloaks and Sacques 


in GREAT VARIETY. 


AT SIMArT&L 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 

















The Latest News From 


SANTA CLAUS 


: will be found in 
Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


The Winter Number, just out, contains gf most 
complete and exhaustive list ever published of 


Christmas Presents, New Year Gifts, 


and Holiday Goods Generally. 

The FasitoOn QUARTERLY {ts now re ized as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY ON FasHions in the United States, 
and its usefulness as @ MANUAL 4 SHopPiING and PUR 
CHASER S GUIDE is acknowledged by the Press through- 
out the country. 

If you wish to secure cheap and satisfactory Holiday 
=— is, purchase a cupy at once, and make your selec- 
ti 


Subscription, 60 Cents a year, or 15 Cents a single 
copy. 


Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Ave., New York. 


i819 JONES 1840 


NEWEST FALL AND WINTER 
GOODS 


Bargains in every Departme ent. 
COTTE HAT ei PBS 
SUITS, CLOAKS, ~— a — Y GOODS, ete. 


DRESS ‘GOODS. Q “v ee Epaines and Laces 
BLANKETS. oa o MILLINERY. 
_ o o _ 
FLANNELS o o GLOVES. 





SILKS. 0 a SHOES. 
_ o oO 

6M SONES ° o 

a * ~ 








Fighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 


* JONES .° 





Lavens, 0 a CHINA 
Domestics. a o ‘Cnockzny, 
BOYS’ SUITS. © s GLASSWARE. 
UPHOLSTERY. -o ae” ” SILVERWARE. 


Carpets and Furniture. v Housefurnish'g Goods. 
Orders by mail receive promt attention. 
Samples sent free on application. 
Se nd Scent stamp for. Ilustreted Catalogue, 100 
pages. Also Fall issue “ FasHion Bazar. 


DRY GOODS 


UPHOLSTERY, 
TRIMMINGS, 
FLANNELS, 
GLOVES, 


BY MAIL. . 





HOSIERY, eee AU. ORDER DEPARTMENT is thoraseht 


Girls’ and Bays’ Suits, 
Ladies’ Underwear, | in pers en 
Infante’ Outfits, MILL ON OF 
DRESSMAKING, 
WRAPS, 
COSTUMES, 
RIBBONS, 
RUCHINGS, érepsainbaneed 


HANDK ERCHIEFS, 
WHITE GOODs, 
BUTTONS, 
HAMBURGS, 
SKIRT BRAID, 
SEWING SILK, 
FRING 


FANCY coche eee 


Goods and 





nearl rithteey ann 4 expe 
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al-card, 0a 
self how ° ry Ny a L aaying ou a et everything in 
Whi ca sean. — 


COOPER & CONARD, 


Importers and Retailers, 
NINTH AND MARKET STS. 


Established 1863. 


d andy youcun do your shopping just as readil 
sat stactorily an if if you were in our store. Namples Gnd fat fall 


F DOL LARN, ° ail bought for cash. Having 


(Three adjoining Stores), 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mention this paper. 
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RAISING WAGES 


Tnx Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company has decided to increase the wages 
of its employés five per cent., and add ten 
cents aton tothe price of coal. This is 
but a natural result of the improved condi- 
tion of business since the resumption of 
specie payment. During the long period 
of stagnation following after the panic of 
1873 prices of all commodities went down 
even more rapidly than wages. And, now 
that business has revived and prosperity 
has returned to the country, it is but 
natural that there should be an upward 
movement in both prices and wages. The 
example of the Reading Railroad Compa- 
ny, as to the wages of its employés, is 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
other railroad companies. Workingmen 
have shared with all other classes in the 
evils of business depression; and it is but 
just and fair that they should now share in 
the benefits of business prosperity. Em- 
ployers, when making money, can afford to 
pay better wages than when their profits 
were reduced toa minimum quantity. If 
they cut down wages and salaries in hard 
times, then they ought reasonably to raise 
them in good times. There is a law of 
equity in respect to the rights of labor, as 
well asin respect to those of capital; and 
when justly and impartially applied to 
both it produces harmony in the industrial 
system of society. 





READJUSTERS AND DEBT PAYERS. 


Tre main struggle in Virginia, at the 
recent election, was between the ‘‘read- 
justers” and the ‘‘ debt-payers "—the former 
being repudiationists and the latter insist- 
ing that the debt obligations of the state 
shall be honorably liquidated. Both par- 
ties are Democratic. The indications are 
that the readjusters have carried the legis- 
lature by a amall majority, if we exclude 
the few Republicans that have been elected. 
These Republicans, though a mere handful, 
as compared with the Democrats, will, 
however, as the figures now stand, hold 
the balance of power as between the read- 
justers and the debt-payers, 

Should this turn out to be the fact, then 
these Republican members, by allying 
themselves with the Democratic debt- 
payers of the legislature, will be able to 
block the game of the repudiators and 
save the credit of the state from utter 
infamy. This is their opportunity, and it 
will be ascrious mistake on their part not 
to improve it. Indeed, they would dis- 
grace the name of Republicans if they 
failed to act with the supporters of finan- 
cial honor, The honest payment of debts 


is one of the fixed principles of the Repub- 
lican party. 











WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay EVENtKa, November 10th, 1879. 
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—— & CO., 


No. 34 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 
are receiving daily new styles in 
—— COSTUMES AND CLOAKS at reasonable 


7 styles in CHILDREN’S DRESSES AND eeeake 
New styles for the DRESSMAKING par 
pe 1, , and ORNA 


New F 
We have iate with us all the experienced 

vloyts of ‘Wilson & t Greig, ve 

8. WILSO SSayer er and head of 


IN, Euro of the late 
house of WILSON eGR GREIG, will give special attenti 
to all his old customers. ¥ a 


WILSON & ‘Co., 
No. 84 WEST 1l4tm STREET. 


2 Ceeieets 


Vo Premiums after Jan- 
uary ist. Wow is the time 
to secure a Dictionary. See 
page 26. 
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KEYES, 


349 AND 351 EIGHTH AY., W. Y., 


will commence this week a great special sale of 


Black Cashmeres, 


AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE EQUALED. 


These goods were bought at auction for less than 
cost of manufacture. 








One lot containing 4 pieces at 48 Cents per yard. 
One lot containing 87 pieces at 49 Cents per yard. 
One lot containing 10% pieces at 56 Centa per yard. 
One lot containing 106 pieves at 624 Cents per yard. 
One lot containing 74 pieces at 75 Cents per yard. 


These CASHMERES are warranted ALL WOOL and 
GREATLY UNDER PRICE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Our Catalogues are now ready. 
N. B.—Send stamp for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES. 
TABLISHMENT. 
ALL ARTICLES FIR FIRST-CLASS. 


BY MAIL L RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL 1 CARE. 


OUR 30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 


CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


WASTESILE, 


postage stamps for one ounce of 

Sewing Silk, black or colors, about ards in each 
package. in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 
circular about Knitting Silk. 


BRAIN ERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


roadway, N.Y. 























STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, het pie & Co. 
Office 5 and 7 ej St., 


ton yn; eat 
Balti pore 8t., Baltimore, dye or clean all aes < 
ladies’ and gentlemen's garments, shawls 

kinds of eurtaine clea cleaned or dyed. Goods t rece ved 
and returned b 


WALL PAPERS. 


HAVE OPENED 





A NEW AND CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK OF 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


COMBINING ALL THE BEST DESIGNS IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND JAPANESE. 
O. D. Case’s Sons, 


837 BROADWAY, 
COR. 13th ST. 


Bargains in Blankets. 


BED COMFORTABLES, QUIL SPREADS, AND 
HOUSE ee LINE WAND COTTON 


NERALL 
MATTRESSES SPRING. BEDS wi Dew SHADES, 
OIL- CLOTes, CARPETS, IRON BEDSTEADS, etc. 


Boarding-houses ding-schools, and Institution 
eotaning a specialty. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & Co., 
No. 250 Canal Street, 


B” THE HARTFORD 
WOVEN-WIRE RE MATTRESS. 


PR ELASTIOUT. DURABILITY, and CLEANLINESS 
has no 
Agents for New York City. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 250 Canal Street. 


NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HY ATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, between Broad- 
way and Elm treet, 

OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS,3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, end MATTINGS. 
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ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


AND 


KU G S&S. 


W. & J. Sioa 


invite Attention to their 
Large Assortment of 


FERAHAN, 
BACKSHAISH, 
DAGHESTAN, 
KHORASSAN, 
TURCOMAN, 
YHIORDES, 
AGRA, 
NEPAUL 


Carpets and Rugs. Direct Import- 
ations and at Low | at Low Prices. 


649, 651, 655 I, 655 Broadway. 


CARPETS 


FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES. 
NEW DESIGNS 


AXMINSTERS, one — WILTONS,; 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES: 
nea Y8, AND INGRAINS. 


THESE CAR OF A SUPERIOR QUALIT 
MANUFACTURED | A THOROUGH AND RESTS 
PAsuEe FROM A CONSCIENTIOUS SELECTION 
( 





BEST MATERIALS, EMBODY EVERY ESSEN- 
Blak, MEANT boot DEMON, HUNG. QUALITIES— 
'» VEA 
THOUGH OFFERED : ae 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER, IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, A LARGE STOCK OF 


TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 
ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, ete., 
AT LOW RATES. 


), & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., N. Y¥., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R,. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


CARPETINGS. 


BEST MAKES. 








Domestic and Imported. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 
& SLOAN, 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Husurance 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


For several months past the columns of 
two prominent insurance journals have 
been filled with violent attacks upon this 
great Company and its managers. No defi- 
nite charges have been made affecting 
either the solvency of the Company or the 
persoval integrity of the officers; but the 
attacks partake more of the character of 
inuendoes and vague reflections. 

With a desire of ascertaining the facts in 
this matter, we have investigated them for 
ourselves, as disinterested and impartial 
journalists, and now present our conclu- 
sions. We have not accepted or taken for 
granted the statements of the Company, 
but have examined the accusations of its 
assailants, and, by the aid of a competent 
expert, have, as we believe, weighed the 
evidence on both sides. 

From all that we can gather, the crit- 
icisms against the Company are based upon 
two points. (1.) That the managers have 
loaned largely upon real estate in the West, 
notably in St. Louis and Chicago, and that 
it has been compelled to purchase many 
pieces of property under foreclosure, at a 
great sacrifice to the policyholders, (2.) 
That the Company has overstated the value 
of certain of its assets, notably its building 
in Hartford, and the loan upon what is 
known as the Honoré Block, in Chicago. 

The facts are that the Connecticut Mutual, 
as well as all other New England com- 
panies, have for years invested heavily in 
Western mortgages. The invariable rule 
in the first-named Company has been to 
limit its loans to fifty per cent. of the ap- 
praised value asa maximum. Weare assured 
that this rule has never been violated, and 
that great care has always been taken to 
secure competent and disinterested apprais- 
ers. As we all know, the past five years 
have been marked by great depression and 
shrinkage in the values of real estate, 
amounting in many cases to an absolute 
panic. Many of the borrowers—not only in 
the West, but in the East, as well—have 
failed, and the companies have been obliged 
in many cases to purchase the property 
under foreclosure. The Connecticut Mutual 
has in this way acquired title to property 
in Chicago upon which about two and one- 
quarter millions had been loaned. The 
Company was compelled to adopt this 
course in order to protect its interests, 
Some two years ago a commission was ap- 
pointed by the Legislature of Connecticut 
to investigate the character and value of 
the assets of all the life companies of that 
state. That commission was composed of 
men of high standing personally, against 
whom no one would charge an undue lean- 
ing toward the companies. They examined 
thoroughly, among others, the pieces of 
property mortgaged to the Connecticut 
Mutual in Chicago and St. Louis, and were 
aided in their investigations by the most com- 
petent appraisers in those cities. A careful 
examination of these pieces of real estate 
purchased under foreclosure resulted in the 
proof that they were fully worth the 
amount loaned thereon, even in these 
depressed times. The Company, how- 
ever, is not obliged to sell its property 
at a sacrifice; but can afford to hold it 
until fair prices can be realized. From 
the indications presented all over the 
eountry of returning prosperity and revival 
of business, it is evident that the day is not 
far distant when real estate will bring a 
fair price. At all events, we are satisfied, 
by the testimony of experts, as well as from 
our own investigations, that the Connect- 
fcut Mutual will suffer no loss from its in- 
vestments upon Western rea] estate; but, 
on the contrary, will probably derive a 
profit therefrom. 

‘We believe the foregoing covers the 
whole ground of the first complaint against 
this great company, and the facts will 
abundantly show that the investments 
were made by competent and disinterested 
men, who were chosen to manage the trust 
fund and affairs of the Company. No 
doubt, in isolated cases injudicious loans 
have been made in this, as in all other large 
institutions; but, so far as we can learn, no 
one has dared to charge dishonesty of pur- 
pose against the managers of the Connect- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














icut Mutual in this or in any other respect. 

As regards the second charge, that the 
Company has overstated the value of cer- 
tain of its assets, we will simply say that 
the Connecticut Mutual, as well as every 
other company, is compelled to report each 
year to the insurance departments of its 
own and other states a balance-sheet, show- 
ing its income and disbursements, its assets 
and liabilities. In such balance-sheets the 
amounts loaned on bond and mortgage are al- 
ways stated. The market value of the prop- 
erty, which is always supposed, and with 
reason, to be greater than the amount 
loaned, is reported separately, until the 
property is sold under foreclosure, when 
the loss, if any, is always carried to profit 
and loss account. Whenever the interest is 
unpaid, when due, or whenever the officers 
have cause to suspect that the property has 
so depreciated in value as to endanger the 
security of the loan, the mortgage is called 
in; and, if unpaid, the property is sold or 
bought in by the company. Should any 
loss result, it is charged immediately, as we 
have said, to profit and loss. By this meth- 
od no overestimates can occur or fictitious 
values be introduced into the sworn returns. 
As is claimed in the letter of Col. Greene, 
the president, the statements of this Company 
are absolutely truthful exhibits of its accounts 
and of tts condition. They show the actual 
amount of real estate it has taken (under 
foreclosure), and the actual amount of wncol- 
lected interest, and everything is called by its 
true name, 

Can anything be more frank and straight- 
forward than this? If, as has been openly 
charged, these assaults upon the Connecti- 
cut Mutual have been encouraged, if not 
directly inspired, by the officers of its great- 
est rival company, would it not be well for 
such assailants to remember the injunction 
about attempting to remove the mote from 
a brother’s eye? 

The Connecticut Mutual has always been 
managed with signal ability and economy. 
In fact, we believe that among the larger 
companies its ratio of expenses to income is 
the smallest. The mortality among its 
members has always been light, showing 
care and skill in the selection of risks. It 
is very liberal in granting paid-up insur- 
ances to policyholders who have been un- 
able to keep up their premiums, as also in 
aiding them to do so by judicious loans on 
their policies. In the thirty-four years of 
its existence there has been but little if any 
loss upon investments, showing care and 
wisdom on the part of itsfounders. Taken 
altogether, it is an institution that does 
honor to its founders, its managers, and to 
the state which gave it birth. To throw 
unfounded aspersions upon such a Com- 
pany, in which the hopes and well being of 
so many thousand future widows and 
orphans center, is a dastardly outrage and 
its perpetrators should be held to a rigid 
account. They should be compelled to 
specify their accusations before a court of 
justice and, unless able to prove them to be 
true and weighty, these men should be held 
up to the scorn of their fellows. 

In one respect we think the practice 
of the Company could be improved. Col. 
Greene, the president, in an official letter, 
says in regard to the statements of the 
Company: ‘‘ There are no secret accounts, 
no transpositions, no distribution of 
assets under various accounts, and no 
charging over to nominal holders. Zo 
these facts we have the witness of three audit- 
ors, every one an expert of long standing 
and well known to this community as both 
capableand honest, who are elected by them- 
selves for the purpose, and not by the officers 
or directors, and who work entirely independ- 
ent of our control and continuously during 
the year.” 

Our suggestion is simply this: let the 
Company publish the signatures of these 
competent and disinterested auditors, to- 
gether with their certificate of the correct- 
ness of the accounts which they have exam- 
ined and audited. 

We believe this simple step would tend 
more to inspire confidence in the manage- 
ment of this great company than anything 
which its officers could possibly do in any 
other direction. Nay, more, we believe 
such a course followed by all the life com- 
panies would go far to restore that confi- 
dence in these institutions which has been 
so sadly shaken by the events of the past 





ten years. The certificates of interested 
officers, directors, and especially of insur- 
ance commissioners no longer satisfy the 
demands of policyholders. What they 
want and will insist upon, too, in time, is 
official certificates from competent, disinter- 
ested, and outside auditors that the accounts 
and statements ‘‘are absolutely truthful 
exhibits” of the condition and affairs of the 
company. 

In this, as in many other important re- 
forms, the Connecticut Mutual has taken 
the lead. Let us hope its managers will 
heed the suggestion we have made herein, 
in which case we predict for the institution 
not only the front rank among its fellows, 
but that it will continue to be an honor to 
our day and civilization. 





A CASE was tried at the recent London 
(Ontario) assizes, the plaintiff in which 
effected an insurance last January with the 
Reliance Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
for $600, receiving an interim receipt for 
the first payment. The property was 
burned down before the policy was received 
by plaintiff, and the so-called insurance 
company denied its liability for the $600, on 
the ground that the claim was not valid 
unless the policy was actually held by the 
plaintiff at the time of the destruction of 
the property. Mr. Justice Burton, who 
tried the case, held that the acceptance of 
the first payment was sufficient evidence of 
liability to secure the amount insured, and 
accordingly instructed the jury to bring in 
a verdict for the full sum claimed, which 
was done. 





Tue Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company has purchased a piece 
of real estate adjoining its present offices in 
William Street, this city, for $175,000. 
The purchase includes Nos, 47 and 49 Wil- 


liam Street and Nos. 41 and 43 Pine Street. 
It is intended to cover the site with a new 
building; but it has not been determined 
whether or not the building now owned by 
the Company will be demolished. Theland 
in question was bought by an ancestor of 
the late owners, in 1801, for $5,000. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $83.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,357 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,367,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amazi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark. EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Comes 


NIAGARA © 


Fire Insurance Company, 


201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash oe. eet oS $500 — 
Reserve for ret 323,18 

Reserve for all © caher Liabilities, F488 
Net Surplus, - ° . . « 455,012 
Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, '79.$1,329,650 


ae. 





P. NOTMAN, vice eatleas ant 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

SPRINGFILD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 

ASSETS. .......cccccccccees $6,250,000. 
Insurance on Life eS ——- _Soume 44 
<pokdeniers. Th te i -forfeiture 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
cease paying premium. 


E. W. BOND, Pres't. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 


OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 


LA CAISSE 


rpaRise ARRANGE.” 








FIRE IN OB EXOLUSIVELY. 
LOUIS pk COMEAU, Esa., vot De Rham & Co. 
COUDERT, ya. ., of Coudert 


Bros. 
a ey Francois & Co, 
ULL LE CESNE. Rest 


eo ge 


Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 26. 





[November 13, 1879. 








INCONTESTABLE 
ASSURANCE, 








1. THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES TILE OLD AND NEW POLI- 
CIES ALIKE OF THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ARE 
MADE INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM THEIR 
DATE. 


2. EACH ORDINARY POLICY 
PROVIDES FOR A DEFINITE SUR- 
RENDER VALUE IN PAID-UP AS- 
SURANCE IN CASE THE POLICY 
IS FORFEITED AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 

3. EACH TONTINE POLICY CON- 
TAINS A DEFINITE SURRENDER 
VALUE IN CASH IN CASE OF 
WITHDRAWAL AT THE END OF 
THE TONTINE PERIOD. 

4. THE CONTRACT IS CONCISELY 
AND CLEARLY EXPRESSED, CON- 
TAINING ONLY SUCH PROVISIONS 
AS ARE NECESSARY TO PROTECT 
THE POLICYHOLDERS. 

The average annual new business of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has for the past eight years been 
LARGER THAN THAT OF ANY 
OTHER COMPANY IN EXISTENCE. 

This is due in part to the great 
tinancial strength of the Society; to its 
invariable promptness in the settlement 
of death-claims; to its strict adherence 
to equitable as distinguished from 
merely technical settlements; and to its 
special forms of assurance, under which 
the most liberal dividends of profits are 
realized. 

Those desiring assurance will do well 
to apply to the Society, or any of its 
agents, for documents and full particu. 
lars, that the Society’s simplified form 
of policy may be compared with the 
onerous conditions contained in the 
ordinary form of contract used by 


many other companies. 








se 





November 13, 1879.] 







THE INDEPENDENT. 25 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts tts busi: under the New 





York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {aud 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


——Qe=aee 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..863,327,771 74 


Cash Capital..............sscccseees 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus...............04. aetiuses 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

NB oes ssivciccscasdcstecenesessi: 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits........... ++ =©328,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ited Stat Bonde at market value. 1,064,250 00 
er end schon bunds and Mochn en, - "o.v74 60 


worth 1.817) i aieleadle emeaeieennehinee 289,510 00 
iii cistimeiade dducecabiiinad 608,750 00 
iv cccccacnscanescoeecessacces 690,000 00 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, Secretary. 
B. a. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the lange teen, seen 18%. 
Premiums 


No Policies have been iss 
TR nor w sued upon La 
rine 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1978, to Bist December, 1878.......... * 4,186,024 92 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,., $850,960 68 
The Company has the manent neg 


United States and State of New 

Stock, City, bunk, and other 2 $10,086, 
secured ks and otherwise. 

Real sae aan - Liatms c ue the Co 


AS OOOR Reem ase neeeeee eeneresees 


Total Amount of Assets..........,.. $18 320,463 1 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of brofits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 


me.” outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 Cc ay ei i 8; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "*boRayrsiiers;° *° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 ustifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PL AP RATES OF THIS 


HENRY STOKES, Prestpent. 





©. ¥. wan * STEBBINS, - 
saggaaser, ee 





NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Aissets, - = = $6,000000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BAWK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 





1825. 1879, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Liae | 
EPI 8 ices sdsesrscicance ' 785,025 16 
Surplus.................0.--.. 670,212 88 
$1,855,238 04 


HN DEVEREUX, Presiden 
Wm. G. CROWELL, os” Joun L. THOMPSON, ase't Seo 


Scottish Commercial 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EEAD OFFICE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


F.J. HALLOWS, General Manager. 





ese -..--:--:.-----------. ee 
0. 8, Branch Statement, Deo. 31st, 1878. 
Pinbilities 926-248 28 


U. 8. Branch Office, 40 and 42 Pine St., New Yonk. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1879, 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance pe of ana 

paid bow 


Total Realized innendtin 1, ag ae 92 














d and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES, 
J.D. J HORACE GRAY, 

D BDMUND W. COR 
sem penes =| AVE onusms 
LE ALEXANDER V" BLAKE, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUKN 

AM ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
BORDON Ww. NHAM, ROBERT bad ‘srOar 
NCIS SKIDDY, . DE FOREST. 
LPH TEMOYNE, CHs RLS B. fy Tae a 
OSIAH 0. LOW, AM BRYCE, ™ 
TLLIAM EF. DODGE, WILLIAM A FOGG, 
FHOMAS } F vouNas, THOMAS if HS DEDINGTON, 

: ) 

C. A. HAND, HORACE Ke THUNDER, , 





VEN, 
AM H. WEB Willan JAM DEGROOT 
bt P. BURD H. FIELD. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. BH. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
a. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874, 947.01. 
be ee ert oie Conran os. ammo 
Al Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


~ JAMES 'UELL, Presi 
C. P. FRALEIGH, meee | z Pond mad 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOOE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash... ..$1,228,200 


STATEMENT OF ye CoM * 

DAE Y ist, ieee ANY, ween 

$10 967.625 48 

8,718,711 $1 

Surplus as regards Policyholders..86,648,914 12 
STAT TO 1 ITED & 

NBRANCH, SANCAMY 1st 8702 TE 


Preeeeeee eerie iit 











Seaceeees e 
Surplus as regards Policyholders, 
nr Prclusive of Funds oorved."'@1,871,301 91 


OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y, 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Iusurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PA 
President. 
A. 8. W 
Vice- ent. 
R. E. BEeEecusr, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 








THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL, REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


dates eit 





JANUARY Ist, 1870. 


Amount of Het Cash Assets, Jan. (st, 1878 - - - $34,452,505 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............. ove cccce cQO, 121,800 OF 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—§5,725 566 78 

Interest re: eived and accrued............. cee ccccccces 2,204,000 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.....:..0..+0++5 $15,895 85—-$1,948,665 183—$7.674,231 91 


$42,125,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same....... . -$1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to BaME....... cee eee ee eeee eecccdcee ecccceccccceccce esses 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.............ceesseeeee Stteseccscsee =D 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............ ° 88,635 00 
Profit and loss ACCOUNL...eseeeeeeeerrereeerees seueaaeeadedtens nee 8,568 98 — $5,913,629 59 


$36,213,457 61 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
valuc $15,415,105 34)......ccceeeeeeeeseecceee abwhuahwadenades 14,791,267 72 
Real] estate......... pescceh bdgeagedeces Mids Wiaddddaddenticcusancces 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, ‘frst lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,560,000 and the policies “a to the company 


as additional collateral security).........ceseeeeeeeee eccecescee 14,968,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve , hela by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............ eee ee ee eeee eens 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879...... 2... e eee eee eeeereeeceee --. 879,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000; included 
in Habilities)......... eddencuaddcasena eadeden seederwdsnacaddees 146,834 75 
Agemts’ balances.......ccececcecectacccccccresccecucrercssess ecee 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to saat ist, 1879. seescceese. 806,225 93— $96,213,457 G1 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities Over COSt.........seeeeeeeeeees 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.......... akdnemeuaneuda s $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879....... cocceges GHA S 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC...........+sseeeseesseeceees os 180,403 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...............eeeeeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.........ceeeeeeeeeesereeceeceees 82,369,833 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............ceeeeeeeeeeeees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 

. Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent........eceeseeee Add o Gelceneesesoehenagdehsadadaden 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 pcr cent., over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplv's of $2,811,496.64 the Board of Trustees bas declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,149,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,400,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547.648. I from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per ceat. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1.638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1, 948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lat, 1879, $2,811,436, 








TRUSTEES. 








MERA T. CRESRON, ALFRED G. BAKER. | 


OF NEW YORK. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAYFRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, BRDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, B. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., BYNRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8, FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGUOD, 
BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
a 

BE ORLE ouperinvcudent of xgenctes MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 

WRIGHT, M.D = 
cea Residence 109 East 26th St.,| Medical 
ea SL SS | sts WILLIAM H. BEERS 

Residence 1b East lst : 9 
ViceePresident and Actyare. 
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THE [NDEPENDENT. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 





_ [November 12, 1879, 


NO MORE PREMIUMS! 


Dorine the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered libera] premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND. 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 31st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 











send us two new names, we will make a 
present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 

Anv person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
aud $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscrber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESEN’, 
by sending us $9 fora Three Years’ sub 
scription, tn advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
oftice, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

““Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 

















Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

Werefer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dipary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

Tuk Rev. Josera Coox’s Books, 

DickENs’s WORKS. 


Lire oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

THe PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE “ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION,” 
‘‘ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vice-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with THe INDE- 
PENDENT, on payment of $8 for one year's 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 31st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January Ist, 1880, all our premiums will be 


withdrawn. 
a 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ANy person whose subscription is now 
paid up beyond January 1st, 1880, 
can secure the Dictionary by paying for 
three years from the expiration of his pres- 
ent subscription; and any person now in 
arrears can obtain the Dictionary, before 
January ist, upon very favorable terms, 
indeed, oy addressing us promptly upon the 
subject. 

We hope to place a Dictionary in the 
hands of every old subscriber, besides many 





thousands of new ones. 








i= The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, upon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S NEw BOOKS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josxru Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “ BroLogy,” ‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM, “ORTHODOXY,” ‘ CoNnsciENCcE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,’’ and “ MakRIAGE,”’ embody, in a revised and 
Vorrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures ‘n Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston, (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
Jolume will be sent, postpaid, to = subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 

d 


ears, and any two volumes, postpa. 








; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1 HE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 {illustrations 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or an 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6.*Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 





8. Little Dorritt. pages. 
9. Bleak House. 582 r res. 
| 10. Barnaby Rudge, an 


| . Old Curiosit: Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 580 pages. 


506 pages. 


ard Times. 570 e8. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an 


merican Notes. 





Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for Tuk INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


356 pages. , 
15. ‘Whe had of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
gland, 


gr TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay 


aster Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 





Any one of the Magnificent (® Steel Engravings, 2 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3,00. 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 
penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


find a place in every home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States, Former 


rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 
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Aouny and Old, 
HIGH-DING-DIDDLE. 
A NEW VERSION, WITH COMMENTS. 


BY D. STERLING, 





‘* HIGH-DING-DIDDLBE !”’ eh ! what is that? 
‘The cat’s in the fiddle!” And how did the 
‘cat 
Get in such quarters, and what is she at? 
And when will she go away ? 
But that accounts for the shrieks appalling, 
The deep molrows and the caterwauling 
That on the dreams of our ears are falling 
When the fiddler strives to play. 


‘The cow jumped over the moon !”’ a leap 
To keep the drowsiest man from sleep, 
In order to get for nothing a peep 

At this singular saltation ; 
And people they said that so far above 
All cows around she bad made a shove 
They elected her vaccine member of 
The Athletic Association. 


“The little dog laughed to see the sport,’ 
And ran away to make a report 
‘To the King of Bumblebees, at his court, 
And the queen and prince also ; 
And the king relaxed his features prim, 
And the queen so fat, and the prince so sltin, 
They laughed with the dog, and they laughed 
at him, 
With a ha! ha! tehee! ho! ho! 


“The dish ran away with the spoon,”’ it did, 
And played a tune on the boiler-lid, 
While the tea-kettle went to the cupboard 
and hid, 

Along with the toasting-fork ; 
And the little dog and the cow and the cat 
Along with the cook in the kitchen sat, 
While the bottle of yeast it shot a rat 

On the tip of the nose with its cork. 





THE KING'S MESSAGE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


In Dismal Alley, in the great City of Evil, 
lived two poor little girls. Their names 
were Nita and Glynne. Dismal Alley was 
a bad place for children. The tumble-down 
old houses were so high that only at noon 
the sun shone down into the narrow street, 
and at night the thoroughfare was badly 
lighted. Sickness was always there. Now 
and then a dreadful disease, which the 
physicians called by various names, but 
which defied their utmost skill, would 
break out and sweep the people off by hun- 
dreds. Everybody there was poor; almost 
all were wicked. Thieves and drunkards, 
gamblers, and even murderers were shel- 
tered in damp cellars and filthy courts. 
Little children, girls as well as boys, early 
began to lie and steal and indulge in awful 
profanity. 

This could not be said, however, of the 
children I write about, for one had virtu- 
ous parents and the other had lately lost 
them. Nita lived up four flights of stairs, 
in an illy-furnished room; but she was not 
alone, like Glynne, for her father and mother 
and three younger brothers lived with her. 
They had not always been there; but ill- 
health and lack of employment had driven 
them from a comfortable tenement, among 
respectable neighbors, to these haunts of 
want and vice, and they strove earnestly to 
keep their hearts and lives pure amidst the 
surrounding corruption, for it was rumored 
that the great King intended soon to visit 
the city, take the good into a better country, 
and destroy the wicked place altogether. 
The boys were yet too small to do much; 
but Nita earned a few pence every day, 
sweeping a street-crossing, where two ways 
met in the better portion of the city. 

Glynne swept the other crossing; so the 
two became acquaintances and then fast 
friends. They were not at all alike; but 
no one could help loving the ventle and un- 
selfish Glynne, and she had no one else to 
love besides Nita. She earned harely 
enough to pay forthe poor lodging, black 
bread, and coarse raiment which were all 
she knew of the luxuries of life; but she 
kept her heart pure and loving, believing 
that she should soon see the King in his 
beauty, and that he would allow her to fol- 
low him to the land that is very far-off, 
where ‘‘the inhabitant shal] not say I am 
sick, for the people that dwell therein shall 
be forgiven their iniquity.” 

One wiater day the streets were ao tiozen 
that the girls bad little to do except now 





and then to brush away the slowly gather. 
ing snow; so, stamping their ill-shod. feet 
and clapping their bare hands for warmth, 
they stood talking together. 

‘Such a day as this,” said Glynne 
‘‘makes me desire earnestly the speedy 
coming of the King.” 

‘No danger of his troubling himself to 
come out in this weather,” replied Nita. 
‘‘In my mind, we shall freeze to death for 
all his help. I wish, for my part, I had gold 
enough to buy robes like yon lady in the 
carriage, and a house like hers, and other 
things to match. Then the King might 
come or stay away as pleased him best.” 

Even as she spoke an old man drew neur. 
His form was bent, his limbs trembled, and 
the wind tossed the gray locks back from 
his uncovered brow. The little maidens 
stepped aside, to let him pass; but the stran- 
ger paused, looked from one to the other, 
and said: 

‘* Know ye who I am?” 

‘‘A beggar, probably,” answered Nita; 
‘but | have naught for thee.” 

The old man sighed, and was passing on. 

‘Stay a little,” cried Glynne. ‘If thou 
art homeless aud friendless, | can well pity 
thee; foreven soam I. If thou art hungry 
besides, here is all the money I have earned 
to-day. Take it and welcome; it will buy 
thee oue full meal.” 

‘Nay, keep thy pence, my child. I am not 
what lseem. The King will call for thee 
in just seven days. Even now he is in the 
city, beholding in disguise the wickedness 


‘which he will shortly punish. I am his mes- 


senger, to bid thee watch for him.” 

For a moment Glynne was speechless; 
but Nita cried: 

“‘T believe thee not. Would the great 
King send anold man, poorly clad, upon his 
errands? Verily, bis herald will come in a 
chariot, with prancing horses and servants 
in livery, as befitteth his high estate. As 
for thee, thou art a madman." 

The stranger smiled compassionately. 

‘‘Thou knowest not the King, my daugh- 
ter. Take these broad pieces of gold and 
purchase fitting raiment, and come here on 
the seventh day with thy friend. My Lord 
is no respecter of persons, but, everyone 
who deals justly and loves mercy is accept- 
ed of him.” 

Then he turned to Glynne, who as yet 
had not power to speak, forthe joy that 
filled her soul, and gave her also gold. 

‘‘But why doth my Lord this great honor 
to me, a poor child, who knoweth nothing?” 

‘‘Hast thou not been told that he is the 
father of the fatherless? He hath heard of 
thee.” 

"Phen the stranger left them, and the two 
girls parted, without a word. 

Nita’s parents were rejoiced at their 
daughter’s good fortune; though they cared 
less for the gold than for the knowledge 
that she had received a message from the 
King. 

‘To-morrow, Nita,” said her mother, ‘‘I 
will purchase for us all garments plain,and 
warm, and we will meet the King together.” 

But Nita angrily refused, saying: 

“Thou wouldst be rude, indeed, to meet 
the King unsummoned. Verily, he would 
punish thee. He bade me prepare to meet 
the King, and this gold was meant to mea- 
sure the cost of suitable garinents. When 
he wants thee, he will do the like by thee.” 

So she selfishly spent the whole for gor- 
veous apparel, the like of which had never 
before been seen in Dismal Alley. When 
she brought it home, her mother sighed and 
shook her head; and when her daughter 
put iton, she wept. 

“Alas! my daughter, thy pride and self. 
ishness can never enter the far-off country 
where all blessedness resides. The King 
will not accept thee.” 

On the morning of the seventh day Nita 
dressed herself and started for the place of 
meeting, saying to herself: 

“How the ragged children of Dismal 
Alley will envy me! How they will wonder 
when they know where I have gone!” 

And in truth they al! did stare at her, 
and not a few followed her, jeering and 
mocking and catching at ber finery, so that 
she was glad enough to reach the better 
portion of the city, where, for fear of the 
police, they did not dare to molest her, 
Glynne was not at the crossing. Hour after 
hour poor Nita waited, watching for the 
King, till she was almost starved and frozen. 
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At last, looking across the street, a little 
below her usual place, she saw that Glynne 
was there and not alone. . A little fair-haired 
child, clean but coarsely clad, nestled close 
beside her, under a faded cloak; for, to 
Nita’s surprise, her friend had on the same 
old clothes. Nita was at first ashamed to 
speak to her; but curiosity soon got the bet- 
ter of pride, so, scorning to gather her silk- 
enskirts about her, she swept across the 
street with the air of a princess. 

Before she had time to 7a single ques- 
tion, the strange old man appeared. Ad- 
dressing Glynne, he said: 

‘ And why art thou still clad like a street- 
sweeper? Carest thou nothing for the fa- 
vor of the King? What hast thou done with 
the gold which I gave thee?” 

Then was Nita exceedingly glad that she 
had been more wise, and tried in various 
ways to attract notice; but the messenger 
waited for Glynne’s reply. 

‘* Indeed, sir, I am sorry; but I could not 
du otherwise. When | went to purchase 
rich raiment for myself, | saw a poor little 
child crying in the street, and some rude 
boys were frightening and pinching him. 
With one piece of gold | bribed them to let 
him go, and 1 took him home with me. At 
first 1 thought to take him to the governor 
of the city, that the child’s parents might be 
found; but I reflected that he is a bad man, 
and, though ruling in the King’s name, cares 
not for justice and scoffs at mercy. Sol 
kept him with me, and spent the other piece 
of gold in purchasing plain clothes for him 
and food for both. Ihad to buy coarse 
garments to shield him from the covetous 
people who dwell in the same house with 
me; for the child’s robes were fine and soft 
enough to fit the prince himself, and he 
wore jewels of I cannot tell you how much 
value. Here, sir, is the change I have 
left, and here is what the little one wore 
when I found him. Take them with the 
child in my stead to the King, and beg him, 
if I have found favor in his sight, to cause 
that the child be restored to his parents. 
As for me, I will wait patiently till he com- 
eth to judge the city.” 

While she spoke, the messenger’s face 
grew eager with a sudden joyful hope, 
which brightened into rapture when he saw 
the lost child’s face. He caught the little 
waif in his arms, crying aloud: 

“Tt is he! It is the King’s lost son, for 
whom seven days we have been seeking. 
Verily, great shall be thy reward. Come 


with me.” 
When Nita saw that he had forgotten 


her, she cried after him: 

‘Where is the promise of the King?” 

The messenger, turning, made answer: 

“Where is thy crippled father, thy worn- 
out mother? Where are thy little brothers? 
Why comest thou alone? I gave thee gold 
enough to fit them all for the royal presence, 
and behold thou comest robed like a cour- 
tesan. There are rents in thy garments; 
yea, they are vile with the filth of the street. 
Thou deservest to be utterly cast off; yet, 
for the sake of thy friend, who pleadeth for 
thee, I give thee one more opportunity, 
Go back to Dismal Alley, and charge the 
inhabitants thereof to repent, for speedily 
the King will come; and when he cometh, 
he that is righteous will be righteous still, 
and he that is filthy will find no fount of 
cleansing.” 

So Nita, sorely humbled, but truly peni- 
tent, returned to Dismal Alley, and day by 
day delivered her message to the unbeliev 
ing rabble. She was reviled and persecut 
ed by the many; but her meekness and 
patience won the hearts of a few, who 
shared her trials and who rejoiced with 
her when they saw the coming King. For 
he came at last, witha great army, and de- 
stroyed that wicked cify ; aud ull the inhab 
itants perished with it, save the few who 
were truly loyal and the little ones who 
knew not right from wrong. These Just he 
carried with him to the pleasant country, 
‘‘ the land that is very far off.” There Nita 
and Glynne clasped hands again. Their 
days of trial and toil are over. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
for the King himself shall feed them and 
lead them by the living waters, and the 
snowy robes he has provided will never soil 
or need renewal. Their few days of sorrow 
in the City of Evil seem like « dream, now 
that they stand “' foréver with the Lord,” 

CanTen Hanson, N. BH. 
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“RAILING ACCUSATIONS.” 
BY SUSAN ANNA BROWN. 





TowaRD the close of a long journey, I 
was leaning back, as well as one can do in 
a car-seat, trying to rest my weary eyes and 
aching head with ashort nap. Just as I 
was dozing, the cars stopped at a small sta- 
tion, and a chorus of merry, girlish voices 
drowned the noise of the puffing locomo- 
tive and the thumping of trunks upon the 
platform. 

All the passengers were on the alert, to 
see what was the cause of so much chatter- 
ing. Presently the car-door burst open, 
and in rushed nine gay school-girls, evident- 
ly going home to spend the Sunday. It 
seemed to be of the greatest importance 
that eight of them should sit near each other, 
and they expressed so much solicitude upon 
the subject, before they had been in the car 
two minutes, that several gentlemen moved, 
in order to give them the opportunity which 
they desired, by reversing the seats, so that 
four should sit facing each other on either 
side of the passage. 

Without a word of thanks, the girls 
availed themselves of the vacant places by 
throwing down books and satchels, and 
then all crowded to the window nearest the 
platform, and begun an animated conversa- 
tion with several schoolmates who had 
come down to the train to see them off. I 
am not in the habit of listening to what 
does not concern me; but this conversation 
was carried on in such loud tones that all 
the occupants of the car were obliged to 
hear what was said, whether they wished 
to de so or not. Gentlemen laid down the 
papers they were reading, ladies put aside 
their books, and all availed themselves of 
the opportunity offered them to know what 
these bright, pretty, well-dressed girls had 
to say to each other. Under the circum 
stances, I believe it will be no breach of 
confidence to repeat the conversation 

‘*Good-bye, Mary. Don’t forget next 


week!” 
‘* Wasn't old Wink cross to-day?” 


‘Perfectly horrid! Did you see her when 
I missed? She just scowled up her face and 
said: ‘Miss Raymond, you are wrong.’” 

‘‘Carrie Barrows! Have you seen Mad- 
am’s new dress? Overskirt about a foot 
long, and just as floppy!” 

“She says ‘ tie-backs are vulgar.’” 

‘‘She always looks as if she came out of 
the Ark.” 

‘‘Oh! girls, did you hear her say ‘ Miss 
Simpson, you shall not wear crimping-pins 
in my presence’?” 

‘Yes, Nell was as mad as fury. She gave 
Madam a look, I tell you. 

“ Withering?” 

“Yes, just that.” 

“‘Oh! Edith Warren, have you seen old 
Wink’s bonnet? It was toorich for any- 
thing to see how tickled she was with it.” 

‘‘Yes, Wasn't it perfectly hideous?” 

“Oh, frightful!” 

“‘There’s the bell. We're off. Good-bye! 
Good-bye! Oh! Sarah Morrill, if you miss 
his photograph, don’t be surprised!” 

“You horrid thing! Did you hook it?” 

“No. You need not fire up and blush so, 
my dear. I’ve got a picture I like better.” 

“Ten't it killing to hear Madam make the 
same speech tous every week? ‘Young 
ladies, remember that the reputation of the 
school is in a great degree in your hands!” 

‘Oh! Maggie Grecn, we shall see ‘ Mous- 
tachios’ to-night. Don’t you wish you 
could? But he isn’t half so stunning as 
somebody else we know. Is he Fanny?” 

«“There’s the bell again! This is the 
hatefulest train. Always. stops a thousand 
years after the bell strikes. “ Good-bye! 
Kiss ’em all at school. Hurrah for home!” 

Kisses were exchanged with great fervor 
through the open window, and a chorus of 
good-byes closed this intensely interesting 
conversation. 

I had been looking about to see what had 
become of the ninth one of the party. Atlast 
I discovered her, seated at the further end of 
the car, busily reading and evidently not 
wishing to join her companions. We were all 
aware of their names by this time, their re- 
marks having introduced each member of 
the company to us. 

The eight talkers now settled down for 
their journey, and raised their voices to over 
come the noise of the moving train, so bat 
we still bad the benefit af their remarks 
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The first subject of conversation was the venient for her to have a young lady at 


girl in the distant seat. 


hand to pick up the articles she was con- 


“I think she’s pokey and horrid!” said | stantly dropping; and the brown hat was 
Fanny, shaking her pretty head disapprov- frequently bent down, that the missing 


ingly. 


glove or handkerchief might be restored to 


“She's nice enough at school,” sald Carrie | the sloping lap from which it had slidden. 
Barrows, es she arranged her hat more | She seemed to be a universal helper, for 
becomingly by the glass near by. “‘She | when the candy-boy dropped his basket in 
helped Emma hunt up dates for her com- | the passage she pleasantly helped him col- 


position that day she got behindhand. But / lect his scattered packages and restore them 
on the train she acts as if she was mad with | to order. 


the whole crowd.” 

**T think what ails her is, she’s so stuck 
up,” remarked Mary Saunders, in a tone of 
conviction. ‘‘Generally I like her well 
enough; but in the cars she’s so mean, and 
never wants to have fun with the rest of 
us.” 

‘* Yes, that’s just it,” replied Edith. ‘And 
last week I thought I would make her fee) 
bad, so I told her about that lovely fellow 
we met at the Junction, and how he threw 


The chocolate creams were all eaten by 


this time, and the conversation naturally 
fell upon the table at school, and we were 
favored with a full account of the ‘‘ dread, 
ful grub” and Madam’s ‘‘stinginess”; but 
they were somewhat comforted by Fanny’s 
saying ‘‘ My maternal relative has got to 
give me a lot of goodies to take back to 
school,” and cheerfully responded ‘‘Good 


The next topic was alecture for that 


kisses to us, and sent us over oranges by | evening. ‘‘Isn’t it lucky that they come 
the newsboy; and what do you think she | on Saturday nights?” said Carrie. ‘My 
said? She just drew herself up so awful | father lets me go because historical lectures 
pious, and said: ‘Edith, I don’t think it | are ‘so improving.’ Didn't we have a 
seems nice or lady-like to make acquaint- | high old time last week?” 


ances in that way.’ And then the other 


‘* How we did whisper and carry on!” said 


girlsin her set chimed right in, and said | Sallie. ‘‘I never heard a word.” 


they didn’t think so either.” 


“‘Nor I,” said another, ‘‘ except what that 


“* How horrid of her!” exclaimed two or | cross old man behind us said about ‘ wish- 


three at once. 


ing we would hold our tongues.’ Wasn't 


“So it was. Catch me telling her again | it hateful in him to grudge us the only fun 
of any of ourfun! Likely as not she’d go | we have in the whole week?” 


and report us to Madam. ‘hose proper 


girls are always tell-tales. I doit sce any 


Just then the train stopped at B., and the 
girls hurried off in various directions, with 


harm in having a little flirting when we get | the friends who came to meet them. As 


a chance. We're kept close enough in 
school.” 

Her case having been disposed of, they 
proceeded to gayer themes. ‘* There’s our 
brakeman,” said one, giving the girl near- 
est hera nudge. ‘‘ Mary and I talked to 
bim a lot last week. Such fun!” ‘He 
says he likes to see folks stare when we get 
onatrain. Hasn't he gota lovely mous- 
tache?” 

“Girls, don’t you know the man who 
gave us the apples last week? Wasn't he 
nice? Mary said it was to stop our mouths. 
I don’t care if it was.” 

“Yes; and don't you remember that 
bride we saw? Wasn't she dressed elegant- 
ly? What funit must be!” The rest of 
the story was lost ingiggles, and an occa- 
sional shriek, as some personal allusion was 
made. 

A poor, tired baby, at the remote end of 
the car, which had been sleeping peacefully 
before they entered, was by this time 
thoroughly awakened and began to cry a 
litle. This gave a new direction to their 
thoughts. I was thankful that the weary 
young mother was too much occupied to 
listen to what followed. 

“Oh! hear that littlesqualling thing,” said 
Fanny, looking much disgusted aud scow}l- 
ing up her pretty face in a very unbecom- 
ing way. ' 

‘“Why will people take children 
in the car?” said Edith, who had been 
rather more noisy than the others. 

“It ought to be forbidden by law.” ‘‘ It dis- 
turbs all the passengers,” put in Carry. 
** They can’t read or talk or anything. People 
with babies ought to be obliged to ride 
in the baggage-car.” 

** Horrid little thing! Flow it cries! See 
that venerable female. She wants to take 
anap; but that young one screams so she 
can’t.” 

‘‘Shouldn’t you think the mother would 
be ashamed to have it make such a racket?” 
asked Edith; while Mary remarked that 
she ‘‘ would rather stay at home forever 
than to carry round such an acting child.” 

A paper of chocolate creams was now 
produced, and a silence of about five min- 
utes ensued. Just then the conductor en- 
tered, and sixof the eight girls asked him 
at what time the cars would reach B., and 
if the train was on time.” He gravely 
answered each one in turn, and as he 
punched the last ticket he said: ‘‘ When 
you gave that screech, somebody asked me 
if I had a crazy Woman on board.” 

The obnoxious baby was now quiet, and, 
on looking around to discover the cause, I 
found that the ‘‘ horrid, stuck-up girl” had 
given up her place, that the baby might lie 
down, and was at present sharing the seat 
ofa shabby, snuff-taking old woman, whose 


the door closed after them, the lady who 
sat behind me observed to her husband: 
“Until to-day I have always regretted that 
we could not send our daughters to a board- 
ing-school. I am now perfectly contented.” 
‘*Well, Mary,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ there 
was one lady among them; so perhaps the 
fault is not in the school. I am sure 
‘Madam,’ as they call her, must have some 
sensible notions, or these girls would not 
dislike her so much.” 

“If them girls were mine,” said the 
brakeman, with the “‘ lovely moustache,” to 
the conductor, as he reversed the seats, I’d 
shut ’em up in the ‘Retreat’ till they 
) learned how to keep still.” 

Now what isthe end of my story? Did 
the eccentric old gentleman by the stove go 
home and make a will, leaving an immense 
fortune to the young lady who was seen 
‘and not heard? Not at all. Did the mother 
eof the crying baby inquire her address, and 
esend her a handsome present the next 
week? No. Did the handsome young 
@officer who was near this party become dis- 
‘gusted with the flippant conversation, and 
fall desperately in love with the girl with 
quiet, lady-like manners? Nothing of the 
kind. Such things do not often happen, 
except in novels. The true sequel to it 
will be that eight girls who read this may 
recognize their portraits and feel very much 
ashamed, and perhaps resolve not to make 
themselves quite so prominent in the 
presence of thirty or forty strangers; and 
some others will take timely warning, and 
form the habit of being quiet and unselfish 


and lady-like in public places, as well as at 
} home. 
“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtcattons for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tut INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





FOURTEEN BURIED BIRDA. 


A party of gay young folks, of which I was 
one, took possession of a yacht for an after- 
noon’s excursion down the harbor. There 
were some lovely girls in the party and we 
meant to have a dance onboard. We engaged 
a fiddler, with his kit (everybody knows what 
a kit is), and we each took some good things 
fora feast. My own dear Mag was there, and 
I must say here that the eye of Mag pierces 
me like a loving regret whenever any misde- 
meanor of mine comes to her knowledge; 
while, on the contrary, her cross old father, 1 
call the Turk, eyes. me with severe condemna- 
tion. I haven’t any doubt which does me 
the most good. Some of us were wild enough 
totake the yacht’s boat for a frolic, rowing 
off independently and darting after a big fish, 
whose fin challenged us to a race. The first 
thing we did was to run foul of a spar, rowing 
as carelessly as we did. But we were in fear- 





various bags and bundles left but little | jess spirits, even if there might be more danger 


toom for anything else. It was quite con- | tm the baythan in the trout-fishing of a brook. 





No excitement was wanting to make the 
enjoyment complete; for the sea seemed at 
times as anxious to engulf us as @ ravenous 
old hawk might take down a poor, ailing 
chicken, too powerless to defend itself. 

Our boat was reully a very frailark of safety, 
and yet we had no fear. 

But a shadow came upon our sport. My 
poor, dear Mag becam every seasick, and we 
had to lay her on some shawls in an easy posi- 
tion, while we made haste to return to the 
yacht. It was not so easy, however, to row 
back against the tide; but a friendly craft 
took us in tow, rendering our return easy and 
safe. Being roused from her temporary faint- 
ness by being lifted into the yacht, Mag soon 
regained her usual brightness; and, after our 
dance and our feast, we started home, with a 
stiff breeze, making progress like a mimic 
reindeer of the sea. 

But when we reached home, dear Mag ex- 
claimed, in a tragic way: “ Never again down 
the harbor will I go! O sea! thou art even 
more unbearable than that hope deferred 
which maketh the Aeart sick,” M. B. H. 
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This is composed of five separate word 
squares, and the central perpendicular and 
central horizontal are the same word, meaning 
consistent. 

Upper square: 1. An atom. 2. To peruse, 
8. One of twius. Middle square: 1. Habit. 
2. A relation. 3. Close. Lower square: 1. An 
animal’s cry. 2. An insect. 8. Devoured. 
Right-hand square: 1. An aeriform fluid. 2 
An emmet. 38. The habitation of an animal. 
Left-hand square : 1. Concreted sugar. 2. To 
study. 3. Existence. Pouty, 


PECULIAR PUZZLE NO, 2, 
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Cross words: 1. A consonant. 2. A vowel. 
8. A watercourse. 4. A game. 5. A show. 
6. To obtain. 7. A city. 8. A vowel. 9, A 
vowel. ‘The centrals are alike. 
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Read the left-hand upright down, cross over, 
and read the right-hand upright up, and you 
find what always comes with Thanksgiving. 

Cross-words (beginning at the Ceftems C At 
notime. 2. To long for. 8. A sharp instru- 
ment. 4. Used for coloring. 5. A kind of 
bandage. 6. Farewell. 7. To aoe —— 

. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


CUP AND SAUCER. CORKSCREW 
MUSKMELON EPie 
UNCOUTH eL t 
APPROVE BEn t 
HANDS PI1IAh 
PIE U Ses 
BLUNDER TrUe 
SUGAR PRim 
TrEe 
CUBR PUZZLE 
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LanguageE 
ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS OF OCT. 23p., 
I. 
Let z = cost of mule. 
Then ie = gain per cent, 
Hence, 2+ we = 854 (1), 
22 + 100 x = 8525 (2), 


and x = $55, = cost. 
and 85.25—55 = $30.25 = profit. 
Cc. BR: B. 
1. 
72+2) =18, 


Then 2 +2 = 86 and 429 +2 = 7 atid 
dea + Be + 4 = 72 +408, 

Extracting root, 2 + 3 = 7 and % = 
3 — 4, of Be Band em 4, 





W. ©. Josri. 


‘Selections, 


HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK. 


HE that loves a cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
‘Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 


—Thomas Carew, 





A MAN who aes, having bought some 
pigs, asked a neighbor for the use of a pen for 
afew days. Said he: “{ have jutht been pur- 
chathing thome thwine—two thowth and 
pigth. I want to put them in your pen till I 
can fix a plaith for them.” ‘‘Two thousand 

. !” exclaimed the astonished neighbor. 
‘Why, my pen will hardly hold a dozen!” 
““You don’t underthand me, Mr. Bent. I 
don’t thay two thouthand pigth; but two 
thowth and pivth!”? “IT hear you,” said Mr. 
Bent. ‘Two thousand pigs! Why, you must 
be crazy.” 





Even if we are not smart, we know what to do 
when troubled with a Cough or Cold: No doctor-bills 
for us. We take twenty-five cents, go to the nearest 
drug store, and buy a bottle of Dr. Bull's Cough 
Syrup. One dose relieves us, and one bottle cures us 
entirely. It is pleasant to the taste. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








BARWEY & BERRY’S Catalogne ent Free. 
SKATES. | eters. 





R. GEISSLER, 35 1 leecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art_Worker in Wood, Brass, and Marble. 
E.GRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


SYPH:R & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
ITION, OF 


e oa 
Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


65603 Broadway. 











Ah Mull a ‘ 





Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Segsickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggtisis. 





The astonishing offer to 
secure WORCESTER’S UN= 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
will soon be withdrawn, 
See page 26. 
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ORIENTAL CREAM, 
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i Tuite, (eee | ROWELL 
9 Patches. One bottler w i lage nix” months, fusing it 
™Do not be imocesd A pos t by the shatemenss: “This ret co. 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and | article is cheaper. e thing.” But =o 
other styles, forwarded to by iy Sper ott Rand you iy stand by the right. Price, 


peas on applica- renal IGN MEDIGATYP BOAR. ak i Nowspapce ' Adverticing Heres, 
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that we HAVE NOW 
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EXMWIBITION 
WARBEN WARD & 00., 75477 SpringSt. N.Y. santa i ania ea none ana 
PANGY GOODS ! SANFORD’S ns sah arn ML ES FEE meers For Ton Conta; Ono hundrod 
| , see Be E dqinctieastisnnnte | poco Pamphlot, wich Lists of 
Cc a) ee 
| TOYS Tarnaees and Real per bottle Nowspapors and Advortising 
| sg Mme. M. B T. GOURAUD, Date 
—_ Sole Proprietor, avs, 
N OV E LTl ES with Cast and Wrought Iron Radiators. 48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, as ee | HDS gee 
For sale by «‘' Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. . 
be ever befory sven In our FIRESIDE JEWEL. Po For Ton Dollars: Tour linos 
esi shmen and ro ; ‘ 
Seivecs axsetty colt” FIREPLACE HEATER. | SALES "ii ¢Secpuny sor” [979 | inserted one woos ia Three 
GB Selected Goods | STAG’S ITEAD ELEVATED OVEN RANGE TIIundred and Fifty JJows- 
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ALSO ales 
“TIE “OLD RELIADLE” BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE RANGES \ Ww. . 


UNIVERSAL AND STOVES Newing-Wachines! 10 
Nations! Stove and Furnace Works, | ,.2, cnet sale ALL OTHER Companies 


Clothes Wiin er (about twenty in number) will not equal those figures, 
§ s 239 and 241 Water Street, We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior Spruce St, 
Shs. YV = 


NEW YORK. Ity of tho finger Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


H THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WN. Y,. 
The Racine lron Works, 


Principal Oice, 34 Union Square, New York. 


neamiaamanaae yy oa REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
Florists’ & Ornamental Iron Goods, BARSTOW’S 


vee WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


fer Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 
THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 
ALSO A FULL LINE OF 














Aquariume,, Forneriog unr aygies Cases), 


Improved with b Rowell's Double Cog-Wheel both Brackets, or Ornamental Sy Sadeer Boxes. Loves 
ends Or cach ro — . n) ba a full Description and Illustrated Brice List ad and Deati 5 and Cas and 
ll 500,000 Sold! dres: HEN FREEMAN, R@ine, Wis. 


Oil Stores, 


Important {mprovements found in no other, Perma- 
nently ges-tight, No overhenicd radiating surface. Leo 
nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmaneh'p same as in other well-known goods of 
our make, which have galned for us our world-wice repu- 
tation of producing the Onest goods in the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Clroular. 


_ BARSTOW STOVE C0., 


« Beekman and Water Streets, N. Ys 
” 56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 





and now in use, g:ving ‘‘ Universal” satisfaction. 


EVCRY WRINGER WARRANTED. | | LeBOSQUET 
Be sure and inquire for the “‘ Universal.”’ BROS. 
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q HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A |‘ 
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RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 
New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Great and Gavden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subserthers who are 
specially interested. 


CHOOSING CROPS. 


Juperxe from somewhat extensive observa- 
tion in different parts of the country, as well as 
my own experience during many years of prac- 
tical farm-life, Lam led to believe that a prop- 
er seleetion of crops is one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of the management of farm affairs. 
It is also a department in which a great many 
serious mistakes are made. This, on account 
of the difficulty of making a wise selection, 
is not at all a matter for surprise. It is to be 
expected that many failures will be made. 
But this fact should not tend to make farmers 
careless and indifferent about the kind of 


crops which they produce. On the contrary, 
it should stimulate them to careful thought 
aud wise experiment, for the pecuniary suc- 
cess of a farmer depends a great deal upon 


his selection of crops. Every failure to choose 
the best crop involves both a direct and an in 


direct loss. The financial condition of many 
of our farmers is an abundant proof that 
something is wrong. That they have to pay 
too high rates of interest, that they are taxed 
agreat deal more than they should be, and 
that they have other burdens which they are 


unjustly called to bear, there can be no doubt. 
But these are not all the cases which have 
involved the farmers of the country in finan- 
cial difficulties, There has beena mistake in 
the choice of their crops, and this mistake has 
had much to do with their want of success, 
Let us consider some of the principles which 
should have an influencein determining the 
choice of crops. 

1, Those crops should be grown to which, in 
some good degree, both the soll and climate 
are adapted. Itistrue that plants have con- 
siderable power of adapting themselves to 
their surroundings. Varieties which naturally 
belong at the North can be grown far South, 
while tropieakplants can be induced to grow 
much further North than thefr orizinal home. 
But such changes are usually effected with 
considerable labor, and, asa general rule, the 
results are not wholly satisfactory. There is 
no necessity for the farmers of this country to 
attempt the production of foreigncrops. We 
have a large number of crops which are 
adapted to our sofl and climate, and these are 
the ones which it will pay us best to produce. 
President Wilder is reported as saying that, af- , 
ter twenty-five years’ experience, he was con- { 
vinced that it does not pay to try to acclimate 
tender foreign fruits. What is true of fruit in 
this respect is equally true of grain. In the 
production of erops to which the surroundings 
are favorable all the skill of the cultivator can 
be utilized forthe tncrease of the yield; but 
when the soil, or climate, or both prove un- 
favorable a great deal of the effort of the 
grower must be directed toward overcoming 
these unnatural obstacles. Consequently, the 
crops Which require extra skill and care are 
more expensive to produce than those in 
which all the manure and cultivation tend 
direetly to increase the yield. 

2, In choosing the crops to be grown on a 
farm, preference should be given, to quite an 
extent, to those which can be used at home. 
Here is where a great mistake is very often 
made. Too many farmers grow a great deal 
of food for other people, and but little for 
themselves. The one-crop system has become 
too popular in many sections. That it is easter 
for the farmer to devote all his energies to the 
production of a single crop, like wheat or 
eorn, than it is to grow a large variety of 
products there is no doubt. But this is a 
very different matter from proving it the most 
profitable method to pursue. It seems better 
in theory than it works in practice, If the 
one crop upon which all is staked does well, 
considerable money is obtained when it is 
marketed, But a great deal of this money 
must soon be paid for things which every 
family needs and which almost every farmer 
might produce. When the farmer who fol- 
lows the one-crop system has bought a supply 
of the products which his neighbor, who be- 
lieves in a mixed husbandry, has grown, his 
financial condition is no better than his neigh- 
bor’s. He has handled more money, but can- 
not show a larger balance in his favor at the 
end of the year. But when, as is sometimes 
the case, the one crop which is made a spe- 
¢ialty proves a failure, the loss which is in- 
volved is very heavy. Both the farmer and 
his family must have food, clothing, and many 
other things, in order to make life pleasant or 

endurable. If the one crop is wheat, and it 
proves a failure, the loss of the work for s 
whole year is involved ; andif he hasno surplus 
means, the farmer and his family must suffer 
or else receive help from neighbors and friends. 
But if, in addition to the wheat, corn, oats, 


certain that some one or more of these crops 
will do well, and that utter failare will thus be 
avoided. The farmers who are the most in- 
dependent are the ones who cultivate «large 
variety of crops. Whatever the character of 
the season, they run but a comparatively 
slight risk, for something which they grow Is 
almost sure to succeed, 

8, Something should be grown upon the 
farm which can be readily sold for cash. While 
the farmer should grow the various food crops 
for family use, there are many other things 
which he requires; for some of these farm 
products cannot be directly exchanged. To 
meet these expenses, some crop or crops which 
will readily sell for cash should be grown. 
Whether grain, or hay, or live stock shall be 
produced for this special purpose must be de- 
termined by the circumstances of the farmer 
and the demands of the market in which he 
sells. Profitable farming requires not only an 
abundant production of all the articles in the 
line of household supplies which can be grown 
on the farm ; but also an ample provision for 
the money expenses which must be incurred. 

Such are some of the general principles 
which should be followed in the selection of 
crops. If they were universally followed, I 
believe the average success of the American 
farmer would be greatly increased. There are 
men who need to learn that it does not pay to 
try year after year to grow wheat on land 
which is not adapted to this crop; there are 
others who should see that it is unsafe to risk 
a whole season’s labor and hopes on any single 
crop ; and still others, who, in addition to their 
care to provide an abundance and variety of 
food, should also remember to grow something 
which they can easily turn into cash. We 
want more careful thought in the management 
of our farms. We need to think quickly, and 
thus beable to take advantage of favorable 
circumstances, or plan wisely when untoward 
events occur, We need plans in selecting our 
crops and the fields upon which they shall be 
grown; but these plans should not be strictly 
unchangeable. Early in the season it may 
seem best to sow a field with oats; butif the 
weather is so unfavorable and the land so wet 
that they cannot be sown until very late it 
will be much better to give up the idea of 
growing oats, and devote the land to the pro- 
duction of millet or some other fodder crop. 
In looking over my past life on the farm, I can 
see many things which I might have done 
better than I did if I had only given the matters 

a little more study; and I believe that every 
careful farmer, as well as all careless ones, can 
say the same. We need thought on the farm, 
andinno department isit needed more than 
in the selection of the crops which shall be 
grown thereon,—E., in “‘ The Practical Farmer.” 





ABOUT HOUSE-PLANTS. 


Don’t try to keep too many house-plants 
through the winter, for ‘that way madness 
lies’? Iknow. I have tried it. One-never-to- 
be-forgotten winter I kept, or tried to, about 
forty house-plants, and it makes my, back ache 
even now when I think of the many weary 
journeys that I made up and down the cellar- 
stairs with a plant on each arm; and the many, 
many times that I crept shivering from my bed 
during the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours,”’ and punched up 
the fire in order to keep those precious plants 
from freezing to death. And, after all my 
pains, one night well on toward spring, when Be 
was sleeping the sleep of the just, the mercury 
suddenly dropped down out of sight, and my 
plants all froze up solid! As I looked at my 
icy treasures and listened to the edifying re- 
marks of the different members of our house- 
hold, { mentally vowed that in the future I 
would keep no more plants than TI could take 
care of. 

There are two sunny windows in our sitting- 
room. The children claim one, and on a broad 
shelf in the other I keep a half dozen of the 
plants that I like best. There is my heliotrope, 
filling the room with its fragrance (no plant on 
earth that I love half so well, and well does it 
repay me for all the tender care that I lavish 
on it); my double geranium, with its wealth of 
scarlet bloom; a royal calla; a sweet-scented 
geranium; a monthly rose, with its crown of 
dainty, creamy-white flowers; and the graceful 
parlor ivy. 

When mid-winter comes, and the mercury 
loses its courage and sinks to unknown 
depths, I put my plants in a little stand, draw 
the stand up before the grate, pin newspapers 
around them, and go to bed in peace, sure that 
they will come out all right in the morning. I 
know that it takes some time from a busy 
woman’s life to care for even a few plants; but: 
then it is only a few minutes each day, and it 
gives so much pleasure to have something 
fresh, bright, and blooming in the house 
throughout the long, cold, blustering winter. 
All my plants, except the ones that I have 
named, are taken to the cellar to rest until 
spring. It is quite trying to a woman who has 

avy “feelings” worth mentioning to doom her 





potatoes, and roots are grown, it is almost 


‘cherished plant treasures to the seclusion of 








thé cellar for four or five months, but itis fo" 
their good and min® too, do I harden my heart 
and down they go. 

No, I don’t- shake the dirt off the roots and 
hang them up.’’ Nature don’t dothings that 
way. I tried it once, because I didn’t know 
any better; and a fine lot of dead plante I had 
in the spring. I put the down cellar 
just as they are, and two ye times during 
the winter I give them a ttle water, just 
enough to keep the plants from drying out at 
the roots. 

I have a weakness for hyacinths, and I usual- 
ly manage to have a fine collection every win- 
ter. The ease with which they can be forced 
into bloom, their brilliant color, and delicious 
fragrance make them very desirable for the sit- 
ting-room in winter. Glasses? Bless you! no. 
I grow them in pots, and ft is just as easy as it 
is to grow potatoes. Use pote eight inches in 
diameter and plant four bulbs of contrasting 
colors tn cach pot, or, if preferred single, bulbs 
can be planted in four-inch pots; but I like the 
large pots best. Place the bulb about half its 
depth in the soil, set the pot in the cellar, and 
water occasionally for three weeks, until the 
roots get started; then bring to the light grad- 
ually, As soon as accustomed to the light, place 
in a sunny window. For asuccession of flowers 
I plant every three weeks, from September 15th 
until January Ist. As soon as the flowers fade 
and die down, I take up the bulbs, dry fora 
few days in the shade, tie them in a paper sack, 
and hang up in the cellar until the next sea- 
son.—F anny FIeEvy. 





WINTER CARE OF GRAPES. 


Geo. W. CAMPBELL (a good horticultural 
authority) says in Zhe Ohio Farmer; 

‘The frequent occurrence of exceptionally 
cold winters, which destroy the fruit-buds on 
the hybrid and partially tender varieties and 
which more or less injure the hardiest grapes, 
renders the subject of winter care and protec- 
tion one of much fmportance to all grape- 
growers. The experience of the winters of 
1876—7 brought this matter very forcibly to 
the notice of all who raise grapes in Central 
and Southern Ohio, where the extreme cold 
destroyed the prospects of many vineyards, by 
killing or so badly injuring the fruit-buds that 
either partial or entire faflures resulted in 
nearly all cases which have come under my 
observation. 

“Notwithstanding my former experience, 
which had taught me to know and to do better, 
I left all my vines unprotected during that win- 
ter, and all the so-called hybrid grapes were 
killed to the ground. Concords were so much 
injured in the fruit-buds that they yielded no 
fruit, although the wood was not killed. Del- 
awares, except when trained on walls or build- 
ings, were injured much the same. The Lady 
and Eva grapes, both white Concord seedling, 
were injured less than the Concord and bore 
partial crops, after passing the winter in full 
open exposure. A large early black grape of 
the Hartford type, named Belvidere, and the 
Janesville, somewhat of the same character, 
proved hardter than Concord and sustained 
but little injury. 

“The better way with all grapes, but especial- 
ly with those not quite hardy, is to prune in 
the autumn, as soon as practicable, after the 
fall of the leaves. If your vines are pruned 
and trained upon the renewal system, it will be 
a very small matter to lay them upon the 
ground and give a covering of two or three 
inches of earth upon the shortened @anes, 
which is to beleft on until all danger of severe 
freezing is past in the spring. Vines so treated, 
even the tenderest varieties, have never been 
injured with me, when those not so protected 
have been so badly killed as to yield no fruit. 

“Following the example of him who locks 
the stable after the horse is stolen, I had 
that year all my vines carefully pruned and 
covered in the fall, and, as the season was 
unusually mild, it may be they would have 
been as well without protection; but I am 
perfectly satisfied that persistent and regular 
protection every year is the only prudent 
course, and that in the long run. it will pay. 
The extremely mild weather up to the 3d and 
4th of January of the following year had kept 
the sap in circulation to some extent, both in 
vines and trees; and the sudden change from 
temperate to ten degrees below zeroI found 
would be disastrous to our fruit prospects. A 
partial examination of the fruit-buds, however, 
showed much injury than I expected’ 
Peach-buds, although evidently swollen, and, 
upon being cut open, showing the anthers and 
stamens quite prominently, were largely in- 
jured. Though a ion were killed, enough 
remaindd to give full crops, if no injury occured 
thereafter. Grape-buds were so far entirely 
unhurt. The flower-buds upon the Pyrus 
Japonica were so far advanced on the Ist 
of January as to show their color; but I 
think they were all destroyed by the subse- 
quent cold, It would be safe for those who 
have not yet pruned their grapevines to do so 
now, during any mild weather, and lay them 








on the ground. This of iteelf often gives all 
the protection that is necessary, though s 
slight covering, by a board laid over them, or 
a few leaves, or evergreen boughs, or a little 
earth, as above stated, renders it more certain. 
In northern regions, where the ground is cov- 
ered with snow during the entire winter, no 
protection is better, and a simple laying of the 
vine upon the ground, after pruning, is all 
that is needed for entire safety for all our 
native or hybrid grapes.” 
ca 


WINDOW-BOXES FOR FLOWERS. 


THERE is no prettier way of growing flowers _ 


in summer or winter than in boxes attached to 
the outside or inside of the windows; and, with 
a few trailing vines and creepers, mingled with 
some plants of fuchsias and geraniums and 
heliotropes, the effect is charming, whether 
the boxes are of elaborate manufacture, or are 
roughly nailed together and covered with ofl- 
cloth, securely tacked on. Indeed, there are 
a variety of ways of making these boxes that 
are both cheap and pretty, and any ingenious 
boy or girl can make them. 

Common white pine boards can be dove- 
tailed together finely, or a soap or starch box 
can be made to answer the purpose; and it can 
be covered with strips of virgin cork, or pieces 
of rough bark, by gluing them closely over 
the sides of the box, or birch boughs can be 
split in halves and sawed into sections to 
cover the box. 

A strong shelf must be placed outside the 
window to hold the box; or brackets can be 
nailed to the house and the box nailed upon 
them. 

Young ladies who can paint tiles can orna. 
ment window-boxes very effectively ; or an ofl- 
cloth patterned like tiles can be nailed on the 
box, and black walnut moldings arranged at 
the top and bottom of the box and between 
the squares of the oil-cloth. 

Select the sunniest window, with a south- 
eastern exposure, for sunshine fs very needful 
for the beauty of your window-garden. Fill 
the box to the depth of two inches with char- 
coal, broken into fine bits and mingled with the 
dust ; then fill it up to within an inch of the 
top with rich but mellow loam, forif it is not 
friable and sandy it will bake and crack under 
the influences of sunshine and shower. If you 
live in a city, and cannot obtain good soil at 
the florist’s for your boxes, take the soil from 
the streets, mixing with it at least one-half of 
animal ordure and a small quantity of coal- 
ashes. In such soil you can grow many plants 
luxuriantly; but they must be well showered 
every night, and if the weather is hot and dry, 
also in the morning, but before the sun strikes 
hotly upon them, for if plants are watered in 
the blazing sunshine ft is an injury to them. 

Foliage plants are always charming additions 
to these gardens, especially the crimson-leaved 
varieties of coleus and achyranthes, while 
petunias and nasturtiums alone will make a 
good show. German and English ivies and 
Madeira vines will do well as climbers, and can 
be trained upon cords fastened to the box and 
the house by nails. Between the larger plants 
annuals—such as mignonette, sweet alyssum, 
lobelia, and pansies—can be planted, to fill up 
all the interstices, and make a tangle of sweet 
things which will perfume the air. 

An excellent way to water such boxes is to 
use a small whisk-broom, first dipping it into a 
large bowl of water and then shaking it oyer 
the plants. Soapsuds that have been used to 
cleanse the hands are also good as a fertilizer 
for the Plants. Ifa little warm, so much the 
better, as cold water fresh from the pipes is too 
cold for their roots to drink in healthfully. 

Now is a good time to plan and make the 
boxes for adorning the house in the spring. 


—Darsy Evesricut, in ‘‘ Cultivator and Uoun- 
try Gentleman.” 


= ——— 
MULCHING STRAWBERRIES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Fruit Recorder 
writes: ‘‘I have always mulched with straw, 
avd have been troubled a great deal to keep it 
in its place, until I chanced to think of my 
present mode. I cultivate my plants in hill 
and row—hills fifteen inches apart, rows thirty 
inchesapart—and keep well cultivated until late 
in fall. After the ground freezes slightly, I take 
straw and mulch right over the row, spreading 
so a8 just to cover the plants out of sight. I 
then take well-rotted manure, drive over the 
field, allowing the horse to walk between the 
rows, and throw the manure on the straw be- 
tween the rows of plants. By so doing, the 
straw is held firmly in place and the ground 
gets all the benefit of the manure. In the 

ing I go over the field, opening the straw a 
little right over the plants when needed, and 
allow it to remain on until after the fruit is 
picked. Then rake it all off clean and start 
the cultivator. Since I have done so I have 
but little trouble with weeds, mulch always in 
its place, and in the spring the soil_ keeps cool 
and moist to ripen the fruit. W.G. E.” 

PLEASANTON Station, Sept. 12th, 1879. 
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ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIAN APOLIS, IND. 


DESIGN, INSURIN(+ GREAT 
THE MOST RAL 
SE OF STEAM. 
TRORQUAELE BUILT. ae PARTS IN- 
RCHANG E IBLE. 

POE... ret Condensing or Non-Con- 
densing. Economy of Fuel Consumption 
guaruntecd, 

Write us for Pamphlet, fully deseribing this Engine 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


NEW AND IMPROV VED 
DURA seve 


ANDI A NAPOLIS, IND. 









: é ‘or prevent” 
w Secondary 
F ERMENTA 


SWEET 710K, 


s > 
USE 
IMPROV ED PRESERVING POWDER 
It does not impair the taste or flav or, is thoroughly 
reliable, and absolutely harmless to the h 


uman sys 
tem. SxEnp $0c. for a sample sufficient for 40 gallons. 


W. ZINSSER & co., 197 William 8t., New York- 
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New Implements. 
THE PEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 8. 


No. ] pao Spiral Knives. 
Noe Spiral hives, 
No: 3 acs Spiral Kuives. 


Will do more and better work than any Cutter in 
tue marvet. 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the only perfect root cutter. 
Adopted anduscd by all first-class siock raisers. 
Send for Circulars. 


Higganum Manuf Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. A. 


DEV OE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


mended for safety by Fire Commissioners 
chiefs of Fire Ley mer and Ins Roerinee Comeanis 
rally. Free all faults = burning. THE 
SEVOE ANUPACT TU RING ., SOLE PROPRIETORS 
77 BEAVER STREET, New YORK. 


IMPROVED 
Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easiest running, fastest cut- 
N tiny Machine in the market, 








cs 


Jutters. Feeding cupacit 


excels that of an 

ter in the market. We make 

nine sizes, for Hand and 

Power. Send for Ilustrated 
Circular, 


C. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


other Cu 








It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very ry High- 
es uality. Price moderate. Qualit 
ard guaranteed, For further partic 
PACIFIC GUANO CO,, Boston; E. N. sii Wind- 

sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPENTE South 

Wa 45 a eee phia; or H. D. WOODRUFF. 





MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly contain pall 
the soil elements found in each crop. Prof. ‘ 
Atwater, of the Connecticu ural Station. 
analy yzed six of our different fertt izers,and found in 
e rg Te case, as We ———— t —- ey contained 

ant-food elements 
= we we claimed by by ye) Te fails placed on each package. 
Send for Circulars. 

Mass. 


MATYIEED FERTILIZER co 
S Doane St., Boston, 

‘MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 

Batablished 1851. 
Portabie Mills 

$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
NORDIAE & M_BMON CO. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EW YORK, 
for ‘the purchase ‘and kale of surplus 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
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Budding Knives, 65, 


Improved Farmers’ Boilers, 





Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons, 


for, {Bolling Feed for Stock they 
*; respect, aud are used for ath polling 
v nn ty ‘and Save Fuel, Time, and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
07 Beekman Stes New York i City. 


The Valentine Brand 
—OF— 


VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in Ku- 
rope with brands that have been 
considered the standard for fifty 
years; many of the best car- 
riage makers there preferring 
the Valentine Varnishes and 
using them exclusively. 





Remember this and order VALEN- 
used on 


TINE’S Varnishes 
riages. 


your car- 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, ~ ef Flour, 
LISTER BROTHER 


New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, nae wark, N. J. 


v?~ Farmers and Dealers are poe to send for 
Circular. 





"BELLS AND CLOCKS, . 





“MENEELY & COMPANY, 


a sn Weat Troy, N. Y. 
shed. CHURCH BELIS and 
HIMES? AC CADE mY. Mac RY BELLS, ete. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catal gues free, No agencies, 








MEDICAL. 


CANCER 


Cured by Da. Krvasiey, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15, within the 
ast 28 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 


Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors re meres ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully t reated. Send for Dr. Kin ngs 
ley’s Asthma S fe and d other remedies, Write for 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 


a circular giving full particulars. Address 








USE 
KIMBALL’S 
CATA 


ARETTES. 


Sold at Drug and Cigar Stor 








Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heeger 5 
pr feet 
Be ccestmprion, 


CATARRH == 


Is a Terrible Disease. 
down the Geeet, wen weak 


pubting odors on 
oe thy If 





Its fearful effects are corruption 
yes, deafness, loss. of voice, 


- deformities, pes finally 
last it is ever Ord 
= while a cure J possille, 








AVOID 
BASE 


Every Rnife: made by Mammen & Grosit, 24 Monroe St., 
TOL 
Steel. We replace any proving soft or flawy, free. 


Tilustrated List free. Liberal discount to. dealers. 








; OHIO, is Hand-Forged from Razer 


We will aend by mall, tage raid, 
knife like cut for 60 eta. ; heavy 2 blade, 
60 ctg.; axtra trong 2-blade, 
made for hard service, 75 we. 
Our Beast heavy 2 blade, © 

tra finish and tested, 81. Pen. 
knives, eae 2 blade, 50 cts.; 


Genta’ 2-b MWets.; Fhlade, 
al; 3bl e, ‘tent 1.50 
—" Boys’ it 2 ie 25° ok 
jade 0 ew ote, jeavy 
blade, gh ner'’s 


edlum, mene Our 
when open, every 
ade wtestest, oll temper, $i. 


Addagg> ap! 








KIDNEY& LIVER 
CURE 


( Formerly Dr. Craig's Kidney Cure.) 
A xogetable a paration and th 1 
remed. 


nt World for Brt; Dise 
<4 ALL vy 
Urinary 


iver, au 
iseases. 
&@ Testimonials of the highest order in proof 
of these statements. 
ea? For the cure of Diahetes, call for War- 
ner’s Safe Diabe re. 
@@"For the cure o ne is and the other 
diseases, call for Warner’s Sufe Hiduey 
and Liver Cure. 











SAFE Lwe Bay WARNER’S 

inNEY & Safe Remedies are 

Ki! me: sold by Druggists 
and Dealers 


DIAEE 
Cu Medicine il 


H. H. Warner & Co. 
Proprietors, 
ROOHESTER, N. Y. 


B@-Bendfor Pamphlet 
and Testimonials. 


Sate B 
SALT NE 


SATE 





VASELINE. 


You may hunt the wor 1d 0 over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If acut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found *' the foo of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again, 


If our dearest and falrest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips Is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes aa an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 
If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble Is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 


IGINAL, ELIXIR OF 


YA BARK 


by J, Mrtwav, in 1830, 












Intro 


Forty-nine years’ reputation aa the most pleaa- 
ant and efficient general tonic, appetizer, and 
antiqalarial, Price, $1.00, 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


J. MILMAU’S SON, 


PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tre INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘(THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like # handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our oflice on the receipt of one 
dollar cach or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price §s $1.50); or will be sent 
fre, as @ Premium, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cut of the File or Binder tz 


given below: 
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The Independent, 


TERMS OF STBSCRIPTION. 





5:23 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6mos.). In advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 (3mos.), ” = 75 
4 (Imonth), “ “ 35 
2 (2 weeks), : 20 
1 Number (1! week), 10 
S52 Numbers, after 5 months, a 3.50 
52 ut after 6 months, we 4.00 


tP Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the muney in a ReGis- 
TERED LeTrrer. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute pretection against losses by 
mail, and-all Postmasters ars obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do se. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quire ad by law 

No names entered on we subseription books with- 
ontthe mone yin advanc 

SUBSCRIBERS are particntarly requested to note 
the expiration of their subseriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

‘EIPT of the paper is 4 sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on th» /i.tle yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week ¢ft: r th. money 
is received. But when a poomsae sta np is received 
the receipt will be sent by mai! 

Messrs 8A ON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond n to receive subscriptions 


d advertise ta, 
anes adress HE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DEC ISIONS, 

1, Any person who tak. 4a pe pe reguiariy*from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
foe the paymen 
& person orders his paper discontinued, he 


whole amount, whe 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
nonsseoge and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removi and te ving th.m_ uncalled for, is prima 


facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines Ww the column. 
Ordinary Advertisements, "wae Fagedé ness Ne 
DUMGrcccccccccccccccccett 1Ge} F GIO. occ cdgegedeccccs ie. 
4 times (one month).. i times (one month... dic. 
13 “ (three montha)ise. (three months) Ve. 
ol be, 






2% ' (six Oe. 1} 
a twelve ‘ We. 5% ie, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERT [MENTS 


1 time. 
sone (one month 





4 
(three months ve . 
a UY as coctees “~ 
8 « Wolve ‘? <B.. copemnssbonabs Meee of 
PUBL IsHER's 8 NoTIc chs, +, One Betsy PER amen 
LINK, KACH 


FINANCIAL Notic RS,. vane LLARS PER AGATE 


Firry CENTS A LINE. 


eerey 
MARIIAGES AND Biiiaid not exceeding four 

lines, $|, Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 
Address all letters to 


THH INDEPENDENT, 
P,-0, Box 2787, New York "c ity. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
| 879, 


Persons desiring to 0 oriler other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office, Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THR INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum namied in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe JNDEPENDENT—viz., 
$5.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the waerive publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 


Prive, 
| rrr Aan Feet 50 
Appleton’s ae ( Monthly). -277 R29 
Atlantic Monthly...........0is6 8 50 4 0 
Demorest’s Magazine bidecc ae tee 250 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 


400 

Godey’s Lady’s Book......... ecee’ 3 TE 2 00 
Harper’ 8 Magazine............... 8 50 4 00 
We OO --- 350 400 

“6 , emer ore re 850 86400 
| a re 175 2 00 
Frank Lestie’s | indies? Journal. .. 350 4 00 
Lippincott? 8 Magazine.......... 850 400 
Littell’s Living Age....s....-0ee 7 50 8 OO 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 27 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly.........- .- 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunda Magnzine.. 2 60 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

OURO ss ti cdadctsdeneeeseres 1 7% 200 
The Nursery (new subs),,........ ? 30 1 50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christian.......essseeeeeeee 75 1 00 
International Review (new subs ). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs,). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream.............+. 8 50 400 
EclecticMagazine......,... coocre 450 5 00 
Ww averley Magazine.........c.00- 400 500 
Whitney 8 Musical Guest Lace vee 80 110 
“Wide” Awake, ‘ otal Hiestestod, 7 200 

York heed Post.....260 800 

lS ee ee ae 
Rural New Yorker. gia nshSh int iE 23 
Lippinco 6 Sun Magazine... 
Afternoon yee -2% 3800 
ur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
ABIRG cccdccocccccccccccccccce 220 . 250 
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SUPERIOR 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0., 
Middletown, Cenn.; 
13 Jobhu Street, New York. 





POR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
Made to Order, Suitable for 

any from four to nines 

teen years of age. 

Directions fer wmeasuring, 
samples of material, styles of 
garmenis, with prices, sent 
free, upen application, by mail. 
PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with each Suit. A great 
eaving of treuble and an eco- 








aomical way te clothe your 
beys. Address 

POOLE & DEVOE, 
54 and 56 Duane St., New Vork. 














.. THE. FINEST AND BEST 


ELEETAO- SILVER. WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE ‘AND TOILET, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 
Salesroom, 36 East i4th Street, N. ¥. 
Factories and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 
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29 Union Square 29 
Southwest Corner 16th Street, 
Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


JAMES NARDIN WATCH | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878) 


Highest Award at Oen- 4 
* tennial, 1876, * 
































Fine Carriages. 












THE INDEPENDENT. 


for Family Use. 


LATEST STYLES I 


Five-Glass Landaus, Folding-Front 
Landaulets, Broughams, Coupes, 
Victorias, Six-Seat Rockaways, 

and Six-Seat Landaulets. 












)¥YOUR NOUSES WITH 


ER PAINT. 


: Bend fer Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. . 
, There t¢ tip Palas manutactared ogee) to 16 It 1s Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Any 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





MANUFACTORY AT 


32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


When a Revolver ts required, it should ber 






SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The pn of pth 3 
sar oh oF att 
and the. seal wzich whey can ‘be 
their Reliability, Safety, 

and Durability. 
Srzzs:—No, 1, 22 Caliber. old 


ger No. oF ates 3 aud presented 
bere No. alibre are 


made with 44 Caltore the 
value of which for 'y cannot be 
overstated. 


M. W. ROBINSON, 


General Agent, ¢ 





79 Chambers Street, New York 





PATENT 
BOSTON MARKET SCALE. 
Best Thing Out for Butchers. 
Elegantly Fintshed. 





15-inch Marble Stab. 

SAME STYLE ALSO WITH SCOOP, 
FOR GROCERIES, TEA, Etc. 
MADE ONLY BY 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Baffalo, N. Y. 

Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


Sammis & 


Importing 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock ts selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 

FIT GUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 

HIRAM SAMMISB, JOHN P. BOLTON. 

















¥ lcXiing unrivaled tones. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO 
___ Bratulebere, Vt. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


A enT fe lease te zide. 







pe eam “eae, th 
00., 





























a ae ‘Tus INDEPEXDENT'’ PRESS, 


BUFFALO SCALE CO. 8 






THE CINCINNATI 


GAZETTE 


FOR 188s0, 


the Year of Years in Political 
Events. 


THAT NEVER WAVERS, 


but always remains true to sound principles. 

The Gazette has done more to advance and elevate 
agricultural pursuits in the West than any other in- 
—— in the nation. 


Soe Saepetel market reports standard 
trou every part of che Known world 


oar be found in its 
TERMS OF onus WEEKLY. 
Bimgle COpy, ONE YOERK..........5...scseeseees $1 50 
“Clabsof 3te GO, one year, each Waedaget 125 
GOte 100, 8 ————— ™ cicseceeeee 115 
TERMS OF SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Single copy, One yeM@r............--..eeeeeeee 83 00 
Clubs oi Ste 30, one year, each Sr pee 2 50 
“ 30 to 100, Mar TS Segmecee 240 
Specimen copies free. Agenis wanted. 
Address 


CINCINNATI GAZETTE CO. 


GUNPOWDER, 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 


Elvirit Blasting Apparatas, 


Send for Illustrated 
eizes ef Grain ef Pewder, 
ing ete., FREE. 


}- LAPLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 
29 Murray Street, New York. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


a bee Binks, Water Wh Wheel Puers, 
J. T.NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 




















“ERVALID REOL!.wra 
2OROLLING CHAIRS. 


oo = 
a 





Cireular to 
FOLDING CHAIR. CO, NEW HAVEN, CT 









A REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER | 


Pamphlet, showing }- 
describing Binat- 










1970.-NEW FALL PATTERNS 


SILVER - PLATED WARE 
MERIDEN BRITANWIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, 


€7 East 136 


The attention of the trade 
ts invited to a more com- 
plete assortment of ELEC- 

RO-PLATED WARE 
than has ever before b:en 
offered by this Company ; 
and also tothe im tance 
(mow greater than for many 
years) of ordering early in 
the season, 


HANFORD’S 


| NONE SUCH rownrs 
PO ER 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terra Al Comm Stared, Rice Flour, 
Ww k ee ) se Baking 





Powbens, te poh TO BEING pot ARE PUT 

oP a weet. = S that you ‘do not get meen over 

Roetve or Alda! wee a pound. A 

Riding urchas e will Forteite 

ler shor We eight, o any, im 

purity it whatever apufuctured by @ RAE 
hak £3 Syracuse, N.Y. For sale by PA 

& FORD, am A and 21st Street. 








WM. READ & SONS, 
18 FANzUn HALL SQUARE, IN. 


AGents For W. & C. Scorr & Son's 


Just out, fi Fall List of Becond-Hand 
G Some 0; 









Rreech-Toading Guns. of highest 
Cost, Great Bargatne, 
Send stamp for Circulars, 
BUR SHOES. 
‘The Bb SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 
Bdwin C. Burt . York. 


£0. BURT & CO., 





Wilcox Silver Plate Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No, 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND 4 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON- HAND. 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


THE 


Hartiord Automatic 


PUMP. 
a nea Breiee by: yin Tight 

Cortamty for Gouncey Howes onsce Sippiied Cheap 
See ryan 


Manet Suscoseo of the se igeiisrd as pAgeme Hampel, een 


or. Sigourney and Cushman 


FOR CATARRH, SMOKE 


















WAL VFU Mr 


sehaeT Te (NO TOBACCO). 


este 
B. POLLAK, New ie. City. 
Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 

















—— 45D 23 Ross Ornzzr. 
i 
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